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PREFACE 



Everybody is familiar with tho conception of TTtop : a ; 
hihI many among us believe that social evolution will 
presently culminate in an Utopia where- all shall he 
<rood, wive, cultured, and affluent : hut, whilst we have 
many popular imaginative descriptions of this completed 
future state, it is perhaps somewhat less usual to enquire 
what precisely are some of the individual natural pro- 
cesses by which that happy consummation cau be brought 
about; what, if anything, can be done by us of to-day to 
hasten the progress ; and what price, if any , must be paid 
for Utopia, 

The present essay is a sample of tho kind of answer 
which, as it seems to us, must bo given to such questions ; 
and is occupied with the attempt to trace out. to a cer- 
tain extent, by what known processes, and by what modi- 
fications of the present social state, such Utopia may bo 
brought about. Thro'out wo have endeavored to steer 
clear of chimerical and fanciful assumptions that, how- 
ever legitimate in pure fairy-tales, and however necessary 
thereto, are quite out of place in speculations concerning 
an Utopia that is asserted to bo the destined outcome of 
a natural evolution of Society : and we have sought in 
preference to shape our course by the polestar of science. 
Of one thing we are convinced — and to this we need fear 
little contradiction — that the prime factor iu any revolu- 
tion, or rather renovation, of society, must ever be a 
change in the ideas, feelings, sympathies, and aspirations, 
of the individuals who compose that society ; tho first 
step towards any advance must be to thoroly change the 
mental atmosphere in which we live ; given so much, and 
the rest must follow, for the world of men is ruled by 
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thoughts and feelings. If now this brief essay should be 
•ucc-maful in iuduciug any appreciable change in tho ideals 
and aspirations of its readers, if it should to any extent 
induce them to look on the world of men with some what 
different eyea and u> reject any proflered social idcnW 
that involve darkened lives to sonic of their fellows, then 
we shall deem our labor richly rewarded. 

We may perhaps be permitted to observe that we have 
nert r yet read Looking Backward, or any other books 
of that class, except, some years ago, Mores Utopia : 
whilst, with regard to Mr. Morris* Ledum on Art, ss wo 
have explained in notes in the body of this work, we had 
not the pleasure of reading that delightful hook until six 
or eight months after tho original dm It of this c*<ay was 
eocnidctcd. 1 In revising it, however, and in rewriting 
chapters nine and ten, we have taken tho opportunity to 
introduce specifically in several places Mr. Morris 1 own 
term, rimpltcity, which so thoroly expresses the ideas 
which had guided us thro'out : and wo should perhajm 
add that the reference at the close of chapter nine to 
Lm* is a Cot was the outcome of a train of reflections 
that had been started, partly by Mr. Morris 1 book, and 
partly by studies of Greek life* It were clenrly sii|>cr- 
to express in detail our acknowledgments, in this 
also, to Herbert Spencer, for the general conceptions 
of social evolution that we have derived from hia Study of 
£arWcyjr, bis D*ta 0/ Ethiei, and his political aud social 

A FREE LANCE. 
Lovdom, J/arrh lS t 1893. 

/•.A— We have taken the opportunity to insert several 
fresh illustrations that haveootne under our notice during 
tut last twelve months. 

' Tfca balks/ this essay was written In the uprtng nf \W2 j but, 
awakie* s ftT**f*l mruMoa, the ninth ch.«|»ur *a* a I moat en* 
Urrly rrwnt'ett with vtmr conmderabl* additions, sad atari j the 
vasts ef tea Math chapter a*hUO, early ia 1*10. 
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1 1 will not cease from mental light. 
Nor shall my lance sleep in my hand. 

Till we hare built Jerusalem 
1a England's green and pleasant land. 1 



* I pray thee, then. 
Writs am as one that lores his fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY AND PESSIMISTIC 

•• What is all of it worth . . . . T 
What is it all, if we all of us end, but iu being our own corpse 

collins at last, 
Swallowed in vnntness, lost in silence, drowned in tho deeps of 

a meaningless past? 
What but a murmur of gnats in tho gloom, or a moment's anger 

of bees in their hivo — T — " 

" We have foreknown the vanity of Hope, 
Foreseen our Harvest, yet— procede to live l" 

" IIorB — and a renovation without end," were tho 
buoyant words that broko from Wordsworth's lips when 
ho gazed upon his child. "Hope — and a renovation 
without end " ; do they not embody the dreams of every 
parent whose loving pride pictures the unclosed vista of 
an yet-to-bo opening away before his dear oncf Ami 
with characteristically human blindness to staring facts, 
and with that extraordinary ability (at which one can 
never cease wondering) to ignore the hugest and most 
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sggressavcly plain lesson of existence, we proclaim by 
void and act oar faith in a renovation without end. 
Sweet indeed it b to see a lovely bud unfolding daily 
before oar eyes, and daily yielding richer promise of 
coming glories ; grand it is to train and guide the young 
mind, feeling well assured that there awaits it a glorious 
prime ; and inspiring and consolatory to him, whoso own 
life has been clouded and seared, to realise prophetically 
the golden times that await his dear ones, and to paint 
in fancy their joys— advanced how much by himself thro 
toil and sorrow I But here — in our rank idiocy — we 
ever atop, satisfied when from the watch-tower of our 
•Cry castle we have descried our successor attain primo 
manhood, crowned with honor, riches, love, and renown ; 
and with obstinate pighcadedncss we won't look any 
farther. Yet in some inmost core of common sense we 
know perfectly well that there is an inevitable sequel to 
this joyous p r o gress ; a stage when our hero, having 
reached with glory the summit of man hood, begins his 
decline into the hated shade of old age— when one by 
one all hie talents, faculties, honors, and strength, must 
drop from him, and he slide into helpless paralysed 
dotage consummated by death. All this we do really 
know—if only we would allow ourselves to tell it to 
ourselves ; but we won't : we prefer lies : we prefer to 
ignore the whole truth and to plan and plot for our child 
na the no certain Nemesis of age and death awaited his 
hap pin e ss achieved Are wo not fools to exult lor 
1 Where is the lasting good t 
Then reflect: as is an individual, so is finally the race: 
to both are childhood, youth, prime niuuhood, 
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and dcclino into death ; and equally futile it it to c«»n- 
irivo with auxious caro tho (looting happiness of either 1 

It follows then — alas 1 how mournful a confession— 
that all theso sticcediug pages of buoyant hopes and 
joyous prophecies are blind folly, imaging a futile 
victory ; yot are such auguries, wo confess, a very 
constant themo with us — their fulfilment as earnestly 
yearned for as is their foretaste sweet. fluty being 
tinablo to ignoro staring facts, we uro mournfully con- 
scious how vain aud illusory aro our hopes ; since, onco 
the acme of humanity attained, there must follow (if not 
from internal causes, at any rate from physical environ- 
ments) decline, degeneration, and death. 

Humanity's perfection will prove to be only tho 
halting halfway-house whence are beheld in retrospect 
primeval barbarism, and in prospect terminal barbarism. 
To use a favorite expression — Huxley's simile — existence 
is a double oono. Onco earth boro only infusoria : once 
again she shall bear only infusoria : and then whirl thro 
space a dead, cold, barren, world — another moon. To 
tho raco as to tho individual is assigned a certain death. 
So that optimist and nicliorist evolutionists, who paint • 
in such glowing colors the glories assigned to a future 
humanity, are every whit as absurd and wilfully short- 
sighted as tho typical parent we have been instancing, 
who indulges so freely in dreams for his childron and 
won't faco tho certainty that their bliss must bo transient 
and yield to death. 

After all then, what is all of it worth 1 How much 
better could we all altogether ccoso to-duy by some 
cosmic convulsion, and so die with " Hope and despair — 
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the torturers n for are. Sinco however tlmt coimuinina* 
taon is not vouchsafed, wo must toil on wearily, find 
sseohsnicsllv perform otir p*rU in this cxistcnco-farco ; 
and, sines hope and euro arc among our part a, wo — who 
oon ignore the facta, and feel tho full weariness of our 
play — jet continue in the dull mechanic round of in* 
dnlging hopes that are Tain tho fulfilled, and of labour- 
ing to build for rthtrt an edifice that time shall wreck. 
And so, in full oonscioiistiess of our absurdity, we nurse 
oar speculations of human happiness irrevocably denied 
to no mod our generation : and these disjointed dreams 
a*d hopes ha?e taken somewhat this fonn. 
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OJJ UTOPIA*. 



•• To whom tin* world of Life 
Ts» as a garden ravaged ; anil who c strife 
Tills for tho promise of a later birth 
Tho wilderness of this Elysian earth. 1 

"A brighter morn awaits tho human day." 



Ever since tho days of Sir Thomas More, Utopia has 
becu a familiar namo: and "Utopian fancy" is the 
comment with which alike tho heartless unimaginative 
Philistine, and tho cool-headed reason or, dismiss tho 
ongcr schemes of too enthusiastic, too unpractical, 
well - meaning — nay, best - meaning — philanthropists. 
Vet tho More may have introduced this namo, he 
did not i n trod u co this conception of a model state 
administered by philosophers. Two thousand years 
bolero More, Plato had delineated his ideal Republic: 
and Plato's Republic and Mo re's Utopia havo their 
successors at the present day. 

Tho tired heart of Humanity yearns mightily for 
a happy, good, and peaceful, consummation to its 
centuries of blood, persecution, torture, warfaro, and 

5 
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anguish ; and eagerly follows after those imaginative 
prophets who soothe it with swoet fairy tales of perfect 
•tales located in unknown seas. Humanity listens and 
slumbers awhile to the harsh realities of actual life, 
lapped in precious dreams of renovated Earth : but too 
noon it reawakens and cries, "Ah yes— most sweet, 
most tender— but only a dream; only Utopia; only 
fairy tales.* 

But mnst this ever bet Is it fated that the good, 
descried by humanity's prophets from the Pisguh 
heights of their prescient intellect, is but a mirage, 
a phantasy, an unrealisable nonentity 1 A mirugo it may 
be — but a mirage is only possible if there be a reality 
iwhere beyond : a mirage if you like ; and, liko a 
deceptive, in that the vision seems so very near, 
rhikt the reality is so far beyond : but yet it i$ beyond, 
rhere, however far, if only wo have courage 
to perseveringly press on, strength enough 
to hew down the obstacles, intelligence enough to seo 
the right path, and purity and siuglcheartedncss enough 
to keep it. 

That men have come to disbelieve in Utopia is not 
altogether strange: for after centuries have flown wo 
find it all-unrealised But do men sufficiently ask 
thsaisnhn way it is unrealised, or if it be really 
uorsalisable 1 Do they reflect that, tho it may be 
diftoalt to correctly descry the characters of that 
distant Utopia, it is still more difficult to define the 
pmtke tkmt eUone can lead *$ to it; that there are two 
distinct dangers to avoid 1 Firstly, there is tho danger 
at thinking an impossible Utopia, of depicting an 
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Utopia such as never can exist, heedless of tho fact 
that oven Utopians are, and ever mast be, conditional by 
this life's environment, and that man can conquer 
Nature only by Nature : and secondly, thcro is tho worse 
danger, that, having descried a vision of a real Utopia 
from the mountain-oyrio of our intellect, wo may, 
descending into tho plains and marching on, tako 
plausible, but utterly wrong paths, that not only 
never novcr can lead us to Utopia, but must, on the 
contrary, incrcaso our toils and wanderings; so that, 
after long years of stubborn persevering tracking thro 
the dark woods and over tho craggy passes, wo find that 
wo aro farther than over, and must again ascend a 
mountain-outlook and map again our course do novo. 

The path to Utopia can never be discovered until we 
havo studied with earnest care tho geography of that 

• 

intervening country: Utopia's towers themselves can 
nover bo other than most vaguely viewed until wo 
havo learned the secret of constructing non-refracting 
telescopes, and dispelling tho intervening mists : and 
the army of humanity can never be transported across 
tho long interval of weary marching until we have 
studied the characters of leaders and soldiers alike, and 
disciplined and educated our troop$. 

Utopia can novor be rightly seen otherwise than 
by the aid of science and a tru e philoso phy that teach 
us to discriminate tho possible and practicable from 
tho impossible: the route can never bo tracked by 
others than by pilots soundly trained in physical 
psychological atid social science : and the march can 
never be performed by on army not disciplined and 
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educated by the teachings of science, esthetics, and 
Hkic*. Too long have we already been delayed, hindered, 
and misled, by tho blind paths pointed out by blind 
leaders, mho knew nothing of tho true route ovon if thoy 
know anything at all of where Utopia lay; lot us, in 
tho future, tako good heed that nono dcludo us again 
into these false bypaths. 

' The one prime fallacy connected with so niany schemes 
of Utopia is that tho Utopia is unscieutifio and impos- 

v sible ; or that, if possible, tho means suggested for reach- 
ing it are vicious and impossible becauso unscientific. 
And wo should remember that, haying once approximately 
satisfied ourselTos as to what kiud of place Utopia 
probably is, our grand concern should then be trans* 
fcrred to scrutinising the means of access thereto, Tho 
one emphatio duty of Utopian schemers now is to 
rigorously critioiso evory suggestion that is mado as to 
the route. 

Progress is — ah — how yearned for; and to remain 
stationary, marking time, is tedious; but so to remain 
stationary were immensely better than to progress iu 
the wrong direction! necessitating a tedious and weari- 
some return. 

Our only objeot in the following pages is to endeavour 
to descry some fow of the landmarks that point tho path 
to Utopia ; and, once for all, let us say that our con- 
ception of Utopia is not as the best imaginable world, but 

v the best possible*. Humanity can never transcend tho 
conditions of existenco ; and, while death exists, Perfect 
Happiness is unattainable. Our concern is therefor 
with the least pt-stible Imperfect; and it necessarily 
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follows that, to our thinking, Utopia can be reached only 
after a long journey thro semi- Utopia. It will be found 
that our chief immediate concern lies with this scnii- 
Utopia. 




CHAPTER III. 

UNIVERSAL IIOKE8TV TUB tIKST POLICY. 

" Yfi /frnmmn Spirit, brawty hold thy eomrwe I 
Jjrt ririmt tntrk thftJSrtmty to pmrtmt 
The y r mdmml path of mm mtpiring chnnge." 

* And more, thimk well ; do- well will follow thought ; 
And, in the fatal pequenre of thin world, 
An ctil thongnt nay stain thy ehildren's blood.* 9 

It has been pointed out by Herbert Spencer — who seems to 

have pointed out pretty nearly everything — that ideal men 

are pouible only in an ideal state ; and conversely that a 

perfoet social state is possiblo only whon every unit has 

achieved perfection. Perfect happiness and well being 

are wholly incompatible with the existence of any vice. 

This is one of those grand principles that we should do 

well to keep ever present in our minds ; equipped with 

this form of thought, we may find almost daily in our 

walks and in our books, in our business and in our 

ploasure 9 ample matter for rcBcction ; it co-ordinates and 

illumines observations that are afforded by every journey 

that we take, every article that wo buy, every pleasure 

that we enjoy, every hardship that wo compassionate, 

every dttail of our households, no less than by every 

depattm+ot of the social whole, by every social inequality, 

and by every scheme of philanthropy and education, lo 

10 
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passing therefor to instance a few such examples, it is 
only necessary to add that, whilst a perfect social stato 
implies not only moral perfection, but also tho commaud 
over iiatural forces that organised knowledge confers, so 
for its attainment are requisite not only the moral 
ptrfectton of individnah but also a far more thoro 
acquaintance on their part with tho physical, mental and 
social sciences and their applications. Yet if only men 
were unoxceptionally virtuous, from what a vast incubus 
of misery and discomfort (esjiecially in little, things ; and 
happiuoss or uuhappincM so largely depends ii|K>n tho 
ahsenco or presence of small worries) all of us would be 
saved I 

For instance now, snppose, pro argumrnto^ that wo 
were all of us decently honest; and consider then how much 
misery would cease. And in all these illustrations wo 
have to estimate the hedonio gain from a twofold stand- 
point ; first as regards tho generality of mankind, mid 
secondly as regards thoso units whose mora or less un- 
happy occupations nro necessitated by tho crimes of others. 
Often, when speculating on a stato in which all shall bo 
happy, the thought must ocour — " lhit happiness is im- 
possible for mon engaged in such and such occupations; 
how can wo solvo this perplexity t M But tho solution is 
that such occupations will vanish when honesty is uni- 
versal ; and thus wo should attain this double hedouistic 
gain. And, if you like, there is a third hedonistic aspect, 
— that of those speculators who at present worry them- 
selves into a despairful misery becauso they daily sco so 
many brothcnnoii chained down to drudgery and blank 
monotony. 




f 3 Uniwrsal Honesty 

Now let ut tnko a fow illustrations. Suppose that we 
are railway travollors. We arrive at tho station, and, 
baring, aftor lots of time and temper, obtained our 
ticket of the booking-clerk, wo aro stopped on our way 
to the platform by a barrier where wo have to show our 
tickets to a tickot-collcctor who snips them : so too at 
the end of onr journey we are again stopped by a ticket- 
collector who scrutinises our tickets to sec that wo havo 
not come too far. Now hero there are at least three- 
distinct worries to be considered. First of all thcro aro 
the worries of tho booking-clorks and tickot-col] motors, 
whose liros aro ono dreary tot lions monotony, — doomed, 
as they arc, to a hopelessly uninteresting occupation, to 
a lifowork involving in itself (and not regarded as menus 
to the end of living) shoer hedonistio loss. Tutting asido 
altogether tho worries of tho ridiculous philanthropist 
who worries himself becauso such worries exist, wo havo 
secondly the worries of the railway travellers themselves, 
who aro perpetually losing trains becaufto thcro is a long 
queuo of passenger* at the booking ollieen or tho barrier, 
and who aro annoyed by being awakened at intervals to 
show their tickets. Thirdly wo havo this very serious 
eemomie worry, that many thousands aro thus employed 
in utterly unproductive labour: from an economic stand- 
point their work is absolutely trrrxffr/, and thcro is no set 
c»flfof any sort, since neither themselves nor anybody else 
gets the slightest sat isf action out of their labour. If 
any one consider how many hundreds and hundreds of 
railway stations there aro in Knglaud alone, and how 
many ticket-clerks ami collectors employed in each, ho 
will nave vividly brought homo to him tho fact that 
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many thousands of men, in thin ono direction alone, 
arc absorbed iu absolutely unproductive labour: tlioy 
aro a standing army of labourers who — from 1111 economic 
8tand|K>itit— do no work. Now it may sound rather 
startling at first to those to whom it has never occurred 
to rollout on these matters, but it is an indisputable fact 
that this great army of unproductive workers, whoso 
work is a nnisauco to themselves and to ovoryouo else, 
are a necessity imposed upon us simply and solely by our 
own dishonesty ; that is, thoy aro necessary because the 
average honesty of civilised us is so low that, unless 
thero woro a complicated system of cheeks and counter 
checks, of ticket-granting and ticket-taking, no railway* 
company could reckon on keeping out of tho Uuukruptcy 
Court. 

Now consider for a moment how di (To rent all this will 
bo when tho whole nation (for hero mark that a general 
or universal minimum standard of honesty must first bo 
reached) shall have beeomo honest. All these human 
ticket-appliances will bo abolished along with tho tickets: 
at every railway station there will bo conspicuously 
post oil a table of fares to every other station on that 
system : each passenger will seo at a glance how much 
ho is to pay for travelling a given distauco in a given 
class ; and ho will put tho requisite faro into a box, 
cither at tho commencement or end of Ins journey— or 
possibly in a box in tho carriage I To will no moro 
dream of taking tho opportunity to defraud tho company 
than ho will feol tempted to cannibalism. Soo thon 
what an immenso access of comfort and convenience wo 
shall thus achieve when wo are houcst; while the ticket- 
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mongcring caste will be relieved from their miserable 
occupation, and set free for work, which, while equally 
bringing them their daily bread, will — as we may hope — 
be also more profitable to the community. 

It must be remembered that this whole set of men, 
who do absolutely nothing useful, but are merely a 
private police and detective force necessitated by the 
general dishonesty, and are therefor in an utterly differ- 
ent category from the engiucd rivers, shunters, porters, 
and others, who do actually useful and productive (in- 
directly productive) work — that this wholo army of many 
thousands is simply — altho the uneconomical ly -cultured 
mass never heed it — ktpt at the public cost. 1 The 
mil «ay-eum panics keep them in the first place, and the 
cost of their keep— of their wages — necessitates a per- 
centage increase on the price of each fare : ultimately 
therefor they are k«*pt at the cost of tho whole travelling 
public — that is to say, practically of the nation. It just 
comes to this then, that because tho majority of us 
cannot be trusted to abstain from thieving (for what else 
Is it), therefor every ono of us has a certain tax put upon 
his income: that is to say, practically, ho has to work a 
percentage of our short lifo longer to gain — nothing 1 

Yes : we have seen in this one simple instance how 
considerable a gain in a threefold direction will be 

* We have endeavoured to obtain somo statistics as to tho 
Wernber of ticket-clerks and ticket-collectors —but, to far, in 
vaie : tinea however the census returns (18NI) the number of 
railway eennloyls other than guards, drivers, stokers, pointsmen, 
aad Wrel-crosstngguartlians, at 100,000, wo might perhaps pro 
tiaisasHy conclado that about 40,000 of these ere ticket-clerks 
east Ueket-ooUectors, leaving the reaiaiaing 00,000 as porters. 
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effected by a sufficient advauco in the goneral honesty ; 
or rather, as one should say, whon the minimum honesty 
shall have been sufficiently raised: for it must be re- 
membered that in such matters our whole system must 
be a function of the minimum honesty : so loug as any 
are dishonest enough to cheat the companies, the whole 
public must be, for practical purposes, put upon tho 
iiamo suspicion - level. What we need therefor is a 
marked rise of tho minimum honesty ; and how great a 
moral advance this means it is almost needless to poiut 
out At present the popular standard of honesty in 
little things is deplorably low ; for men and women who 
would be horrified at any actual misappropriation of 
another's goods will yet without compunction defraud a 
public company. Taking any church, probably nine-tcuths 
of tho " respectable worshippers, n who perform their 
eminently "respectable" devotions there every Sunday, 
and thank God that they aro children of grace and 
neither Turk 8, Jews, Sociniaus, nor Infidels, would have no 
scruplo in cheating a railway-company on their way 
homo : probably very few indeed of them, wore thoy 
transplanted into tho travellers-Utopia that wo have 
sketched above, would put the right faro into the box. 1 
Wo sco then that, taking ourselves as ono composite 

• ' At prevent there is really a very strong case for those travel- 
lcrs— at least regular traveller* — who tcixe every opportunity of 

- cheating a railway-company : for all or nearly all of tho com- 

, panics swindle us in the most rascally fashion ; and since it it 

hopeless for a privato individual to commence litigation with a 

rich company to recover the expenses which their unpunctuality, 

* t,y, % has caused him, — it seems clearly defensible, morally, to pay 
■'< oneself by "cheating them." Hut this is not the reasoning which 
4 prompts many of Uie frauds to which we refer. 

J 
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whole — the public— we richly deserve all the annoyance 
and eipenae to which the tickot-system puts us; since it 
ia aimplj the just reward of our corporate knavery and 
dishonesty. Let us then hasten to become honest 1 

Well, lei os continue somewhat farther our traYclling 
reflections. In due time we arrive at our terminus, iu 
London, for instance, and perhaps avail ourselves of an 
omnibus to reach a distant part of the city. Here again 
the least reflection will convince us that the omnibus- con- 
ductor is in very nearly the same category as tho tickct- 
ataffof the railways, and his profession is open to pre- 
cisely the same objections, except that he is not so great 
an annoyance to us as is the ticket-collector. But ho is 
a worry to himself, since his occupation is detestable, and 
a weary irksomo monotony of idle hard work ; and the 
existence of his calling is an economic worry, sinco here 
again is a largo staff of workers detailod for a perfectly 
useless and unproductive occupation. * Again, then, wo 
nay reflect that the advent of general honesty will see 
the omnibus and tram-conductors disappear — while pas- 
sengers will put their rightful fares into a moneybox pro- 
vided for that purpose. It is superfluous to point out 
that — like the ticket-collector — the omnibus conductor* 
are kept at the publie expense. It may bo observed that 
the drivers are, per contra, an u$e/ul class of workers ; and 
since they must oontinuo as long as horses are used, it is 
satisfaction to tho philanthropist to reflect that 



i Titers does not teem any ready means of ascertaining tho 
awMhorof Ofimibas-eofidoctora in Knglami j but tho London (*cno* 
tml OmoiboaCo. akmo employ about 1 ,000, whose wages vary from 
4a. SVt to Se. per day : thta represents about l'HO,000 per year 
eo) a private polios by osm oooipany alooe. 
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their occupation is somewhat less monotonously tedious 
than is that of tho conductors. 

Tho mention of omnibus-drivers suggests to one tho 
thought of their confreres tho cab-drivers; and it may bo 
permissible to digress for a moment to consider them. Wo 
hope that it is already understood by our readers that 
two distinct considerations havo prompted this investiga- 
tion. In tho first placo, wo havo to consider what 
occupations aro intrinsically wcarisomo and distasteful ; 
and — unpleasant work being nonconsonant with Utopia— 
to enquiro how far a general social advauco will tend to 
abolish theso occupations — general honesty being an 
essential component in any such advauco ; from this 
standpoint we consider tho hedonic gain to the workers 
in question. But in the second place, we havo to reckon 
with the general hedonic gain of tho public, whether 
direct^ as when wo are relieved from much inconvenience 
by tho abolition of ticket-regulations, or indirect, as when 
the general wealth is practically increased inasmuch as a 
demand is no longer matlo upon tho public purse to suj>- 
port a largo body of unproductive 1 workers. 

Very well then, returning to our friend the cab-driver, 

we arc willing to admit that thero may bo fur worse 

occupations than his: assuming the receipt of decent pay, 

and the shortening of his hours of lal)our — assumptions 

1 We need not atop to ask whether these dovoto themselves to 
another unproductive occupation, or becomo direct producers of 
wealth. For, if tho former, and supposing they becomo confec- 
tioners even, this implies that we spend our practically extra 
wealth upon extra sweetmeats ; so that tho our income and out- 
come remain the same, our enjoyment* aro increased. And sup. 
posing that they— or an equivalent number in a higher class— . 
becomo ariUu t or teieitfj^e discovtrvr$ or teachers f {vide iV*»)« 
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which mutt be made regarding every occupation in cvon 
approximate Utopias — then there might bo far wor*o 
occupations than cab-driving in fair weather. But, 
nevertheless, we are iuclinod to think that tho social 
advance will see a groat diminution in the number of 
cab-driven — to tho hedonic gain of the quondam drivers. 
For even if we put aside tho weary intervals of waiting, 
and assume that, one day, supply and demand will bo so 
well adjusted that every cabman will be employed 
thro'out the whole of his (shorter) day's work, and that, 
by some means, we shall contrive nover to keep a cabman' 
waiting outside houses and theatres — which are rather big 
assumptions — the fact still remains that, so far as we can 
foresee, cabs will be constantly required cither very late 
at night or very early in the morning — which involve* 
hedonic loss for the cabman, unless ho bo highly paid, and 
that involves hedonic loss by us. No, wo prefer to show 
how, without assuming anything more Utopian than 
honesty (which we confess is a tolcrablo assumption), we 
may satisfactorily solve the problem. In tho first place 
we will admit that cab-drivers may be always necessary 
in crowded cities during the daytimo — precisely the con- 
ditions under which they are most likely to bo constantly 
employed— since considerable skill is necessary to safe 
driving under such conditions; but for the rout — for 
suburbs, for night-work, and in all such cases— we might 
have cat* witAottl driver*. Tho caso is simpljr this : we 
hire a cab in order that we may get rapidly and without 
exertion from spot to spot ; under the present system, 
however, we cannot hire a cab only ; we must hire the 
cab-driver in addition. Now, as we have already seen, 
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« tho cab driver will probably remain for long a necessity 

in our crowded streets, since tho average layman is want- 

ing in the necessary skill or nerve ; but in suburbs, and 

at night-time, tho great majority of travellers could 

themselves drive if they had tho ehance ; that is, if they 

could hire the cab al</uc ; that is, in effect, if besides tho 

I "cab complet" there wore for hire a number of cabs 

i m'nus drivers. Tho gain bcdonically would bo as usual 

\ several-fold; tho faro would gain by paying less: tho men 

who at present follow the occupation of driving cabs at 

uncomfortablo hours would gain by exchanging this 

occupation for a moro pleasant one ; and tho community 

in general would gain, since so much, at present unpro- 

i ductivc, labour would be set free and might become pro- 

\ ductivo. Why thon can we not introduce, at least ex- 

► peri mentally, this system 1 Simply because — tho usual 

\ answer — we are not honest enough ; because, as a com- 

munity, wo cannot be trusted to drive off in cabs without 

j a guardian; becauso so many of us would systematically 

t cheat tho cab owner by giving him less thau his due, or 

even — worst of all — by stealing his cab 1 So that again 

tho fact that our corporate honesty is below the necessary 

minimum standard debars us from spending less for given 

accommodation. But in a thoroly honest community wo 

\ take it that the organisation of a drivcrlcss-cab-systcm 

• will be excedingly simple. There will bo largo cab- 

" stands of drivcrlcss cabs, and at half-day one or two 

;' ostlers will come up and change the horses. Any ono 

■j requiring such a cab will enter ono and drive off. Arrived 

at his journey's end, ho will put tho full faro into the box 

provided, and then either the cab will be left on somo 
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other stand, or else so intelligent an animal as a horse 
will at once start off home again. Wo must, however, 
remember that at no distaut date horse-cabs will probably 
be partly or eutirclj superseded by electrical convey- 
ances; which change will, in many respects, greatly 
•amplify the system of drivcrlcss cabs. Wo do not, of 
course, for a moment profess that the above scheme is 
other than a rery crude outline ; but it is sufficient to 
•how how greatly simplified this, among other social pro- 
blems, becomes if we assume the whole public to be 
bonest. 

To continue our travels, — why did wo como up to 
London! Well perbnps to visit a theatre, or a picturo- 
gallery, or an exhibition, or some other place of amuse- 
ment Arrived here we find our moral at ouce pointed 
afresh; for, to whatever such place we go, wo find an 
array of checktakers or guardians of somo sort, whose 
occupations would at once be gone were tho general 
puMio sufficiently honest to be trusted : if wo wcro so 
bonest that no one would dream of entering an exhibition 
without patting his fee in a moneybox, or of taking a 
more expensive seat than he had payed for in the 
theatre, where would bo the necessity for such officials I 
Perhaps it may be replied that after all there are not 
many such employed: true; but the sum total is ap- 
preciable ; and theirs is so much labour locked up in an 

ployment not only unproductive of wealth but also 
since ministering (except negatively) to no one's 
happiness. But we are not honest onough to dispense' 
with them. 

We spoke just now of tho whole body of tickot-ofl&cials 
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m Wing simply a police upon us: and that suggests a 
reference to the national police What could afford a 
moro striking commcut upon tho loss, the double loss, of 
wealth entailed upon tho community by the dishoucsty 
of somo of its members, than this fact that in England 
and Wales alone wo rcquiro a total police-force of over 
32,000 men! 1 That is to say that tho nation, as a 
whole, is heavily taxed in order to provide a check on 
the dishonesty, rowdyism, and violence, of a section of 
its members. Verily, in the long run anyhow, Honesty 
t.1 the best Policy l Tho direct losses caused by actual 
deeds of violcnco and dishonesty seem almost trivial 
when compared with the grand annual loss necessary in 
order to prevent a reign of violence and fraud. Wo may, 
however, admit that the case as regards tho police is not 
entirely on a par with that of tho tick ot-col lectors and 
conductors ; inasmuch as the need for police is mainly 
duo to the avowedly criminal classes; whereas the 
potential sinners against honesty in tho matter of travel- 
ling, etc., aro to bo reckoned in great numbers among 
the highly " respcctablo " classes. 

As au intermediate instance we may however point to 
our legal organisation. Besides the stipendiary magis- 
trates, who are simply an appendage to the police -force, 
we havo to tako into account the expenses of Count/ 
Court Judges, Judges of the Higher Courts — whether 
Civil, Criminal, or Equity— with all their host of subor- 
dinate oiliccrs, and tho general expenses of the courts ; 
and wo then find that the cost of law and justice in 

1 According to the 1881 Census— besides 3,000 women. 
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the United Kingdom it about $ix million* annually/ 1 
Now self evidently this great annual burden is simply a 
corollary to our general want of honesty. Because, 
looked at as a nation, we have so scant a regard for 
honor, honesty, and fairness, all this complicated 
machinery of wigs, gowns and beadles is required — and 
must be paid for. 1 Bo it remembered too that this cal- 

* This Includes £1,500,000 for the Irish constabulary, and 
£500,000 for the London Police. As wi'l 1m shown sttl*ie<|uciitlr, 
this Bndget charge of £0,000,000 is very far from representing 
the total expense to the nation. 

• The grief of It all is that the rogues and sharpen, whose 
eml-doings necessitate all this machinery, are not compelled to 
fay for it : and one is sometimes inclined to despair of social 
improve m e n t when one observes the stolid pigheaded determina- 
tion of onr lawmakers to ignore the most crying ahuscs and to 
learn chaos nnreformed. It is no exaggeration, but a simple 
literal statement of fact, to say (hat our laws arc specially con- 
trived to leave honest men at the mercy of rogues and swindlers. 
We pass by the bankruptcy taws — which enable scoundrels to 
thrive by their roguery— and likewise that iniquitous enactment 
which prevents both civil and criminal action being taken 
against fraudulent company • promoters et id omno genus— an 
enactment that enables them to snap their fingers at the victims 
they have fleeced — we pass by all such scandals as these since 

present purport is to point out the disgracefully backward 
■lition of oar law a* compared with that of— Scandinavia ! 
It is of no see for as Knglishmen to plume ourselves upon lending 
the van of civilisation when littlo Scandinavia can outstrip us 
In eommonsenae laws, ami in regard to justice puts ns to limine. 
Xarrc, as it seems, a man who has been committed for trial is 
compelled, if found guilty, to pay for the expenses of his keep 
while awaiting trial and for the expenses incurred in bringing 
him to justice— a moat admirable and salutary procediug which 
of esw rs s the "( Morions Knglish constitution " wdl not hear of. 
If art the system is so arranged that (1) a man who has been 
swindled and robbed may have no criminal redress at all : and 
(2) if he hare, and from public spirit avail himself thereof, hs 
any attempt to recover bis money of which he has 
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dilution embraces only iho national law costs: add 
thereto tho costs for solicitors and counsel incurred by 
every litigant, and what a total should we hare 1 

But after all, this vast expenditure on a machinery of 
jx)lice, necessitated by tho internal dishonesty and violcnco 
of our fellow-countrymen, which compels us to impoverish 
ourselves to this amount iu order to safeguard person and 

boon roblicd !— a monstrous and incredibly fatuous provision ; 
whilst (.1) if thore be criminal redrew, ho himself it left to work 
tho cx|km»»ivo law-machinery; that it, having surrendered his 
"natural right" to vindicate himself by force, and having paid 
heavy (axes nil his life, tho return mado by the State is to allow 
him to do— himself— tho Stato's work of public prosecution ! Ie 
not this an admirable arrangemont that makes tho honcat 
jNiy tho costs incurred by the dishonest? But (4) oven if, as in 
rare esses, that national fraud the Public Prosecutor can bo 
kicked and cntfed into doing his duty, even thon the roguo 
Viliono prosecution entails all this expense pays not ono farthing 
of Iliocostal lint, having thus shown itself far inferior to tho 
code of little Scandinavia as an instrument for pmiishing rogues, 
Knglish Law— in direct defiance of tho maxim which it is over- 
laaiingly cackling over— oiidoavours to square tho account by 
punishing tho innocent. A man committed to prison to await 
Ids triad is treated almost as tho ho were a condemned mis- 
creant : and, if found not guilty by tho Jury, not ono farthing 
of reparation do wo mako him for loss of time, loss of lilicrty, 
loss of money, And loss of homo. In Scandinavia, however— 
whore possibly the inhabitants do not thank Heaven quite so 
fervently or ostentatiously that they are virtuous and religious, 
and where ap)»arentjy they devote somo attention to actimj 
morally — we may again find n pattern — and blush ; for there, if 
found not guilty, a prisoner is suitably compensated for tho loss) 
of time, comfort, and money, which ho has suiTcrcd. Iu fact 
tho difference is just this : Kngland affords manifold facilities) 
to rogues to escape from justice : and peremptorily refuses jus- 
tice to innocent and wronged men : Scandinavian law punishes 
rogues and com|»cnsates innocent men. Compared then with 
Scandinavia, Kngland seems to bo still in a semi-barbarous 
coudition I 
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property, is but small when compared with the terrible 
drain made on our resources by the army and navy : 
mad what are these but a direct consequence of interna- 
tional dishonesty, violence, rapine, and bloodthirstinoss : 
a consequence, and alas, too ofton a cause I Assuredly, 
if ever in the whole history of tho world a glaring and 
overwhelming proof has been experimentally furnished 
demonstrative of the old adage that Honesty is the best 
Policy, we have it now in the present condition of 
Europe; every state bowed down, groaning, and strength- 
drained, by the terriblo incubus of enormous armaments ; 
the nations taxed and triply impoverished ; first by being 
compelled to kttp hundreds of thousands of idle men ; 
secondly by losing exactly so many wealth-creators ; 
thirdly by the expense of material armaments — guns, 
forts, ships, powder, etc., otc. : and all this awful wasto 
•imply because every nation believes — and rightly — 
pretty nearly ovcry other nation to be — like itself — a 
robber and a murderer 1 Tho presence of standing 
armies in Europe of today is the maddest of all in- 
sanities; the demarcations of kingdoms have long since 
been mapped out ; and excepting on the Eastern frontier 
of Germany, and along tho Dnnubiau frontier — whero the 
danger exists of au inroad by the hordes of ravening 
savages who people that earthly hell ruled by devils 
incarnate and called Russia — there should bo not a 
soldier in Europe. Look across the Atlantic find sco 
America — happy country — almost without a soldier, and 
till lately pcrploxcd how to dispose of her national 
income; then look back at Europe groaning and writhing 
in blood and im|K>verishmcnt I The English army cost 
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(in 1887) 17 millions, its adjuncts 9 J millions, and the 
navy 12£ millions, making a total of 39 millions — practi- 
cally half our revcnuo spont on an international Jlobher- 
police. Putting aside all tho other loss entailed, there is 
an averagt taxation of 6 or 7 pounds annually on overy 
householder in the United Kingdom in order to keep up 
this Robber-police. Let any man of small income ask 
himself how much additional happiness this would mean 
to hiin every year ; and yet this direct loss is the small- 
est part of the total impoverishment so caused Verily, 
Honesty is the best Policy I 
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CTIAPTER IT. 

TIM OMAT SBRVAXT QUESTION*. 

M Rut the heart, and the mind, 
And the voice, of mankind, 
Khali arise in communion t 
Ami who thail resist thai proud union V* 

Now let as refer to a different category of occupations. 
In the several preceding examples wc have becu anxious 
to show how certain modes of labour, which arc absolutely 
unproductive of any pleasure to the public (being indeed 
a nuisance), and are also in an economic sense absolutely 
unproductive also, would at once disappear were men but 
sufficiently honest. We want no Jules -Verne- invent ions 
to raider possible that much improvement in society- 
nothing but honesty; in any honest society — let alone 
Utopia — all police of every kind must disappear. But 
our concern is now with certain occupations which are 
not police-born at all, but which are simply the con- 
comitants of our complex civilisation ; and alt ho most of 
these bo not productive in the economic sense, yet do 
they minister to our comfort, meeting real or factitious 
needs, The question is now — will such occupationa 
persist in a semi-Utopian society, or will they be 

abolished I The truth is that, while they seem 

t6 
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necessary to the comfort of the public— or of large 
classes thereof — they are undeniably unpleasant to tho 
workers: and moreover with tho growing refinement of 
evolving society, ami the raising of tho general minimum 
of refinement, these occupations may primi facie be 
cx]>cctcd to become more and more distasteful to the 
workers. How thou shall we reconcile the opposition, 
since, selfevidcntly, there can be no unpleasant occu- ' 
pations in any approximate Utopia! Wo do not proposo 
here to avail ourselves of Spencer's principle of adapta- 
tion to tho unavoidable, or to enquire whether, in spite 
of growing refinement, men might become reconciled to, 
and finally take great pleasure in, e.g. scavenging : since, 
tal'ore falling back on that last lino of defeuco, it is at 
least permissible to enquire whether the seemingly un- 
avoidable may not be modified or dispensed with. 

It is not proposed to discuss in the present chapter a 
number of such unpleasant occupations with a view to 
determining their uuavoidability or otherwise ; such a 
discussion will bo found in a subsequent chapter ; l but 
for the present wo shall mid quite enough to occupy us 
for a couple of chapters or so in tho great Servaut- 
(juestion. 

Every body — both here and in America, and still more 
in Australia — seems to be agreed that one of tho most 
pressing (minor) social problems of to-day is that of 
domestic service. Now, on this score a good deal might 
be said, and there are sundry aspects to the question. 
In the first place, if any one expect from us an assent 

1 See chapter xi., to which tho reader may advantageously 
refer at this juncture* 
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to the universal mistress-cry that this scarcity of 
domestic servants ii a grave evil, let him muko up 
bis mind to bo disappointed. Wo can not and will not 
cry amem to this caste-prayer of " Givo us this day our 
old fashioned servants." We will admit to tho full the 
annoyance and inconvenience caused to u$ — the em- 
ployers—by the changes wrought in the servant-class 

* 

during tho last half century ; and we Tory fully real i ho 
the discomfort induced by repeated changes — tho hero 
it seems to us that the actual material discomfort and 
worry caused are perhaps less serious than the tmotional 
evil — the impossibility of creating a feeling of personal 
esteem and friendship between master and servant, of 
making the servant one of the family as was the case 
in former days, when tho servant would speak of " our " 
bouse, "omr" children, and so on. Wo admit to feeling 
very strongly on this point, and to yearning for the 
affectionate life-long tics of old days, when a maid 
entered the service of a young mistress just married, 
and grew old along with her — tho mutual esteem and 
fellow-feeling deepeuing from year to year; or if anon 
the maid married, she yet retained tho kindly kinship- 
feeling, and periodically visited her old mistress to talk 
of the children and all household interests. 

Yes I We confess to a very poignant regret for this 
old affectionate intercourse, tho possibility of which 
seems destroyed, or at least indefinitely suspended, now ; 
but we can go no further with those who sigh for the 
at old servants," nor can we endorse their indignant re- 
proaches on the modern domestic. For, however happy 
the results in individual cases uuder the old style, it 
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must 1)0 remembered that tho long unchanged service, 
and tbo docility and submission, were all duo to oue 
cause — viuy tho inexperience, hclplcssucss, and ignorance, 
of tho servants, and tho general overaweduess aud 
alicay8-carry-2purietf4oidy*ml-r€Vcrenf(y4o-your-better$- 
nrss inculcated upon the poorer classes by their castc-boni 
ami caste-bound superiors. Now— except in tho country 
where non-doflmg to tho squiro and tho parson is still high 
felony— all such insolent nonsenso is disappearing. The 
"revolt" of tho servants is only another effect and 
symptom of tho same salutary social revolution that has 
given us strikes, 1 trade unions, extended franchise, and 
hihour-confcrcurcs: . all aliko mean tho shakiug-off of 
thraldom, aud tho assertion of tho independence of mau. 
But housekeepers aud mistresses are, as a rule, little 
given to philosophising on sociology — or on anything 
cl*o ; aud they deplore as unmixed evil what is, iu 
great measure, very good. Wo have but scant patienco 
or sympathy with that intolerant casto-spirit which can 
look on one side — its own si do— only of tho shield, and 
judge tho goodness or badness of any chango simply by 
tho resultant oftcct 011 tho comfort of tho caste. On 
tho contrary, wo cannot but rejoice — however much in- 
convenience may at times be caused to ourselves 
personally — that tho class of domestic servants is now 
in so far better a position that it is able to insist on 
higher wages, more extensivo privileges, and tho sua- 

■ 

1 Not, of conrse, that we can othorwiso than deplore the 
frequency of slri Ua— t\\c misery nnd loss entailed by them— tho 
wo rejoice that tho workmen cau assort themselves and are 110 
longer serfs. 
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pension of vexatious and impertinent restrictions. The 
modern mist rots laments not only the loss of long- 
service-servants, but the loss of that authority and powtr 
in which her mother and grandmother gloriod : the lust 
of power is rampant in the human breast, and fow have 
the virtue willingly to resign the sceptre. Nowadays— • 
far otherwise was it in the past generation — servants aro 
awake to their own value, and no longer clcavo to their 
one situation ; for thoy know that their supply is below 
their employers' demands, and that a good servant need 
never want a berth. Similarly they will not tolerate 
those arrogant and insolent caste-regulations which 
forbade them to wear colors; and we hope that in a 
Tery short time they will throw oflT the " cap " also to 
which they are at present deomed in order to mark their 
place below the salt Caps may bo suitablo to age, but 
we have no sort of patience with those people who insist 
upon a young girl putting on these hair-extinguishers, 
instead of allowing— or teaching — her to dress her hair 
in ike one mode in which any woman should wear her 
hair.* To one thing these mistresses had better mako 
np their minds at onoe— ft*., that if tho servant-system 
be fated to endure, it will he only in an abundantly 
modified form. The general refining-proccts will give 
ns servants on a higher lcvol of refinement ; and tho 
present insistence on a stern demarcation in personal 
appearance between housemaid and daughter of the 
bowse must collapse. Those who are horrified if a 
servant, waiting at table, wear a watch and chain, and 
who would faint instanto at seeing her minus a cap, 
1 VU. t ia a coil on the top of the head. 
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may rest assured that tho future maid will not only 
appear thus, but also (in any family with a lovo for 
esthetic graces) with flowers in her hair: for life is so 
full of uglinesses that wo can ill nHbrd to squander tho 
possibilities of beauty and grace. 

Now it appears to us that ono reason why tho long- 
scr vice-system lias practically disappeared with tho old 
cas'c-rcgimo is this — that the employer*, blinded and 
heart-hardened by their intolerable caste-notions, lmvo 
steadfastly resisted, point by point and liuo by line, 
ever}* advance of tho servants, and, to the very best of 
their — happily limited — ability, have hindered tho 
emancipation. It really seems absolutely impossible to 
muko employers understand — far less realise — that 
servants are not a class specially brought into existence 
by a divine Providcnco to minister to their comfort. 
As long as they thus insist upon regarding every advanco 
of tho servants as a wilful rebellion, every now departure 
as both wicked and foolish, uud — significantly — think 
tho wholo question summed up by deploring tho " grow- 
ing independence " of the servant-class — so long it is 
hopeless to expect any rc-cstablishmcnt of tho old kindly 
feeling. For servants know perfectly well in what light 
their attempts at enfranchisement arc regarded ; and tho 
patent, tho smouldering, resentment of mistress raises 
inevitably an antipathetic feeling in maid. Thoy know 
perfectly well that every privilcgo of theirs has boon won 
in tho teeth of opprobrium, opposition, and sarcasm, 1 

1 Tt has been most truthfully said that, to really know — to 
realise— the inner life of any age, wo must study its light litem* « 
lure. Anyone who should wish to study tho social lifo of tho 
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and that, were it possible, probably ninety-nino employers 
out of o?ery hundrod would instantly oombiue to reduce 
nerrant* to the status of fifty years ago. 
"Bat" — cries the injured mistress — "what has this to do 



last half century would naturally turn to the pages of Pnneh, 
the study of which it almoat a liberal education by itself— at 
least in that sense of •• liberal " which eicludcs the moat raluable 
of all knowledge, anyhow. Punch ia usually read for amusement 
— r el y; hot beneath the aocial aatirc and tho humor lica a 
»oral which he who runs may read. 8ome forty -five years ago 
there appeared in Punch a aeries of sketches entitled Scrmnhinl. 
isas ; or, whal'ttohtcomeoftht AtiMrtstcs t anil here may be found 
several apt illustrations of onr contention— that tho typical 
Mistress b hopelessly imbued with tho notion that servants are 
a lower caste, specially created by Providence as miuistrants to 
the comfort of the wealthier ; and that any assertion of inde- 
pendence or selfregard on their part is both wicked and abrurd. 
These sketches also illustrate our argument that part of the pro* 

it discord between servant and mistress is traceablo to the 
and ridicule which the dominant class hare heaped upon 
their incipient ly self -asserting servants. It would bo rather a 
rash assumption to make that the sa tinned servants never saw 
Pumrk ; ami, having seen themselves so satirised, tlicy would be 
something mors, or something less, than human, did not their 
relations with their employers become embittered and dia* 
eordaat; altho it is doubtful whether the evils thus wrought 
wars so great as the rtjlex-tjett of tho sarcasms on the minds of 
the employer-class, who thus became only the more confirmed in 
their prejudices as to the one duty of servants, and the mors 
disjiosed to scorn all notions of servants' rigbta 

Kirst of all noting that the very title of Scrrn*t<jaJi*m ; <r, 
wkml'if become o/ tk* Mi»trt**t*t is itself eloquent testimony to 
the truth of our indictment, and alone speaks volumes for the 
usental attitude— the hopelessly prejudiced, caste born, attitude 
— mm mm! by the typical employer, wo pass to one or two 
examples (the references to Punch are thro'uut to the .1 volume 
edition of Utchi Cartoon* published 18*018*7 by Bradbury 
Ajraew *Ca). 

lists ss one entitled An ImpwUmi Minx (1852) (I. r. 64). A 
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with it! You admit that servants aro 111 a far bettor 
position than formerly ; and you equally admit that they 
aro nevertheless far more dissatisfied, and that the old 
affectionate relations cannot, under present conditions, 



shocking old frtimp, with very scanty curls at the sides of her 
face, thus addresses a vciy pretty maid, who hits combed some of 
her luxuriant tresses into long curls surrounding her checks s 
"Go and put up those curls directly if you please* Uow dsro 
you imitate mo in that manner? Impertinence 1 n And a 
practically identical example is one entitled A Caun/or Rtproof 
(1847) (I. p. 2.">7). Now in both of these cases we will frankly 
aduiit that tho point of the sarcasm is really directed at the 
mistresses, and that they, and not their blooming maidservants, 
arc in reality gibbeted. In so far therefor one must exonerate 
Leech from a chargo of intensifying caste- ill will. But we are 
anxious, so far as concerns these two cuts, to draw attention to 
their truth/nines* : they exactly reflect tho prejudiced intolerant 
ante -spirit ; and at least ninety-nine mistresses out of every 
hundred who saw these sketches would consider the two pretty 
maids to be acting with great impertinence, and tho two 
mistresses to be fully justified in their indignation. In fact so 
thoroly typical of tho employer-spirit are these sketches that it is 
doubtful whother many mistresses would perccivo tho real 
humor at all — thoir attention being entirely occupied by the 
misdeeds of tho maids and tho just wrath of their mistresses ; 
like the latter they would perhaps think that the whole absurdity 
lay in the maids' attempt to imitate (1) their mi a tresses' hair- 
dressing. 

In other illustrations of Scrmntrialinm however we find nothing 
but gibes, ridicule, and sarcasm, at the expense of tho servauts. 
Iu No. 7, for instance (ISftt) (I. p. *2£2), we tind two violently 
caricatured servants catling at tho house where " Hann 
Jenkins" is employed, to leave their cards, and express a hope that 
she got homo all right after the ball. In No. 10 (1853) (I. p. 9.1) 
an aggressively snub-nosed heavy-built girl remarks, •' With 
my beauty and figure I ain't ngoing to stop in sarvico no longor." 
In No. 10 (1803) (III. p. 2*20) a smutty-faced, snub-nosed, re- 
markedly awkward -looking, maid -of -all- work, being reproved 
for wearing her crinoline in the morning, replies that the sweeps 
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be> re-estahlished : then this junt proves the truth of our 
complaints — that tito servant of to-day is far iuferior to Uie 
•errant of our grandmothers' timo.*' 

This ma j seem plausible, but the answer to it ha* 
already been implied. Lot us tnko a parallel I rum tho 

wetw coming, ami the couldn't think of opening the door to 
t h f i— — eh a ligvre at she would have badced without her 
crinoline I And Bnally ia ono entitled Srrraniffntum te 
A uatrmiia— a Fact, a servant, of about aa ungainly a build an the 
preceding one, appear* dressed in a riding habit (ilrriidful re* 
aeiH !), aa«i inform* her mistress that, having an hour to spare, 
•at ia '* going to try her new hotae." 

Now the tint point, to which we w!«h to draw attention in 
Uteee illustrations, ia the intolerant ami supercilious attitude 
taken ap with regard to any attempted advance of the servants. 
The tacit assumption underlying all Ihcae satires— and caavntial 
to their very eitstenee— ia that dance*, visiting cards, a good 
figure, and horse riding, are no sclfevidciitly, so pal|Mh1y, the 
•pccul endowment of th« ruling chtM only, that nny mention 
mi them in connection with servant* iNC«ftcmially ludicrous : that 
— enmption once made, it nerds only to j»oint the satire by a mis* 
|*taced If. a snub nose, or a l»ad figure, and the force is complete. 
We are not for a moment denying the humour "f Leech's satire— 
we tl» ink that we appreciate it to the very fullest — but we do 
emphatically protect against the intolerant raatc-lmrii meuul 
standpoint, —so admirably illustrated by Leech— from which the 
struggle* of the servant class are regarded. We will go even 
farther ; and. admitting that instances arc to baud of genuine ah- 
surdities committed by servants, we will ask — Is it kind, is it 
cMvalroua, to hold them up to scorn and contumely in a class. 
journal — they being the weaker party ? Satirise the strong as 
eaaca aa you like, vent your sarcasm on them to the top of your 
tsswt — for yon do it at your own risk : but is it chivalrous, is il 
brar«, is it other than tncauspiritod, to satirise a class below, 
whs cannot retaliate, aud whose absurdities and uncouihnc*«c* 
are due simply to the want of that education and that happier 
•octal environment which you — thro no merit of your own — have 
•ejjmcd? What other result can follow but 'inn- r— try aod 
gratuitous em Utter meat of feeling, ami ilia ill T 
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army. Wo read of certain great commander* addressing 
their soldiers as " My children/' and wo indulge in much 
sentiment over tho affectionate relations thus existing, 
and deploro tho fact that iu our own army such relations 
arc impossible. But it has most truly been pointed out & 
that such relations are symptomatic of an army where the 
men have no rights : u My children " is the phraso of a 
despot addressing soldiers whoso lives aro absolutely in 
his hands, and who havo no redross against his decrees 
however arbitrary : it is tho watchword of tho M patri- 
archal" rule. But things aro different in our army, 
wiiero the lowest has legal rights aud may obtain redress 
lor injustice "Kespcet for rights" has superseded 
patronage. 

Now it appean to us that here is a strong analogy 
to the household relations which wo aro considering. 
Formerly a mistress, altho certainly not holding her 
servant's lifo in her hands, yet had her very tolerably 
tinder her thumb. Tho great difficulty of communication 
and of travelling in those days naturally induced depend- 
ence ; for a servant, having onco secured a tolerable 
situation, would put up with a good deal of tyranny 
rather than risk her livelihood by leaving. How in those 
pre cheap-newspaper, and prc-rcgistry-offico, days could a 
servant hoar of a now situation, or how make her wants 
known 1 Situations then were probably tilled up on 
personal recommendations, aud " characters M went for 
everything. In days when a cardinal article of faith was 
that "Kcbclliou is as the sin of witchcraft, and any 

l We rcprrt to have totally forgotten the author from whom we 
quote — and necessarily therefor we quote only in pamphraso* 
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attempt to assert independence was regarded as atheistical 
and republican, it may be well understood that a servant 
who resented caste-tyranny, caste-usurpations, and caste- 
restrictions, would stand but a poor chance of finding a 
second situation ; for probably the supply of servants — 
or of would-be-servants — then, was fully up to the 
demand. In those days too the doctrines of humility 
and of obedience to superiors wcro steadily engrained in 
childreu*s minds, and contentment in that state of life in- 
culcated, by caste-parsons who, themselves imbued with 
the quintessential spirit of caste, had yet the clfroutcry to 
style themselves followers of Jesus of Nazareth, who — if 
he taught anything — most emphatically taught (rightly 
or wrongly) the fraternity and " equality " of man I 

Very well then : is it not now very intelligible that the 
mistress, looking down from her lofty standpoint of 
superiority, could easily condescend affectionately to her 
servants — practically possessing no rights, and taught to 
reverence her as a mistress ; while naturally too a lifelong 
emincction alone would in many instances superinduce 
feelings of affection, & 

i lUit It It highly advisable to rememlicr that, whilst our 
grandmothers ilrow for us touching picture* of tlio alfoct innate 
relations between well-conditioned mistresses and servant*, we 
naturally hear nought of the suffering* of servants at tlio hands 
of ill-conditioned mistresses. We know of no more ridiculous 
•sample of the almost incredible lengths to which this precious 
caste-arrogance may go, than is afforded by a passage in one of 
De Quinocy'e autobiographical sketches. The frmale i*/«W 
—"sly mother, by original choice, and by early training snder 
a very aristocratic father, rrroiied a* d**/rrr/y from ail dirtct 
nmrnnnkntfam rith her arrra*/*, as the 1'ythia at Delphi from 
the attendants that swept out the temple." (See also a pauatfe 
la his ttdrmimcUsm ft <*# M'oWat 0/ #rtf«— M *ly mother, alio 
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Tt may perhaps then bo inferred that any possibility of 
resuming the old affectionate relations is now doomed, 
und that there will bo a mutual standing- u pon-onc'a- 
rights until the end of the chapter : such, however, is— 
wo trust — not the caso : and we introduced the com- 
ments on the caste-opposition to servants' emancipation 
in order to mark what appeared to us tho poison-fount. 
The long-scrvicc-system, with its concomitant develop- 
ment of affection, is not — wo hope — incompatible with 
servants' independence and servants 9 rights, but only 
incompatible with tiie mutual distrust and resentment born ' 
of tho bitter opposition, manifested in tho past and in 
the prc'ont, to the advanco of tho servants. So long as 
employers will take tho caste-view, so long as they will 
insist that a servant is their god-appointed subject, so 
long will any re-establish men t of good feeling remain 
impossible. 

If this view bo correct, employers as a class have 
mainly themselves to thank for all the present discom- 
fort and irritation ; and a re-establish incut may bo 
rffectod when they meet tho servants halfway — or more 
than halfway — and, by taking trouble for their comfort 
and by consulting their feelings, make them feel them- 
selves real members of tho family. In other words, 
affectionate relations wcro possible* when servants had no 
rights : and they will be possible when servants' rights 
and privileges are fully and loyally recognised : but they 



never chose to have any direct communication with her servants, 
always hail a housekeeper for the regulation of all domestic 
business.") 
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can hard) j be expected in this transition-time when the 
rights are incomplete and are grudgingly conceded. 

In the foregoing wo maj havo seemed — almost neces- 
sarily perhaps — to attribute all tho faults to the 
mistresses and all the virtues to the servants : but this 
of course were absurd. With all our strong sympathies 
for the weaker side, wo recognise full}' — if only iroin 
personally unpleasant experience, 'twere enough — the 
abundant faults of many servant*, which render it almost 
impossible for tho noblest-minded mistress to tano an 
abiding interest in them, and almost prccludo tho possi- 
bility of granting special indulgences — tho grunting of 
which, so far from ercating a reciprocal feeling of good- 
will, would only be taken advantage of. Wo are also 
free to admit that nowadays many young servants con- 
stantly change their places from a mere sudden mania 
for change, and often (as wo can assert from personal 
knowledge) very greatly to their own detriment ; while- 
doubtlesdy under the old system circumstances would 
have coerced them into remaining in ono situatiou — to 
the advantage of themselves no less than 01 their em- 
ployers: but this does not justify us iu yearning for tho 
return of a vicious system. For tho rest, wo must trust 
to time, and to the effects of a rtnl education, and to tho 
fact that the — far bettor- treated — servants of tho future 
will probably be drawn from a highor social stratum 
than that which at preseut supplies us. Above all, lot 
it be remembered that the wise training and friendly 
counsel giveu by a mistress to a maid iu herfint $itua- 
turn, may mako all the difference for good or ill to tho 
girl's after life; it is upon the early training given by 
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mistresses that mistresses must in great measure rely for 
the fashioning of their servants. 

Now the whole of the foregoing may seem a mere 
digression ; but it is really a necessary preliminary if one 
desiro to specula to on the probablo position of sorvants in 
a higher-evolved social state. Wo do not so much pro* 
pose to enquire now whether domestic servants in any 
form will exist in Utopia itsolf ; for such enquiry wero 
somewhat futile and would havo but small bearing on the 
present: our concern in this essay, thro'out, is rathor 
with a social state, tho considerably in advance of, yet 
evidently in touch with, our own ; and we wish to 
exniuiuo how far wo might at onco realise it, if wo — aud 
others— chose. 

Now clearly some preliminary conditions must bo laid 
down. It appears to us that our efforts should be 
directed to the enquiry (I) bow far servants may be 
dispensed with altogether, and (2) how far their work 
may bo so modified as to comprise nothing essentially 
repugnant: — this latter condition with rogard to every 
occupation being very important if we would havo a 
happy social stato. It is not clear — any exact data being 
non-existent — whether wo should anticipato a greater 
dearth of servants at a later time, or not Arguing from 
tho present tendency, clearly wo should ; and in that 
case there wero obvious reasons for enquiring how far wo 
may do without them. But nevertheless it appears to 
us not improbable, and that for several reasons, that 
there may yet bo an abundanco of domestic servants. 
We take it for granted that their wages will continue to 
rise, and this alone will of course prove au attraction ; 
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while the great amelioration of their lot which we antici- 
pate will not only reconcile to domestic service targe 
numbers who at present prefer the independence of, e.g., 
factory-life, but will moreover bring into their ranks 
man/ who now earn a miserable livelihood as tenth-rate 
gove rn e ss es, altho really wholly unfit for teaching. 
Furthermore, for reasons which will be apparent later, it 
seems to us that the number of servants employed in 
an/ one household will rarely excedo one or two, and 
consequently, in so far, the demand (as compared with 
the present) will bo appreciably lessened and tlio supply 
increased. However, since so many other and disturbing 
factors enter into this problem, it is impossible to form 
any conclusion at the present time. 

Now anybody who will tako the troublo to walk round 
his house with his eyes open (instead of, as usuully, $hul) 
may speedily discover various domestic duties which are, 
in reality, wholly u*netes$ary t and could be dispensed with 
at once if necessity arose. To begin with the beginning 
of the day — what is a servant's first duty when she conies 
downstairs I We understand that it is to clear up the 
various fire-grates, and to generally prowl around with 
ashes, cinders, and blacklead pots-and-brushes — to the 
no small detriment of her hands. Now it is absolutely 
certain that this system is doomed — for our wastoful 
English practice of heating by open hearths will be sup- 
planted in favour either of a system of hot pipes connected 
with one central huge fire, or of gas-stoves in each room : 
either plan will abolish the whole dirty work of black* 
leading.* 

1 Aed sayuM who does teop his eytt open, sod observe* how 
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Again it is very usual to have whito hearthstones, and 
also an array of white doorsteps, which a housemaid in 
com i>clled to periodically clean ; and it is surely a pi toon* 
sight to 8C0 some young girl on a bitter bleak wintry 
morning kneeling out in tho open air and dating at those 
miserable doorsteps 1 What sort of hands can ouo cxpoct 
to find her possessing after such work — what but coarse 
rough chapped hands] And why should fair hands be 
confined to a lady t No : rest assured that white 
hearthstones and whito doorsteps are also doomed — as 
every thing entailing useless work, work producing ntitlicr 
pleasure nor profit^ is doomed in a better social state. 

Tho next duty of the servants, wo presume, would be 
to dust and sweep out tho living rooms ; and hero we do 
not see any escape: "matter in tho wrong place" must 
ulways be removed, and, since intolerance of dirt is de- 
veloped pari passu with civilisation, it is in no wise 
probable that higher-evolved man will remit tho least 
proportion of this department of household work. One 
may possibly hope that advancing electrical scienco will 
solve this problem by some system of dust-collectors, de- 
pending on a polarisation of tho dust particles; and if. 
is even conceivable that the dust might bo collected into 
a duM-swalloioer by some merely mechanical contrivance 
producing vortices or whirlwinds in each room : but since 
such hopes are somewhat chimerical — certainly so at the 
present time — wo profcr not to rely upon them. One 



things go In an ordinary English middleclass home when perhaps 
several visitors are present in cold weather, nnd fires are required 
in various rooms, will not depreciate tho difference thus mode in 
the servants work. 

4 
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nut j. howeTer, make two observations on the subject o f 
dusting and sweeping : Firstly, that with tho abolition of 
sssaU, the work iu city-houses will be immensely de- 
creased, in fact brought down almost to the country 
minimum ; and secondly, that in this work there is 
nothing actually unhealthy or rtpugnant (as in dirty 
work); in fact, the sweeping is healthy exercise, and 
many ladies allow none but their daughters to dn*t 
drawing-room treasures. It seems to us especially for- 
tunate that this department of household work, which 
cannot as yet be superseded, is practically almost un- 
objectionable. 

Let us precede with the servant's daily duties. What 
would be her next task 1 Probably to clean and black 
the boots. Here again wo may feel very well assured 
that a change in the direction of abolition will occur anon. 
It is— we presume — not known who was the miserable 
idiot that first introduced the dirty and object ioniblo 
practice of covering our boots with blacking ; but anyone 
who likes to dip into tho future may satisfy himself that 
the boots for future wear will I* either of patent leafier 
or brown, or at any rat o something other than bhwketl ; so 
that here again the quantity of domestic work will be 
lessened, and the quality much improved. Knife dom- 
ing, and the washing-up of glas* and crockery- ware, will 
always be necessary ; but iu such work there is — for- 
tunately — nothing at all objectionable or onerous. 

It were of course hardly feasible, and neither is it 
necessary, to follow the servant thro every department 
of the day's work ; our object is simply to show how 
readily the quantity of household work, and consequently 
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tie need for servants, may bo diminished, and also how 
the quality of it — by the- dclotion of unsavoury portions 
— may bo so improved that there may be nothing loft in 
household service repugnant to the feelings of a refined 
and tolerably educated girl. 1 

Of course the intellectual girl will never bo employed 
on housemaids' work ; — 'twould be a wicked waste of her 
brain-power: but not all can be highly intellectual, and yet 
oil may bo educated and refined. Now when such a con- 
summation as that hero depicted shall havo been attained, 
it is clear that tho problem of how to admit servants to 
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'To ^ive one more example, — which is certainly necessary tho 
unsavoury, — tho most disgusting part of a housemaid's work 
could and would l>o at once — now — alwlished, had the girls only 
the sen so to " striko " against it. It is a disgraco to our civilisa- 
tion that huilders have not ages since hern compelled to construct a 
simplest possihlo arrangement in every liedmom that Mould en- 
tirely obviate tho necessity for this dixgnsting work — which wo 
lay upon ynimy yirh. Now this, altho a disagreeable subject, is 
foully ono full of instruction and carries a significant moral. It 
typically illustrates that very peculiar product of tho human 
spirit - ca*t**ym/tathy. We deliberately ordain that young girls 
shall daily discharge an office of so repulsive a nnturo that even 
the by-no means-vcry*rcfiiH'd lower middle-class Philistine maw 
would resent it, and consider himself degraded by tho per* 
fnrmancc of such work. Arc wo to nssumo that these young 
girls — tho lowly born — are so destitute of any feelings of refine* 
incnt that they can adopt this phase of their work without re- 
pugnance J Surely no— in which caso we are responsible for 
systematically disrefining and lowering them by habituating 
tlicin to such work. This however is only one of ninny cases in 
point ; but for a further discussion of the subject we must refer 
the reader to ohapter v. — at the same time asking him to note— 
that, logically, the whole of that chapter is immediattly sequent 
to this note, altho for his convenience the discussion was relegated 
to a separate chapter iustead of being placed here as a lengthy 
footnote. 
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the * family," bow to oultivate ihoir friendship, will hare 
been solved for good. 

Bat however thai may He in the far future, we have 
jet to do with the present and the near future ; and it is 
advisable to enquire what amendments can bo introduced 
la varied ways into the present arrangements or die- 
arrangements— -for servant*' comfort— or discomfort. 

In the first place— premising all tiie reforms, per 
erte/fooa, or other wise, that wo huvo already indicated— 
we may take it that a very speedy reform will be made 
ia the fittings of the servants 9 bedroom*. Any considera- 
tion at all of psychological effects, any regard at all for 
the esthetic tinting of our sombre soul-life, would teach 
as that tho bedroom, whoso aspect moulds our frame of 
mind at night as we gradually fall otV to sleep, and at 
dawn when we wake, should bo furnished and fitted with 
the most scrupulous regard for picturcsqucuoss and 
o»*rofort : yet tho very common as|>cct of even " tho 
boys' " bedrooms in a normal middle-class household is 
depressing and cold-blooded to a degree that roally 
induces shuddering if one only think of it : fancy oneself 
then daily experiencing it I Instead of pictures, life, 
light, warmth, color, we find only bareness, ugliness, and 
desolation. If such then be tho measure meted out to 
oar own boys, what regard was likely to bo paid to tho 
rants! But wo may rely upon it that tho reform 
come here also, and that servunts' bedrooms 1 will 



•It Is ofUa statsd that in torn* West-end honacs a •errant 
*U*ps ia IS* kitchen vn«lcr the clrrsarr ! At will ho ohterred, 
w% do tot rtfar to each harhariem as this, but to lot normal dis- 
ej a esrraat's ruom. 
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anon be furnished and fitted pleasantly, and wanned 
rationally. l 

Again, under our present regime, tlio servant* havo no 
living-room other thun the kitchen with its over* present 
culinary smells : no builder ever has the comiuon-acnso 
! or humanity to build, adjacent to the kitchen, a small 
room which might bo used as a servants' sitting-room : 
and, if he did so, not one household in 100 would havo 
the sense or humanity to lot the servants use it And 
yet how would any of us liko to livo in a kitchen ; what 
chance is there of real comfort or refinement under such 
conditions I But no one ever troubles to apply tho 
golden rulo to his rclatiou* with servants. Yet it would 
bo so easy to alleviate so greatly a norvaut's lifo : with a 
cosy bedroom, a cosy, well - lighted, decently - fitted, 
i sitting-room, supplied witli books — or at least book- 
\ shelves — and dedicated wholly to tho servants' use ; 
with tho abolition of dirty work as already indicated ; 
and with tho abolition also of ridiculous and insolent 
restrictions, and with fair facilities for visiting and en- 
tertaining her friends ; surely then a servant's life in an 
ordinary English middle-class household would becomo 
one that might well be envied and coveted by many a 
young girl who must needs earn her own living. For 
even with all tho drawbacks which wo have so fully 
admitted, it must be re mom be rod how immensely 
superior is tho lot of a housemaid, living in a targe, 

1 At present, pcoplo who pride themselves on their M common 
senso " will sit all tho evening in a room at 70°, and then nndrtM$ 
in a room at 3.V I So long as they are content with this for 
themselves, there is clearly uo hope for servants. 
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airy, healthj, house, in a good neighborhood, and having 
abundance of generous fare, to that of her sinter living 
(tmuetiinea perhaps with difficulty) on far iuiunor food, 
in a email stuffy unhealthy cottago or Oat 

We spoko just now of liberty to receive friends ; an>1 
thai reminds us how cruel is the often timca-prcscut 
treatment of servants. Tho doctrine (tacit or avowed) 
that they are born simply to minister to our comfort and 
Dot to their own, has sunk so deep into tho employer- 
mind that in many households it is looked upon as a 
distinct piece of wickedness if a servant dare to receive 
the visit* of friends in tho kitchen. 1 Our own lives 
would be intolerable without the sunshine of loving 

• Her* again we may with advantage quote from Pit*rh % And 
among Leech's drawings will bo found two that arc cxcodin^ly 
pertinent to the ■abject Tho first, " An Artful Excuse " (1847) 
(I. p. WK It a double eut, representing, on the out sitlo, an ex- 
terior, with a sol ier waiting at the garden gate ; and on tht 
other an interior— a maid-servant entering tht sitting-room with 
a req ue st, " Oh, if yon please, could I go out for hall an hour to 
buy a piece of ribbon !" In the second, "Not Very Likely" 
(1830) (I. 108), a shocking old fright of a mistress, suddenly cut-r. 
Ing tht kitchen, discovers there a redcoat (unmistakably from tht 
Emerald Isle). With a countenance ex prcifti ve of the utnv«t 
Indignation and horror, she enquires, "Weill I'm suro ! And 
pray who it that?" "Oh, if you please, ma'am, it is only my 
consin who has called just to show me how to boil a potato/' 
Wt know not how it may strikt other*, but there appeart to ns 
to be a significant moral here. 8o little is it tolerated that a 
mere servant should expect the ordinary joys of life, that to 
receive a visit from a sweetheart is considered appalling 
wickedness, and has to be scheme* 1 for and lied for by her. Tht 
tone of tht mistress and the expression of her face alike empha- 
sise nor unbounded horror and astonishment that a young 
servant (living alone by the- bye— weary iiie !) should desire any 
yvuthful joys, 

U% snto ran* may reset / 
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faces; but, that a mere servant (enjoying none of our 
other sources of happiness, and perhaps living as a sin- 
gle servant too) should presume to require fricuds, is a 
shocking instance of domestique depravity I Of course wo 
will very fully admit that, if the servants of near neigh- 
bors associate, the manufacture of scandal regarding 
their respective households will be something appalling 
(tlio in five cases out of six they bo no whit worse than 
their mistresses as regards either truth or charity); and 
we would very greatly prefer that our own servants' 
friends were not the servants of near neighbors; but, for 
the rest, we would insist upon the very heretical pro- 
position that servants should, so far as possible, have — 
not ono evening a fortnight but — nearly every evening 
to themselves, with full liberty to visit their fricuds or to 
receive them. AVc fail to perceive anything inherently 
absurd or depraved in this proposition ; or anything that 
is not inherently absurd in the counter-proposition that 
servants should have no companions, and inherently self- 
ish in the current practice. 

This brief discussion is perhaps sufficient to outline 
the forms which domestic service may reasonably be ex- 
pected to assume in the not very distant future. It will 
be seen that, once having put aside the actually dirty 
part of a housemaid's work, there is nothing that a girl 
of tolerable education and refinement might not under- 
take ; and wo confidently anticipate that in the coming 
time largo numbers of girls of even "gentle" or fairly 
" gentle " birth, who find it necessary to earn their daily" 
bread, may secure congenial and happy homes by under- 
taking domestic service. Wc would moit emphatically 
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protest against the notion that there is anything " menial " 
or *• degrading " in a servant's occupation (reformed as 
we have indicated), or anything that might not well bo 
undertaken by such girls. Most of all would we protest 
against the notion that there is something particularly 
humiliating in " waiting " at tabio : on the contrary, it is 
ft peculiarly gracious role to fill — a rolo formerly appro- 
priated to the sons of noblemen and haughty knights : 
and so strongly do we feel the many advantages accruing 
to those who do thus " stand and wait," and so little do 
we deem it an humiliating task, that, had we children, 
we should delegate to them as much as possible the 
duties of waiting upon our guests at dinner. Whosoever 
deems it humiliating or unpleasant to serve a lady with 
food and drink must have a somewhat jaundiced habit 
of regarding the world : and pray how would such an 
one comport himself at a picnic t 

While thus anticipating abundant new recruits to the 
domestique ranks by-and-bye, it must of courso be ad- 
mitted that such new recruits cannot possibly be ex- 
pected jftf ; ft mild revulsion of feelings and of manners 
must precede their advent Obviously there are indis- 
pensable preliminaries : reforms such as we have indi- 
cated, both as regards the work of servants, their 
treatment, and their wages, must be instituted : con- 
siderably more regard must be paid to their comfort (as 
already pointed out), and far more liberty and independ- 
ence must be accorded to them ; while lastly— or shall 
we sot say primarily — public opinion must be so far 
revolutionised as to regard domestic service as honour- 
able, ftad consistent with refinement, dignity, and inde- 
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pcndenco : in fact domestic servants must finally bo 
elevated to tho position now occupied by governesses. 1 
It should liowovcr be clearly understood that to the 
success of this scheme it is iu no wiso essential that wo 
should entirely cease to draw servants from — as at 
present — tho illiterate and peasant classes, or supersede 
them wholly by drafts from classes that now, e.g., yield 
us nurscry-govcrncssos. On the contrary : for, altho it 
appears to us highly probable that this will be tho final 
condition — partly perhaps because (onco the fashion is 

1 A day or two After writing tho above we chanced npon a 
newspaper-paragraph, from which it appears that some pro 
press is actually l>eing made in thin direction. It seems that a 
Gciitfcwmcns-Kmf>foymnU'A**ofiationvrM started in Manchester 
in 1M01 (apparently hand altho "it has mot with sonic practical dilti- 
cultics, on tho whole it seems to have mado a good start. During 
tho first wick after opening tho register th"ro was an extraor- 
dinary ruah of applicants ; hut these gentlewomen betrayed- 
lamentable ignorance of the requirements of employers. A con- 
siderable numher wanted to be lady-companions, hut no em- 
ployer appeared to l>o in want of anything of this genteel kind. 
On the other hand the Association has numerous vacancies for 
ladies in other capacities, and the Committee are convinced that 
there is a promising field for tho employment of gentlewomen 
who havo only received a training in private households — all 
that is needed being a reorganisation of domestic work, no an to 
briny it icith in the *coi* of a different cla** % and a recognition 
on the part of all concerned that there is as little loss of dignity 
involved here as in tho work of governesses or hospital-nurses. 
The Committee complain that thoro is a strango notion abroad 
that a lady should be remunerated on a lower scale than is 
usual in the case of an ordinary domestic servant." 

Certainly it is most satisfactory to find our speculative 
schemes re-echoed almost word for word by a practical associa- 
tion. We nocd hardly add how desirable it is — ami the more so 
in foco of this movement— to eliminate from our speech and our 
minds, as quickly as possible, such phrases as "nicaial" and 
M lackey. n 
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instituted) we should prefer tho new class, whilst, the 
others would more and more oontinuo to drift into 
factory-work and such-like occupations, but even still 
more, eventually, because tho illiterate and unrofiucd 
elass will hare disappeared, owing to the descendants of 
those who now com|>ose it having been levelled up to a 
higher standard l — jet we anticipate the advent of tho 
new-era domestic servant long before then. Of course 
it is obvious that two scrvuiits drawn from such very 
different classes cannot associate in tho same house : and 
in so saying we are not venting a caste-feeling but 
•imply admitting a limitation, tho necessity of which 
oust be patent to everybody ; for companionship be- 
tween two persons in utterly different stages of refine- 
ment is quite impossible: but, admitting this, it by no 
means follows that the two dawn of servants cannot 
co-eiist: all that is necessary is to take caro that in caoh 
household only one class is represented. 

Now taking into account all theso conditions we ask 
whether girls of the middleelnss, who may bo driven to 
earn their living, would not find their life far happier, far 
healthier — both phyaically and morally — far more 
gracious altogether, if they lived as domestic servants iu 
(perhaps a country) homo where their dignity and indc- 

1 It may be retorted that tho higher claaacs would equally 
kare prugreaaed, and thus the relative dillcrcncca remain the 
name. Bat this we think worn i.icorrccL In estimating the 
poaatbilitiee of companionship we have to rrgard uot to much 
the amount of higher education i*** eeod (for moat real ladies 
ami real gentlemen of the pn-eent day are deplorably ignorant, and 
almnet wholly uneducated in a true ecnae) aa tho attainment of 
a certain minimum atage of rtfnemr*(— which however of cvurae 
aifffi*^* M iUaurataacaa ' or Imcoliciam. 
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pondenco wcro fully recognised, and where perchance a 
good deal of tolerably intimate companionship with a 
cultured and gracious M mistress * fell to their lot, than 
if they slaved hard oil day as clerks in some dark and 
dinjry city-office, or employed themselves iu many other 
of tho methods by which such girls now earn a hard, a 
bitterly hard, livelihood — in competition perchance with 
; men. It may retorted that tho latter occupations aro 

j paid so vastly tatter : but it is forgotten that "servants* 

{ arc paid chiefly in kiwi, and that tiioir money wages re- 

■ ? present only a small balance of their total wages. A 

\ servant, receiving twenty pounds a year, but boarded 

> gratis on good food, and lodged in a largo and healthy 

j house, is incomparably better paid than her fellow, slaving 

! in tho City for a miserable £50 per year — and never sure 

of her situation. 1 

It is scarcely necessary to continue farther this part of 
the examination : taking as an example the housemaid, wo 
have seen how desirable a work hers might be : and it wero 
beyond our pnrj>oso to take in detail the duties of every 
servant, and determine what reforms are necessary, or how 
far the work may be already unimpeachable. It is suffi- 
ciently clear that a servant's duties aro very compatible 
with the bolfrcgard of gentle birth : whilst, sinco so many 
ladies now study cookery, and insist on superintending, 
or actually executing, the cookery of their own households, 

1 Beside* which it mint ta remembered— (1) that we anticipate 
a somewhat higher rato of wnges (and fewer servants in each home); 
and (2) that if the worst come, a " servant " of such a character, 
if living many years in one home, might confidently reckon on 
her savings lteing supplemented— when sho should be past work 
—by a pousiou iu either money or board and lodging. 
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it n clear that our new-ad vent-servant* may very well 
undertako this r6lo also. l 

It will be convenient, before closing this chapter, to 
offer one or two very brief suggestions as to a develop- 
ment of family life, that may with somo reason bo ex- 
pected in the future. Everybody will admit far greater 
happiness and jollity to oxist in a largo household than in 
a small one : and in a higher social stato, when human 
naturs is less selfish and disagrccuhlo individuals are 
fewer, the happiness of largo households will be consider- 
ably increased. But now, since it may be regarded as 
aiiomatio * that in a comparatively ratioual and moral 
society families of more than two or three children will 

'8ometimf» a cook's duties may become execdingly unpleasant, 
bttMM may anticipate reforms here : and after all, many ladic* 
a*vw walk tat Hospital* and attend tho dissection room : what 
hat the cook as had as that? Cf. iq/ra the discussion ou Vege- 
tarianism, pp. 207, and 2Z"t H. 

■ Aim abstract priiiciplo we are of course strong advocates of 
very small families— ami that for many reasons too obvious to 
nsjaire discussion here : whilst it seems certainly axiomatic to 
s» that whenever, in an ideal society, the population of the 
world shall have reached the maxii..um desirable, then. assuming 
•very ewe to marry and no children to die young, tho family will 
invariably oonaist of two children only, thus exactly preserving 
Use balance of population. Moreover, even in this so excessively 
asm-ideal state, our leanings are also strongly towards smsll 
fasailtea^mV lmwurer as promoted by late marriages with all 
tbeir moral ami emotional loan, but by temperance after early 
marriage : but unfortunately the problem in, from the point of 
of social desiderata, terribly complicated. If Malthutian 
could be hammered into those who most need them and 
act apon them, vis., tho poor and the ignorant, then we 
wight far more easily regenerate society : but unhappily, the 
we preach Malthusianism, tho more do we affect the con- 
*f the cowscktiUoas, highminded, and intelligent, member* 
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bo unknown, it is clear that largo households of 0110 
family each cannot exist Tho solution to this difficulty 
is that several families of intimato friends will combine 
to form 0110 largo hottsohold. Each family will have its 
own particular suit oof bedrooms, and at least one priYato 
sitting-room ; whilst thcro will bo a large common 
dining-room and drawing-room, eta Tho advantages of 
this system are so manifold that it is indeed straugo to 
find it almost unknown among us: since, by such a 

of society— while wo may make hut little headway among tltoae 
who pre-eminently otvjht to adopt MalthuV canons. Tho remilt 
is a]it to lie therefor that the prudent, intelligent, and generally 
elevated, types of citizens have few children to inherit their good 
qualities ; whilst tho reckless, the stupid, tho improvident, and 
the clergy, have largo families : so that at this rate tho nation 
would moro and more tend to Iks swamped hy lower types. 
Here therefor is as terrible a social danger as that of over-popu- 
lation to he guarded against : one must steer between Scylla and 
Charylxljs— hut with a blind and mutinous crew t Now in a 
former work, the Cry of tht Children, m-c were at pains to set 
f o 1 tit strongly the wickedness of Itcgctting large families — for wo 
appealed especially to the poor, and the lower or averaijo middle 
classes, u-ho usually cannot afford a family half as largo as they 
rear, and whoso mental and other endowments are not usually 
such as to make tho preservation of a largo posterity hy any 
means a sourco of gratulation to the State. Hut, lest this as|icct 
might receive undue prominence, wo think it highly important 
to call the attention of intellectual readers, and aiiti-l'hilistincs 
generally, to the immense imftortaure of increasing the numbers 
of our iufdUctual races by encouraging their memhers to marry 
early, and to rear more than only two or three children. The 
vital importance of thus painlessly supplanting the lower social 
types hy the higher is admirably set forth hy Mr. Francis Hal ton 
in his fhsttlitary Ucnin*, Natural Inhrritnnet. % and Enquiry into 
Unman FaniUy, to which liooks we refor our readers for tho study 
of thissuhject. Here wo will merely quote from the last named hook 
a calculation showing how thoroly and painkvdy, in the natural 
course of events, the weaker and lower types could be replaced 
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scheme, each family would secure the inestimable ad van* 
tage of priracy whenever it wished it, with the concomi- 
tant advantage of amplo society at moal-timca and when* 
ever otherwise social intercourse were desired. Each 
lady In turn, for a week or month at a time, would 

by the higher, provided only that the latter marry early, and the 
f ormat either marry later or (as wo should desire) refrain from 
hagattiag children aatil a later age. 
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Ike eame time we mmt eipreta onr strong feeling that, to 
to each higher types families of five or aii children, it to 
apoa the mother, at least, the duty of making a very 
peraonat aacritioe for the aake of bene tit ting a tolerably 
peeterity. 
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function as absolute mistress of tho house ; and it is un- 
necessary to point out how greatly this .arrangement 
would economise labour and extend the leisure of all. 
It is equally superfluous to point out that a house, large 
and commodious enough to tako say four or six small 
fain i lies, would ho Tcry far from four or six times as ex- 
l>cn>ivc as a house suitable for one such family. In fact, 
under this system every one would have the satisfaction 
of living in a largo tnansiou at loss than the cost of a 
small house. 1 

It is worth while also to point out that, not only will 

1 And wo might unguent that when, with the advance of demo- 
cratic feeling, it has In-come more and more distasteful to act a 
large mansion monopolised by ono family — a* for inatanco all our 
Knglish cnstlo* and country-houses are — soine such scheme as this 
will ho introduced to dispose of tho trouble. We may rest fairly 
a«fttircd then that, with increasing democracy and continuous 
levelling of wealth, stately architecture will not di* appear, nor 
Knidish country- houses with their splendid jkirks become tilings 
of the past : but that instead of ministering, at now, to the sel- 
fish pleasure* of one family, they will then Ik) enjoyed by many. 
We very confidently prophesy some such future for our English 
historic piles. 

Moreover, we may point out how admirable an opportunity 
sueh a system would offer for paying long visits without tho 
trouble and expense of, on tho one hand, removing one's LartM 
and Ptnatt* % or, on tho othor, entrusting one's house to 
caretakers: for what would bo easier than perir»dically to ar- 
range temporary exchange of house-room with others, so that a 
funily, whilo retaining all tho peculiarly sacred feelings that 
attach to a permanent— ( not-rented) —home, mi; lit yet gain all 
the advantages of constant changes of dwelling? When wo re* 
fleet further that nt present our largo country-house* are de- 
serted for half the year, and our London houses for another half, 
and consider how much aolhsh wa.*tu of the means of happiness 
this implies, wo may then look forward to a very bright and 
happy tutnre for homo-life : for town and country liven tvapec* 
tively will temporarily exchange with one another. 
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this scheme of joint-households minimise very considerably 
tbe difficulties of the tervant quettwn — both becuuso tho 
larger the household the fower proportionally are tlio 
aervants required, and because so far as the domestid 
work be done by tho household themselves, tho problem 
is simplified by the large number of members, while tho 
(rouble of setting aside a servant's sitting-room, tho it 
may be serious in a small house, becomes nothing iu a 
large one,— owl that it is attended with very great ad- 
vantages as regards tbe children. For there is not only 
always plenty of society for them on tho premises, but 
the system of home teaching, by a governess charged with 
a group of six or eight children, is greatly facilitated. 
Of this probable development we have spoken elsewhere, 1 
and we shall therefor not linger hero on the subject; 
but it is clear that if the*e household clubs usually con- 
sisted of peoplo of about the same ages, aud having there- 
for very probably children of about the name ages too, 
those children would bo far more companionable together 
than would those of one large family. 

From our discussion of tho servant-question it may 
have been inferred — and not unnaturally — that wo ad- 
vocated the system— very prevalent we bcliovo iu America, 
and now not unknown in England— of employing a 
class of domestics known as " Helps" who perform tho 
household work, but aro admitted into tho family circle. 
But, altho tho whole tendency of our suggestions was to 
sesae such consummation, yet wo could not but see a 
grave difficulty — which seemed to render this solution, 
for tho sake of both parties, hardly dcsitublo : for the 

1 CVf e/lAs CkUdrt*. pp. 07, 931 
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regular intrusion of such an outsider might become ▼cry 
irksome to the ono ; while this rcry sense of "ouUidcd- 
uess and intrusion " would gall anj independent-spirited 
employe: some separation of sitting-rooms therefor 
would seem desirable. But now it is clear that all these 
difficulties aro greatly lessened in a joint-household : for 
there, tho society of the " Helps " would not seem an 
intrusion of outsiders as it would in a single small house- 
hold, while they would have their private sittiug-room 
just as would each family* 

It would seem probable that thin join t-houachold-systcm 
will greatly inhibit tho increase of residential clubs and 
hotel* for bachelors and spinsters: since the homo-life 
would be so far more marked, without involving on the 
ono hand the sacrifice of society, or tho danger of being 
thrown into tho society of very disagreeable co-inmates 
on the other — a danjrer to which one is always liable in 
residential clubs and board iug-houscs. 1 

1 It is very greatly to Ihj hoped that in the near future English* 
men will set themselves seriously to consider tho social system 
now in vogue, ami tho possible reforms. Tho tcrrihlo isolation 
and solitariness of the man, who takes a houso in a new district, 
is a grave evil ; and even when ho has " madn " a small circle of 
"friends" there he may sco very littlo social life. A keen Ap- 
preciation of tho draw kicks of such isolation hat led to a pro- 
posal to foim local cIiiIh, thro tho medium of which everyone 
mi^Iit coma to know everyone el ho in. tho district. Hut the 
Ku^li-duitan's wholcvnnc horror of being rohlicd of his privacy, 
and his equally wholesome ohjection to ho hail-fellow-well-met 
with every chance ncighlmnr, aro likely to seriously handicap 
any such scheme. The hotter remedy appears to us to ho this— 
that little colonics should 1k> formed of intimate friends, that 
a number of intimate friends ami relatives should keep house 
together or take hou*cs tolerably contiguous, so that they would 
sutler neither from isolation nor from •• ImmI company," which is 
often not •• better "—but worse—" than none." 
ft 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Reference m\j ho made hero to a short article on •• A Tlefor* 
motion in Domestic Service H contributed by Mm. Lewis to the 
Century for January, I $93. Willi the spirit that 
this article, with its denunciation of vulgar display, 
•pomp, and wastefulness, we are of course in thoro accord ; but 
we fear that Mrs. Lewie does not go far enough with us. How* 
mr, ©or present concern is not to criticise the article, hut to 
call a t t en tion to one happy suggestion made by Mrs. Lewis that 
had not occurred to us : she poinU out how beer-making, bread- 
■uliing, laundry* work, ami window -cleaning, all of which were 
formerly earrieil out by the permanent staff" of household -servants, 
are now relegated to outside agencies, with great economy and 



Now why— eays Mrs. Lewis—'* why mn»t there lie forty firee 
kept up all day to boil forty saucepans of poutos (when on* 
largrr Teasel would suffice) and forty cooks, more or lc*s, in one 
email street? Forty co«»ks, each with her accompanying waste, 
peculations, and U i»tpt~i lions from tradesmen, and with all the 
tip i uses of kitchen and scullery wart* and appliiiicc* to be kept 
up forty times over, while forty h« ads of howfholds am racking 
their brains to write the indis|irnsablv on I era ? . ... As a 
remedy against so much wasteful expenditure, anxiety, and 
uncertainty, why should there not lie a culin.iry depot in each 
street from which the meals could l>c sent out after the fashion 
of every foreign town where rflanrtttt wr* and t rat tori al»ound ?** 
The suggestion is certainly well worthy of serious cntiftidcration ; 
and It b scarcely necessary for us to again point out how greatly 
the possibility of a Social Utopia it advanced by the suppression 
•fall majt> either of time or material. Mr*. l> wis' stigtreMion 
involves, of course, simply one more application of the division 
of labour, ami we are inclined to think that it may be found very 
feasible as regards cookery at any rate: but when Mr*. Lewis 
further cooUmpUtes the advent of a "noble army of cntificatrd 
day-housemaids performing the matutinal hou«e-dntirs with 
promptitude, regularity, and thoroly trained skill," and disap- 
pearing •• when their fairy wands have done their oilier," so that 
a couple or so of permanent honse-servanU per family would lie 
so ma sot for *r*itimg purposes, etc — then, while gladiy ackn«w- 
edging bow great a reform on the present system Airs. Lewie* 
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schrme would imply, and while fully appreciating the moral ad* 
vantages of " certificated dny-housomaids,'* living in their own 
homti, over house-servants isolated from their own kinsfolk and 
friend*, yet we cannot avoid an uneasy nut picion that Mr*. Lewis 
conttniplatcf very considerably lets UrtUinfj (up) than do wo; 
that her social it leal, tho far above the present real, is jot far too 
much graduated into dcgiees of social status, (8ee chap. ix. } 
see also an article in tho samo periodical for Feb., 1803, on "The 
Doom of the Domestic Cook.") [We bcliove that several of 
Ineso trattori have already been instituted (1H9-1).] 
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CHAPTER V. 

IHO A DI0RE88I0N UPON CA8TK-8YMFATIIY. 

M Rut now the pant in out of date, 
Tlie future not yet born ; 
And who can be nlome elate, 
Whilst the world lies forlorn f " 



Bsrmt* carrying further our investijnxtions into those 

domestic economies, it may bo permitted tq us to break 

oil the direct argument and digress for a few minutes 

into an enquiry that is pointedly suggested by sundry 

reflections in the lust chapter. Wo have hud occasion to 

point out how, under our present domestio system, there 

m allotted to young girls of tlio housemaid-class a sphere 

of duties involving very rough, or even thoroly repulsive, 

work ; and yet the ordinary householder is conscious of 

no imputation upon his chivalry in that ho allots such 

work to girls ; for the tone of his mind is dominated 

try caste-sympathy. The ordinary Briton would never 

dream of relieving a serving-maid who was struggling 

along with a heavy scuttle of coals, altho ho would 

probably despise himsolf if ho allowed his sistor (or still 

boots a friend's sister) to carry a far lighter load for a 

vory abort distance. So, too, without any compunction, ht 
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condemns young girls to blacklcnd the grates and wash tho 
hearthstone and doorsteps at torrible cost to thoir bands ; 
but what would ho say of tho youngster who should lie 
snugly in bed while his own sister was washing a doorstop 
on a bitter morning t He would probably say that flogging 
were too gentle a treatment for snoh a meau-spiritod cur. 
Yet pray is not our housemaid also somebody's sister T 
Again our French neighbours excel in politeness and 
courtesy; yet anyone who has travelled in Franco will 
huvo noticed that, if ho arrive at or leave an inn whero 
there happens to be no 1 toots present, his heavy port- 
manteau will be tackled and carried up (or down) stairs 
by a chaml)cr-niaid ; a preceding which an Englishman 
is apt to resent, preferring to function as luggage-porter 
himself rather than let a weak woman do tho work for liiru 
— for he is not accustomed to set women hauling portman- 
teaus about; but ho will find his polito and courteous 
French co-travcllcr handing over his heavy portmanteau 
as a matter of course to the maid, — for he is as accustomed 
to see her so employed as we art to set our housemauh 
carrying heavy coalscuttles ; and in neither case docs tho 
accustomed strike us oh wrong — for custom has blunted 
the edge of our sympathies. 

Again, you aro out, and you pass your housemaid, your 
cook, or your children's nurse ; do you doff your hat or 
salute her t " Of course not n — comes tho indignant reply 
— " what an absurd question ; as if one would bow to a 
servant/* 9 Well, you meet your baker's wife, or your 
greengrocer's wife ; she, at least, is not a servant ; do you 
salute hert " Certainly not," is tho angry retort Ko, 
precisely; you stare straight before you, and utterly 
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ignore her ; or, perhaps, crcn into ber face with a stony 
n es cien t disregard. Well, wo know what you would nay 
if your ton passed his own sister, or mother, or friend's 
■iater, without saluting her; but it would bo interesting 
to learn your opinion of the butcher, baker, caudlcstick- 
maker, artisan, of farm-labourcr, who should not lift his 
hat when he met At* own wifo or sister. 

Well, let ns procede. You aro iu a London street, or 
a country lane, and you meet a pour old woman, decrepid, 
withered, tottering, soiled, staggering along thro tho 
mod, or against a bitter, biting, wind, or in tlio biasing 
sunshine, with a heavy— oh for her how heavy I — sack 
of ban! gleaned fire-wood, or of somo frowsy refuso 
painfully and wearisomely collected from a score of 
refuse-heaps — the oflul of a great city. See 1 she is 
toiling wearily alotig, footsore, heavy •burdened, her 
grey hair dishonored and besmeared by tho rcfino she 
has collected: what a sight; what ait occupation for 
threescore-siid-ten years I Yet will you case hcrt will you 
carry her sack f will you even help her to raise it 1 No I 
Well perhaps yon are — liko oursclf — a moral coward, and 
cannot command sufficient courage so to assist a pariah 
in the sight of even a countryside— far less of a great 
city I — Well, see hero; there is still an opportunity to 
help her; yonder is a strong boy idling; for a copper 
or two he will carry that old woman's sack ; havo you 
twopenny worth of sympathy 1 No Y Well at least have 
yon the grace to feel dissatisfied with yourself: has 
a shadow come between you and the sun as — holiday* 
snaking — you pass along that fair countryside, aud 
elonded your lightbeartcducss fur a time ; or iu the city 
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has the encounter rather spoilt tbo satisfaction with 
which you havo been reflecting on your banker's book T 
Do you not at least feel pained and distressed tliat 
poor old women can lie found in such ft strait t. But 
atay. — Wo will not wait your answer — tbo wo tee it in 
your unclouded face : We will first put you yot another 
question. We are in the O|>oii country, in Franoe, in 
Italy, in Switzerland, or if you like, perhaps in Wales, 
or Scotland, or even in an English market-garden. 
There what do you scot a number of young women 
working hard in the fields, weeding, mowing, reaping, or 
what not. Approach a littlo nearer; tako a good look' 
at them ; many are, or were, haudsouio ; there are dark 
brunettes, and soft blotidcs with rounded faces; but the 
sun and tho wind and cxposuro generally hare workod 
havoc in their beauty ; and their faces bewray less the 
soft womanliness than tho seasoned manliness of ex- 
pression : and then their hands — how rough — how 
coarse — how thoroly and permanently ingrained and 
stained 1 But — but you bco all this as plainly as wo 
d<>, yet you are not moved : there is no suduess iu your 
lace, and you seem quite satisfied. 

Well,, we will nsk you one more question. Life has 
uncertainties which may wreck oven the greatest 
prudence and foicthought. You have a mother; sho 
is not yet extremely aged, but she is in years; three 
scoro pcrhapsl Yes? We thought so. You aro 
tenderly and reverently attached to her : you aro right. 
More : you have sisters — fine, noble, tall, white-handed, 
gently-nurtured, English ladies : and you hare ft wife 
like unto them. Now what if some terriblo calamity 
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reduced jou all to beggary 1 Wlint if jour aged mother 
whom jou reverence to lovingly, wero compellctl lor 
verj subsistence to toour the countrj-sido for fuel or 
to rake the citj-oflal-beap* in search of tho unrefined 
refute, for which a fow j>cnce might somehow bo ob- 
tained : what if jou aaw her staggering along under this 
frowsy load, her grej hair dishonored and soiled bj the 
refute— and $ke is ottlj threescore years of ago jou said. 
What if jour sistors and wifo must needs spend the 
daj labouring in the Bold, and those fair whito hands, 
which jou are wont to gallantly kiss, were begrimed, 
and soiled, and made coarse, bj the heavy work, and 
the soft beauty of their faces hardened and streaked bj 
the inclement weather I But there is no need for you 
to answer : one can see jour answer in your face and 
in jour wholo frame : jour face is sufluscd and burning, 
and your eves are quivering with tears that you cannot 
stem back, and your lips are tightly drawn, and your 
hands clenched, and every musclo and feature proclaim 
that the few words, and the barely outlined verbal 
picture, havo stirred your heart to its lowest depths ; 
and all your energy of deep lore and tenderness is 
throbbing in a passionate revolt against this conjectured 
suffering of your dear ones. Vet it is only conjectural— 
▼ery conjectural — and vauishinglj improbable : whilst 
tho other pictures were true and real to tho life : there 
was no conjectured misery but son lid crying poverty ; 
jet jou were moved not. The |>oor old woman of sc? cnty 
staggering under her filthy burden stirred not oven 
* feeling of sorrow or rcmorso in your heart : and the 
vosaen working in too fields wore viewed with utmost 
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indifference Why if your $ympathy 90 ca$U4xmnd : u 
not fJu too tonicbotly's mother: are there not nun who 
lovingly call than, alio mve$ and $hter$f AIm : so 
narrowed is sympathy by caste that a tight, which 
should sufti co to poison all tho pleasure of your day's 
holiday, fails utterly to more you. 1 Yet we are all 
alike flesh mid blood, and tho samo passions, joys, and 
sorrows, are common to us as one mankind. 

Now by a train of reflections of this character 0110 may, 
wo think, be enabled more truly and more sympathetically 
to appreciate tho emotional standpoint of those who rank 
above us — and not to fall into the error of harshly judg- 
ing their moral character, whoii we reflect how the poor 
might with equal justice rate us as feolingless and purely 
selfish — with equal justice, that is to say, with equally 
ample injustice. We mean in this way for instance. An 
average middle class Knglishman of this day, when he 
reads or heats of (cs|>ccin)ly bygone) princes, and power- 
ful )>ccrs, and notes tho haughty expression of face and 
manner, and the general antipathetic attitude of mind that 
they socm to imply, is apt (especially if a good radical) to 
hato and despise them cordially, and to insist that in 
such men aud women all human feelings of lore, gentle- 
ness, and sympathy, arc choked and kdled by tho ca&to- 

1 A few hours after writing not the hulk of the alwve, we 
found — in rereading Green's Short Uirtory of the A'm<//i*A Peo/tte 
—a postage that seems exactly to illustmto theso remarks. 
" Chivalry exerted on him (1^1 ward I.) a yet more fatal influence 
in its narrowing of his sympathy to tho uohlo class, and in its 
exclusion of tho iwasaut and tho craftsman from all claims to 
pity. * Knight without reproach ' as ho was, he looked calmly 
on at tho massacro of tho burghers of licruick, ami saw in 
William Wallace nothing but a common robber." 
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spirit of haughtiness find disdain ; and tint to no 
could the? possibly bo lovable and tender, or display 
a * purple- reined humanity." Wo arc sure that any otto 
— any thinking one wo mean — who has had the oppor- 
tunity of, to some extent, observing (fmni his own middle- 
class sphere) this class of whom wo speak, whether 
personally, or in the pages of fiction, or in the journalism 
—especially tbo humorous journalism — of the day, but 
mainly in the pages of history, must have been seized] by 
this feeling of recoiling from, and repugnance towards, a 
race so haughty aud humanity-frozen, and must have 
found himself deeming it well-nigh incrcdiblo that even 
arooag themselves they could ever lovo with a hot ]ms- 
siooate love, or bo moved by keen human sympathy. 
And yet the foregoing discussion should — we think — 
make one very chary of adopting such a view : wo thitik 
that we havo learned that men and women mav be keenly 
sjmpathetic, passionately emotional, tender and amiable, 
among those of their own caste, and yet callous (if only 
thro custom and unimaginative %tant of thought) to the 
sorr o w s and sufferings of a lower can to. Tho result of 
this enquiry is to tolerably satisfy its that sympathy may 
be keen and perfect within the ca*te and yot almost un- 
developed out of it. If this reading bo correct, tho 
lesson is not without its value, both theoretically and 
practically; and especially at a timo when the transition 
from the old c*»te-and privilege tradition! to a wide 
democratism is going on so rapidly. To estimate justly 
sod correctly the worth of all his fellows must be 
the desire of every philosophic student : and to abstain 
from unjust and uncharitable depreciation, that can only 
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embitter and lengthen needlessly the already existing 
class-feuds, should bo the earnest endeavor of every re- 
former. As to the justification for charges made by the 
masses we say no moro: but surely no middle-class radical 
among us has a right to rail against the privileged classes 
as being destitute of sympathy and natural affections, till 
ho have measured them by the standard that might be 
applied to measure his own relations to tho poorest. 

T«et us pause yet another moment before quitting tlicv* 
phenomena of caste-sympathy and study them in yot an- 
other aspect. We will not delay here to point out how 
intimately bound up is such a restricted sympathy with 
the moral evolution of all tho lower races — who acknow- 
ledge the obligations of right and wrong within only a 
narrow sphere, and con Hue their sympathies to their own 
clan or tribe or nation l — but we will point out the 
execdingly marked development of this spirit iu a mighty 
people, 

Perhaps tho most striking illustration, that can be 
found anywhere, of what may result from tho workings 
of a thoroand unequivocal caste-sympathy — how beautiful, 
noble, and lovable, tho caste may bo when viewed from 
within; how hateful, arrogant and cruel when viewed 
from without — is to be found in tho hintory of Greek life. 
Wo have most of us caught some glimpses of that so- 
beautiful Greece, glowing iu the radiance of sunshine—* 
both sky-shino and soul shine — and exultant in tho joy- 
ousness of life when this world was young ; and many a 
one must often have ycarucd for tho power to roll back 
1 Of. the author's Cry of the Children -opening ttatomcnU. 
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the centuries And exchango this forcrcd civilization of to- 
day for the beauty and freshness and glow of that young 
life. But it must never bo forgotten, on the other hand, 
that this joyous Greek life "rested upon tho dark back- 
ground of slavery * — that tho noblo life, which we picture 
to ourselves, was possible, and was cjprcssly intended to be 
possible, only for Greek* of the Greeks. 

Compared with the warm and joyous humanity that 
the Greek castes displayed inter je, and with tho fervent 
democratism that prevailed in, f.</., Athens, nothing can 
be more striking than their absolute exclusion of " barbar- 
ians 1 ' — ue^ foreigners — and slaves from tho pale of their 
sympathies. Wo havo several " Utopias " bequeathed to 
os by Greek litcmturo ; and the modern reader — more or 
less purified from at least this cicessivo caste-sympathy 
—experiences a rude shock of surprise and disgust at 
finding that these M Utopias, w when depicting an ideally 
perfect social state, defined that |>crfcctiou as consisting 
in the perfection of a mere hamiful of Greek citizens, 
whilst all tho rest of Greece, and of tho world, received, 
perhaps, rathor more cavalior treatment than would pigs 
and oxen in a modern " Utopia." To contemplate — as 
we practically can — this remarkablo typo of mi ml — both 
from inside, and from outside, the narrow circlo — to ex- 
perience alternately a yearning loro for this tender 
human Greek lifo of beauty, and a loathing from that 
hateful inhumanity in its cross selfishness of costo, is a 
most valuable social and moral discipline. Such study 
should preach a weighty lesson on tho hatcfulncss of 
caste — to those who even now live a co* to- life ; and on 
tho lovableitess and warm sympathies of caste-mombors 
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inter $e— to thoso who, standing without tho pale, natur- 
ally deem caste and sympathy to bo incompatible, and 
tho members of a caste iutriusioally hateful, inhuman, 
and loveless. 1 

1 To illustrate and justify these remarks wo subjoin two 
or tlirco flotations from MahatVy's IIi*tory of Cla**ic Qrerk 
Literature. " But with all this stran o modcrnncu Plato ia an 
llcllcuo of tho Hellenes. His prospect does not include any 
non-Hellenic races. ... Ho shnrcM with Isocratos tho old, I 
had well-nigh said tho vulgar, Creek admiration for (ho most 
retrograde and narrow of tho Hellenes — tho Spartans ; nny, ho 
is no txdnnirc and aristocratic in spirit, that he will hartlly ton* 
de*cend to consider the louxr daunt* / and conceives, liko every 
other Greek of that day, even hi* ideal *oci*ty to bt a *dcct body 
of equal* amid a crotal of unprivileged inferior* awl of xlarr*. 
This it is which gives to Plato's communism a character so radi- 
cally distinct from all the modern dreams known hy tho same 
name, or from the curly Christian society described in tho Art* 
of the A/Bottle*. It was essentially nn aristocratic communism, 
and i«m l»a*rd % not ufton the equality of men, but M/wa their inher- 
ent and radical dixjtarity. It was really tho Hcpuhlic of tho 
select few, exercising a strict and even intolerable despotism over 
the masses." (Vol. it. , part i. f pp. '208-20!).) 80 too Isocratet' 
panacea for tho trouble* of his day was "an invasion of Persia, 
—plundering its enormous wealth for the benefit of tho Greeks. 
• . . Ho held, indeetl, that Culture, more than Race, was tho 
distinctive feature of real Greeks ; hut, for all that, ho would not 
have hesitated to place the most ignorant Spartan far.alwvc tho 
most enlightened Macedonian or Egyptian." (Ibid., part it., p. 5.) 
Again, as to Aristotle's Politic*, Mahafly rcmnrks : •• What we 
rather wonder at is the narrow Ilellinedomot Aristotle, who hat 
learned nothing from contemporary history, nothing from his 
own studies in foreign politics, nothing from his varied foreign 
residences, nothing from tho Macedonian Court . . . With 
AristoLlo Greeks alone aro worthy to bo free and dominant, and 
all foreigners aro more or less adapted for slavery/' . . . (Ibid., 
p. 20S.) "His reflections on slavery . . . [show] that there 
were already Abolitionist* in tho world, who declared that 
slavery was against Nature — a doctrine which Aristotlo earnestly 
combats, tho making soveral important concessions very dainug* 
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tag to hit e«««t." (AW., p, 200.) Finally, we may quote the 
following remark with reference to Aristotle's Pottic*: ''The 
wisest qeestkm mutt lie regnnleri in roUtion to Aristotle's theory 
of imfe/tertnai and rt fined Ui*nrt an the chief end of man." (Jhid. f 
p. 100.) Now this grand desidcramluin wo* a possibility to the 
Greek*— the select few— thanks to Uuir institution of slavery! 
Use problem for the modern Utopian is to so euro the maximum 
poseibls of tech inieUectmal and rrtincd UUnrtfor each and n//— 
wot Jbr m sWerl/fv on/jf. We shall hare frequent occasiou to 
tx for 10 toie implicit criterion in subsequent pagis. 



CTIAITER VL 

TIIE SKRVANTQUE*TI0tf AXD TUB TRUE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT : 
INCLUDING ADV1CK UPON OAKPKMNQ. 

•• Duty— where a man lovta what he commands himself to do." 

- Gikhc 

•• To venture nti opinion in like moving a piece at c\v*n* ; it may 
be Ukcu, but it forms the Ocyi unity of a yamt thai is won." — Ibid. 

Returning now to the subject, of domestic service, it 1ms 
of course been plain to the reader that wo havo all along 
been denting with the economy of an English middle-class 
household possessing two or three or so servants; and 
t hit wo have steadily ignored the problem of millionaire 
households. 1 This has been iutenticnal : not only do 
the middle-class households incomparably outnuml>cr the 
others ; not only arc the problems — in many respects — 
simplified by this narrowing; but, as has already been 
intimated, we may hopo that the avcrago middle-class- . 
competency is destined to one day supplant, alike, lower- 
class poverty, and the waste, prodigality, and luxuriance, 
of both tho " upper 10,000 " and the commercial million- 
aire ; or that, at least, if wealthy capitalists continue to 
exist (and their existcuco is in some rcsj>ccts desirable) 
they will live no more extravagantly than their fellows. 

1 As for instance we havo paid nothing alxmt servants' halls, etc. 
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It it clear then that, taking this view, there was small 
need to discuss tho position of servants who are mcro 
superfluous ornaments, or extravagant excrescences, and 
in no wise «*/«/. One can hardly go into tho question 
of luxuries and extravagances without trenching on a 
division of this subject which is reserved for subsequent 
discussion; but it may perhaps bo admissible hero to 
premise that the progress of social evolution will bo 
marked by a tendency to tho continual approximation of 
the respective wealth, wages, and comfort, of the various 
classes: the big fortunes will bocotuo rare, and tho low 
wages equally disappear. It is assumed that, by no com- 
munistic plunder but, by the beneficent working of thoso 
natural processes whose laws are formulated by Political 
Economy, there will lie a tendenoy to an approximately 
equal distribution of wealth, and that this will bo heralded 
by the increase in price of labor and of those commo- 
dities whose price is a function mainly of labor-price. 
Without further anticipating hero tho details of this dis- 
sossioo it will be tolerably evident, on very slight reflec- 
tion, that this incrcoso of ex|H*uncs will result in the 
coniinmotu abolition of tho* lururie$ that are in no true 
ten* eontfmctve to our hapjnnr$$. Any readers who will 
follow out in detail tho process of reasoning hero indi 
eated will probably sdmit our assumption that unnecessary 
servants will disappear: in so far as they minister merely to 
pomp, display, ami extravagance, they arc, let us hoj»c f 
doomed ; and anyhow it is no jwirt of our concern to show 
bow in semi-Utopia offices will he filled whoso existence 
is an insult to Utopia : and similarly in so far as, altho 
workers and not ornaments, they yot can be employed 
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by nono but millionaires, thoy may fairly be considered 
outside the pale of our sympathies. 

To make the matter quito plain wo may indicate ladies'- 
maids, valets, butlers, housekeepers, footmen (tho Tory 
flunkies ami anathema to every liberal-minded man), game- 
keepers, and all such excrescences. 1 Wo cannot under- 
stand how any man, however rich, can bo content to 
lavish his wealth on a parcel of useless bipedal — or other 
— luxuries, when all round him misery is rampant that ho 
might relieve, abuses are crying out to Heaven that ho 
might extirpate, and the beneficent schemes of broken- 
hearted moneyless reformers aro languishing for want of 
his squandered gold. In tho name of all commonsenso 
what reasonable enjoyments could any man not got for 
£2-3000 per yoar * — and what infinito good might not our 
plutocrats do with their magnificent fortunes 1 Even 
putting such considerations on ono side it is difficult to 
real i so how any man, who has at all been touched by the 
breath of democratism, and who feels tho brotherhood 
of man to bo something moro than an empty catchword, 
who has studied sociology and anticipates tho distant 
Utopia — very distant, but yet not so unreal but that 
each of us might by however little help to fashion it if 
wo would, — how any such man can tolerate tho feeling 

*In ono of Leech's sketches (noted as a fact) a flunky, jnst 
engaged, says, "There's just one question I should like to ask 
your ladyship. Ham I engaged for work ; or bam I engaged for 
hornamciit 11" 

1 Between 2-300 years ago Cowley wrote s M When yon have 
pared away all tho vanity, what solid and natural contentment 
docs there remain which may not bo had for £.V)0 a year." Of 
course 1*500 then represented a great deal more thau now* 
6 
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that some dotcn or more of hit fellow-men spend their 
whole lives simply in ministering to his — not needs but— 
* pleasures " or vanity. Never miud anything about thoir 
wages, however good ; hore are twolvo men whoso service 
is absolutely devoted to ono other man ; all arc alike flesh 
and blood ; how can the ono man endure such a reflection : 
'twere almost insupportable to us 1 ludced so strongly was 
this feeling developed in our own caso that we used to be 
worried by the thought that in our own household there 
lived two servants whoso livos wore do voted polcly to 
subserving the comforts of two other human be ins* : and 
ws overcame this worry— and that not completely — only 
by the reflection that there was a sort of equitable division 
of labor if two people, with tho means of living, provided 
a home for two others, without any means, who in return 
discharged for their employers cortain household services 
•—which by the way the latter could not have performed 
for themselves. In fact wo reconciled domestic service 
to our democratic proclivities only by regarding the 
servants as a constituent tho adopted and not nativo part 
of our household, of our home, where naturally by a 
division of labor each performed different duties. 

Now, disregarding the retort that might bo mado hy a 
merely verbal logic, — that what is truo of our two ccr- 
vants is equally true of milord's twenty — it appears to 
ns that altho this explanation will very fairly recon- 
cile a democrat for the present to tho employment of one 
or two servants (somothing, of course, depending upon 
the sise of his family), such reconcilement becomes in- 
creasingly difficult with the a id it ion of overy fresh 
servant Moreover such reconcilement may be en* 
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dangered, not only by the grog* total of the servants, but 
also by tho rospectivo avocations of any givon servauta, 
Tho employment of four or five servants in 0110 largo 
household may be possibly quito compatible, whilo tho 
addition of a third servant to another may bo highly 
incompatible, with this understanding. It all depends 
upon what work tho servants perform — whether they 
minister to necessities, or merely to extravagances and 
luxuries : and moreover a servant who subserves a 
luxury daily enjoyed by a score of people may be 
approved of, while tho same servant, subscrviug one niau'a 
individual luxury, will prove a thorn in the flesh to a 
consistent democrat. The criterion in fact must be 
applied with discrimination. 

Perhaps this proposition will bo made clearer by an 
example. We know of soveml households where in each 
case the family, consisting of two persons, not only is 
ministered to by two domestic servants, but further- 
more employs a gardener. Now here is ono man who 
woiks hard (for bad pay) purely to minister to the 
luxury of hco people. We are not in any sense advo- 
cating communism hut wo do fcol that there is in this 
picture something that would greatly worry us ; and we 
cannot but think that such phenomena as this will have 
become extinct long before Utopia is even sighted. Wore 
the gardener employed on tho grounds of a school, so that 
his labor gave pleasure to two or threescore boys or girls, 
ono might feel very well satisfied — for hero would be a 
division of labor such as wo may expect will obtain 
— in semi-Utopia anyhow : but that the whole life work 
of ono man should simply subserve the luxury of 
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two oilier people — this dot$ stick in our throat abun- 
dantly. 

M It it contended then that at Utopia approaches 
gardens will cease to exist T" No; far from it : what is 
contended for is simplj that new methods of gardening 
must supervene, and gardening by proxy bccomo rare. 
Gardening may bo a pleasure in itself, or it may bo 
•imply the means to an end — such end being tho plea- 
sure derived from looking at a fine parterre. To an 
Immense number the garden work is in itself a pleasure, 1 

1 There art even— as we know from personal experience — tome 
extraordinary individuals so conttitutetl that they find pleasure 
fai mowing a Uwn I if each mental traits should persist, of 
coarse the abolition of moat professional gardeners in Utopia 
would canse as no trouble ; if not, them would seem no remedy 
bwt for Utopians to do without lawns. P«»rhape, however, 
children might he tnrned to account, since they usually enjoy 
racing aboat with a mowing-machine. It may be worth while 
te extend this discussion somewhat beyond the remarks in tho 
text, since it will afford a rery good eiample of how very much 
pleasure may atill be retained ercn compatibly with the sacrifice 
of swell appliances — human or otherwise — to pleasure as reflection 
■say aasere os cannot persist into Utopia. Tho pleasures do* 
rived from a garden are fourfold (puttiug aaido the pleasure of 
gardening — where it exists)— 

(1) The kitchen -garden ministers to onr material comfort, 
(f ) Tho flower-garden is a beautiful sight 

(2) There Is to much large open spaco in which to wander— 
free from strevt-sighU and street -noises. 

14) There may be included a recreation ground— as, e.g., a 
tennis lawn. 

Now the first consideration we put aside altogether, since, on 
any' largo scale, kitchen -gardens are probably doomed — the 
ruiniaiu produce being raised very far more cheaply, better, and 
leas waetefully, in large market-gardens, in accordance with tho 
general princ i ple of the division of labor ; while, if anyone like 
loam—a himself by a little kitchen gardening on a small 
clearly that te a ease for individual, or family, attention. 
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nnd to this extent thorcfor proxy-gardening were 
evidently absurd : for the rest— tho question will 6ually 
remain wheUicr tho loss of * garden, or the loss of time, 
and the troublo involved, in doing the n e c e s s ar y bat dis- 
tasteful garden-work, be the greater evil. It appears to 
us however that, in aud near cities, the small private 
gardens will be to a very great extent aapefaodetl by % 
central park and recreation ground common to all the) 
houtfes built round it This appears to meet oar require- 
ments very fully : for such a park, when onoo wisely laid 

The third want ii sufficiently mat by the schem el central 
qnusi-parks alluded to in the text, where, by co-operatioa, sack 
may obtain the pleasure of a large park, whilst ittcarrftag taw 
cost only of a garden. 

The fourth want may almost be bracketed with the last, so 
that we are reducod to the second want only ; that is to say, the 
Utopians havo to solve the problem of how to keep a small 
llowcr-gardcn (and lawn perhaps ?) without employing a ganleuer ; 
or, in other word*, is the pleasure of such a garden in excess of 
tlio troublo required by it 7 Kcincmbcriug tho existence of the 
central park many people will vote for no private garden at all ; 
but for tho liencltt of those who still want their own llower-garden 
wo may point out how very greatly the problem is uow suuplilicd 
by this reduction. 

To lwgin with, the first laying out of, ptanning. and planting, 
a garden, cutting walks, piling rockery, and so on— iu a word 
the crtatiix work of " landscape-gardening " — is pure pleasure, be* 
•ides being remarkably healthy work. Even oursclf — who never 
do a stroke of gardening— can thoroly enjoy (his department of 
work ; for hero thcro is the koen pleasure of crtatimj. Tho real 
monotony and trouble commence when tho gardou is made, and 
requires keeping up, weeding, sweeping, raking, and the rest of 
it Hut eveu hero tho majority of English gardeners— thanks 

simply to their own folly, pigheaded ncss, and waut of taste 

vastly increase thoir labors. A rational man would begin by 
filling up by far the greater portion of his garden with evergreens, 
and flowering bushes and shrubs, which persist, make ao ad- 
mirable show, require almost no attention, and choke any 
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exit, eould bo kept up at a ranishingly small expenditure 
of labor ; while— since a Tcry few gardeners would thus 
^sinister to tho pleasure of scores of people — tlicro would 
bo a very fair division of labor, and thoir employment 
•seed not upset tho feelings of tho wildest democrat. 
It stands to reason that with the siipcrHCsnioti of so many 
(in largo part incompetent) gardeners, the wajzes of tho 
remainder eould be very much increased — apart from the 
influence exerted by other sociological fnctors : which 
only shows once more bow all tho parts of tho social nm- 

swIghhoHng weeds. The border-space that remains he would 
tbea flll np with hardy perennials tint look after themselves, 
ami are dangerous rivals to the wcr«U ; so that, having onco 
planted hi« garden, his gardening lal>or is reduced to a very 
s mal l minimum— consisting in little more than occasional sweep* 
lag, clipping, and weed-danghtcring. Al»ove nil he would avoid 
— «a it were poison — that atrocious system of l#dding-oul and 
groaarfWra/ yttriUMing, invented in an evil hour hy some execrable 
tfnoi who thai achieved a trinity of evils, in that ho utterly 
wrecked all the grace, poetry, and natural beauty, of an old 
hstglish garden, created a panorama of hidconsness, and intro- 
dated the practice of annually wanting an mormon* amount 
e* human lahor in or. I or to successfully present a hideous glare 
#4 all ineoagnMMM colors and stilt forms during four months of 
Use year. 

Hut In each a system of gardening, a* U sketched alw>re, it 
will be seen that half an aero or more of ground may l*» kept 
lull el blossom and perfume at the cost of almost no hiltor ; and 
if a saaa have his own private half-acre full of almonds, lilacs, 
viburnums, rhododendrons, azaleas, rc*ct, lilies, campanulas, and 
other Imnler- flowers, and evergreens, — besides having the run of 
a large central park — what more eon he want? 

Of grot «i house* we have said nothing hitherto. To a large ex* 
teat greewhooeee exist simply in order to * inter the hideout 
artificialities destined for lxtlili»;t out — another example of tho 
espense to uhieh men will go in order to uglify their 
ami defraud themselves of licauty and perfume, in de- 
to aa i eseae and wicked fashion. For the rest, if people 
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ohino work together, and how any ono advance implies, 
nud is implied by, other and corclative advance* It 
may farthcrmoro afford somo satisfaction to somo of us to 
noto that, when garden space is acquired mainly by a 
common park and but slightly by privato gardens (the 
existence) of which in a small degreo however would pro- 
servo for us that privacy so dour— -and rightly so dear — 
to Englishmen) there will be nothing to provoke that 
uuplca>ant consciousness of qiiasi-solfishness that worries 
asocial reformer when ho reflects that several acres of 

can find appreciable pleasure in « greenhouse, they may very 
well Ihj left to attend on it themselves in leisure moment*: but 
private hothouses on the large scalo nsamcro appanage of pomp, 
ami ministrant to plutocratic luxury, wo consider of course irre- 
trievably doomttl. Ono thing however must be carefully rcinoiu. 
tared hy those who cannot imagine themselves happy, even in 
U topi i\, without a garden, and yet cannot face the thought of ex- 
I ending even this minimum of lahor and time, on it, '1 hey need 
to he reminded that— practically— lifo will bo far longer in 
Utopia than hero. We mean that Clio available leisure of each 
ono will ho far greater than now. The bread-winner will work 
but a very few hours daily ; so that, oven after adding to this 
work the work which he now delegates to others, he will have a 
large balance to the unod. It is highly important to remember 
thin factor in any hedonistic estimate. 
Wo havo followed out into this so much detail what may up- 
, pear a very trivial subject, because it appears to us an oxccdiugly 
valuable typt,il lustration for Utopian speculators. The conclusions 
just reached only omphasiso onco more tho truth of Spencer's 
doctrine that ideal arrangements ami ideal men arc possible only 
in ideal environments : ami that Utopia can bo reached only by 
a proportionable metamorphosis of tho whole social system. For 
in our gardening-example wo find, in last resort, that the pica- 
sure, which an Utopian regard for others* happiness indicates 
can only bo acquired by one's own lubor, it yet possible, and 
with a balance to our credit, i/ wo have so much extra loisure as 
is possible for all only in Utopia. Utopia is always consistent 
with Utopianism. 
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fine garden, with masses of blossom and glorious trees, 
are dedicated to the exclusive use of perhaps himself and 
one or two children ; while scores of his surrounding 
neighbors aro cooped up in narrow cage*, pining and 
yearning for tho country-sights-in-town that his gsrden 
would afford them: so that at present two or thrco 
people onjoy it — sometimes for only two or three hours 
a week ; and at all timet this immense potential pleasuro 
is to uinet cen- twentieths of its extent unused. And 
looking at it as statesmen, hero is in any largo town only 
so much ground, covered by so many thous uid pcoplo : 
and of this ground only so many scores of acres aro 
gtrdeus — tho rest being pavingstoncs, bricks, and 
mortar. But this limited extent of garden-ground, 
which might afford uuflajging enjoyment to certainly 
▼cry many hundred*, if not to several thousands, is tho 
exclusive pleasure-monopoly of a very very few dozen— or 
perhaps even units. Now whenever this reflection comes 
homo to a largc-gardon-owncr of genuine democratic 1 
feeling — this animal being however, most unhappily, an 
extraordinarily rare hybrid, but ouo nevertheless likely to 
become comparatively common in tho distant by-and-byc 
—it will worry him to such an extent that iho very sight 
o* his garden will altogether upnot his peace of mind for 
the rest of that day. J low much happier will his re pro- 
sen tat ive and descendant ho in tho futuro days of small- 
gardened-houses built round a common park I 

1 Wo qm democrat in its b*»t tcnte as imply' n£ one to whom 
all ouuihood U dear — wlio fecit aa» living reality iho hrxtt krrhootl 
of mum : pkUtnthroinat would •sacily mcot our rKjuirvniouU but 
to* word bos bocomo too sptcUlisoiL 
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Wo nro afraid that these remarks will seem but arrant 
communism to many ; but wo cannot help it, and must 
accept the risk. So far arc we from any communistic 
intentions however, that, in thus speculating, wo not 
only xlo not contomplato tho " appropriation " (anglicd, 
robbery — if tho communists, who do not think it robbery, 
will pardon us) of theso largo privato gardens for -more 
general use, but wo do not oven look to tho municipal 
buying up of open spaces as tho machinery for securing 
"central parks" 1 : on tho contrary wo look merely to 
tho action of privato unselfish impulse and private enter- 
prise. Oncosucccdo iu infecting people with this feeling, 
and all will come easy : those fortunato possessors of 
largo gardens will givo their friends and neighbors the 
run of them : while public opinion will demand tho now 
stylo of house planning which is hero indicated. 9 

Well this question of tho employment of gardeners has 
led us into a long digression, which is however very use- 
ful, as clearing up a typical case : to return — thcro is 
still remaining one diss of servants somewhat difficult to 
deal with — tho class namely of grooms and coachmen, of 
whom tho 1881 Census records over 73,000 in England 
and Wales alouo: 73,000 domestic grooms and conch- 
mon or over 1 per cent, of the total male population of 

1 Our ccntr.il parks being -it must bo observed— privato, and 
limited to a certain group of residents. 

• Tlio misfortune is that, us regards houses, we are tho very 
slaves of the builders, who build insano houses which wo must 
occupy— for there arc no better. Now nobody with ©yes will 
question tho evident truth that builders are— speaking generally 
—tho most doloroudy uninventive, un progressive, and unmiti- 
gated, fools : tho tirst reform therefor must bo to abolish Ota 
present buildors-cb 
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the conn try above 30 years of ago ! Wo havo concluded 
thai those miserable abortion* footmon— mere useless 
buy lumber — will inevitably disappear; and it is not 
difficult to foresee that coachmen, as such, coachmen 
pure and simple, will follow them : men will prefor to 
drive themselves rather than to incur the unnecessary 
expense of a boliveried, bcftirrcd, bebigbuttoned, live 
i g ur ch ead, who is required, not for use, but to meet tho 
ridiculous demands of ao extravagaut fashion. But there 
difficulty in deciding whether groom* will d imp- 
in semi-Utopia and Utopia — tho difficulty being 
greatly due to the fact that their work is so distinctly 
unpleasant : since, however, borsos in abundance will 
evidently be as necessary as now, wo are inclined to 
think that, to a very great extent, private possession of 
horses will be superseded by the hiring of horses, when 
required, from a large public establishment — this being a 
tar less extravagant procedure — and that those pcoplo 
who are so fond of horses as to require the constant use 
of one will do the grooming them wives. 1 

To hark back now to domestic servants more particu- 
larly, we have shown bow, by tho abolition of needless 
and nasty work, the servants' position may be rendered 
one that there should be not the least difficulty in filling. 
But there is yet another aspect of this great "ftcrvant- 
question " that it is important not to neglect : we havo 
to face the possibility of two contingencies, either of 
which would compel us to ask the quest iou — Cau we 

1 It w»*qt *£*ln to noted that, their Isianrv-tims being to mack 
Umui our*, thsrt U realty no stick aggroMioa on thsir hap- 
as smiffct ks as ant sapyossd. 
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entirely dispenso with servants, and yet livo happily t 
Wc have shown reasons for thinking that tho existence 
of servants is consonant with even srmt- Utopia anyhow; 
whether or no Utopia demand their abolition, and 
negative their continnanco with however great modifica- 
tions, is a question that will come 11 p for consideration 
very shortly. Hut, however consonant with semi-Utopia 
may Ik> domestic service, it docs not certainty follow that 
uc should bo able to obtain servants — for other causes 
now unforeseen might militato against this by drawing 
off our possible servants to still moro pleasant occupations 
— or that wo should think the gatno (of having them) 
worth tho caudle (of paying for them). Tho question 
thus arises whether we can imagino ourselves happy 
without servants, and we think it is very cosy to under- 
stand that many families may find it far more pleasant 
to dispense with servants altogether. It is obvious that 

the very samo reforms which will mako it possiblo for 

well — young ladies to tike service as cooks or house- 
maids, will render it equally easy for the ladies of tho 
house to do this work themselves ; the samo occupation 
hcing fur moro beneficial and healthy to them, both 
physically and morally, than their present frivolous 
" pass times " of reading trashy novels or of embroider- 
ing impossible plants on unnecessary antimacassars : 
whilst a comparatively rationalised, and less innately snob- 
bish, public opinion will ccaso to think it impossible to 
visit ladies who " keep no servants P' 1 

1 "There it hardly imy part of tho present constitution of 
society more essentially vicious, ami more morally injurious to 
botli parties, than the relations between mutters sod servants. 
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When one consider* that tho social rcconstitution going 
on mint finally mult in making the cost of liviug far 
mors eipcnsive than at prcsout to tho middle and upper 
classes — the increased wages to labor necessarily in- 
creasing the cost of building, of clothes, of food, and of 
ornaments ; this being, as we take it, tho main process 
by which the apportioning of tho national wealth will bo 
brought about — aud whon ono computes the really very 
eonsiderablo addition to tho annual expenditure repre- 
sented by tho actual total wages of ouo servant, reckon- 
ing not only her— by assumption, Tory appreciable — 
money-wages, but also tho cost of her board and tho 
increased house-rent necessitated ; — then ono may, we 
think, see strong reasou for dooming that, in a very largo 
number of cases, tho household will prefer to dispense 
with a servant altogether. And hero wo must take 
eognisauoo of another factor, which only shows once moro 
how indissolubly bound np and mutually dependent arc 
nil the oomponeut parts of social welfare. For, at prt- 

To make thin a really human and a moral relation Is ono of the 
principal desiderata in social improvement. The feeling of the 
vulgar of all classes that domestic service has anything in it 
peculiarly mean, is a feeling titan which there is iioiio meaner. 
la the feudal ages, youthful nobles of the highest rank thought 
thssssalvcs honoured by officiating in what is now called a 
saeaial capacity, ahont the persons of superiors of Iwth sexes, 

for whom they felt respect. Much of the daily physical 

work of a household, even in opulent families, if silly notions 
of degradation, common to all ranks, did not interfere, might 
very adeuntagcously be performed by the family itself, at least 
by its younger members ; to whom it would give healthful exer- 
cise of the bodily powers, which has now to bu sought in modes 
far less useful, ami also a familiar acquaintance with the real 
woik of la* world." etc,, etc (J. 8. Mill M Ou Cointe," p. 107). 
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*ent % to wholly dispense with servants would produce 
gravo ovils, since it would necessitate either always leav- 
ing somo 0110 of tho household at homo to " take caro " of 
the house, or else leaving it empty, perhaps for hours at 
a time. Tho former alternative has tho hedonistic draw- 
hack that tho family is never able to go out together ; 
while tho latter has to reckon with tho Berious danger of 
thieves. Dut by hypothesis in our semi-Utopia there are 
no thioves : that is to say, only in so advanced a social 
state as may render it necossary to dispenso with servants 
do wo find that social environment (of honest pcoplo) 
that annihilates tho — at present — 0110 remaining strong 
reason for retaining servants. How very greatly a littlo 
(general) honesty may simplify social troubles is well 
instanced by the condition of Heligoland. According to 
a recent newspaper-account, the effect of Heligoland 
being a small isolated island is that burglars aro tin* 
known : doors aro left unbolted, and houses empty and 
unguarded, simply becauso no thief could escape from tho 
island with his plunder, and, since everybody knows 
everybody, rapid detection were certain. 

This shows us clearly how very much expense, trouble, 
and vexation, wo might avoid, were only every individual 
as honest as the Hcligolandcrs — voluntarily or inevitably 
are. 



. POSTSCRIPT. 

Romo months after writing this essay, wo tnaclo the acquaint- 
ance of William Morris* delightful book, //o/ka and Ftanfor 
Art: and— having a great revcronco for tho opinions of a trained 
artist, or, indeed, of any trained specialist within hit own sphere 
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•f work— we were not a little gratified to find Mr. Morris de- 
nouncing Geometrical Gardening and the llcddiiig-out system 
alaaost ia oar own words. For instance he reinMrki — " But 
t he n are some flowers (inventions of men, i.e., florists) which are 
had color altogether and not to be uml at nil, Scnrtet-ifcranium*, 
for instance, or the yellow calceolaria, which in«i«*etl are not tin- 
cossmonly grown together profusely, in order. I suppose, to show 
that even flowers cm hefAoro/jr «f/'.v" (p. 127). On many other 
points we found Mr. Morris' opinions identical with those expressed 
in rarioos places in this essay j so much so indeed that, had we 
read hie work before writing, we should scarcely have darod to 
•sprees many of oar own opinions for fear of being accused of 
nmccfaend plagiarism. We need scarcely remark how great a 
gratification it is to as to find so able an ally, and to learn that, 
ne regard* toe "arts" of life, even a wholly nntminod and 
nrtsstieallydiniorant writer may find salvation —by the help of 
irst prinoir4«e, ami a strong lore of Ueauty, only. 




CHAPTER VIL 

MANUAL AND MENTAL WORK J OH, TriE UTOPIAN DIVISION 
OF LABOUli: WITH AN INyUIHY INTO GENIL'tt. 

M That any citizen may to behave as not to deduct from the 
general welfare, it is needful that ho ahull perform auch function 
or share of function a* ia of value equivalent at luuat 10 what be 
coiMUince." — JJwbtrt AI/tHCcr* 

Beforb finally quitting the subject which has already 
occupied us for the Inst two or throe chapters, it may, 
however, be worth while to briefly euquiro whether after 
all — so far as we can sco — there are likely to be any 
• r servants " of any kind in Utopia itself; or, to put the 
question qui to generally, whether it is probablo that 
each muu will then do for himself all such work as bo 
would now pay — permanent or temporary — servants to 
do for him — or whether ho will continuo so to employ 
thcml The answer to this question will bo found, we 
think, to depend upon the assumptions that wo mako 
regarding Utopia, and tho definitions by which we limit 
it. 

In tho first place, it is abundantly clear from the pre- 
ceding discussions that, long before Utopia be reached, 
tho amount of servant-pcrformed-work will havo been 

reduced to a minimum. Not only will all the oicros- 
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eences and mere eitravaganccs of display have disap- 
peared, but peoplo will have learned to wait upon 
themselves in a thousand matters for which the/ now 
lazily rely upon ladics'-maids, valets, and waiters. But 
lieyond all these there lies tho fcolid residuum of useful 
and necessary, but purely mechanical and unintelligent, 
work that must be dono by somcliody ; will each man do 
bis own share of it, or will it all be deputed to a class 
of workers who do nothing else t Hero, after defining 
Utopia, we must tako for our guido tho grtat principle 
vf ike division 0/ labor. If tho definition of Utopia 
admit that, altho all are equally happy, 1 yet not all are' 
equally gifted, but somo are bom geniuses, others born 
mediocre — then tho problem is, wo think, settled at once. 
Economics teach us the great advantages resulting from 
* division of labor, when each concentrates his energies 
on what he can best do ; and since upon tho most econo- 
mical — £#, most efficient and s]>ccdy — possible produc- 
tion of our requisites must depend tho shortening of 
our hours of labor, or in other words, our opportunities 
for enjoyment, it seems clear that in Utopia, even as here, 
will there bo such a division of labor that the clover 
man will do nothing (no uagt-taming) but intellectual 
labor, whilst the less gifted will do their share of tho 
manual work, and be well paid therefor. In addition to 
this consideration— of the time-economy of such division 
of labor — it will be clear that a considerably more 

9 Aad by equality of happhww we shotiM here understand 
thai eaea exercised every function with a niaiimum hedonist Jo 
was quite aatitned with such fuirtttoapoaaibtlitiee 
had allotted to hint. 
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direct and tangiblo hedonistio loss to tho community 
must ensue if a portion of tho working-timo of any great 
artist-creator be spent in doing his share of. manual 
work : for the world will loso so much of tho beauty that 
he would otherwise have created. It seems to us, there- 
for, that, if we assumo inequality of genius in Utopia, 
we are bound to oRsumo that there will bo such division 
of labor as corrcs|>ond8 to our present condition, where 
«o havo hand-laborers and head-laborers; and it will 
at once bo evident that in endeavoring to clear up a 
very minor subject, viz., that of tho persistence of ser- 
vants in a narrow sense, wo havo really found an answer 
to a very far broader question. We havo only to reflect 
for one moment on tho utter chaos that would ensuo 
wcro wo to commence disregarding tho division of labor, 
insisting that every man should bo his own bootmaker, 
tailor, haberdasher, haircuttcr, cook, builder, etc., otc, to 
receive a most salutary lesson on the absurdity of sup-, 
posing that "Utopia" connotes the a'>olition of very 
thoro specialisation. Why, wcro wo to attempt any 
so mad and preposterous a schemo as that just hinted 
at, so far from life being made happier and leisure in* 
creased, our lives would bo exhausted after day-long 
drudgery before we had learned our multifarious trades. 
But if one thus admit that tho specialised builder, 
baker, tailor, doctor, schoolmaster, el ul omme gtnu* % 
must always exist in Utopia, in order to ensure efficient 
and economic working, one must also, wo think, admit 
that besides the specialisation involving distinctions be- 
tween builder and baker on tho ono hand, and between 
medico and teacher on the other, there must also be that 
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twofold specialisation oil which hangs tho broad distino* 
tion between two great classes— of bund- workers and of 
bead- workers. Tho only possiblo alternative to thin were 
to hypothecate two trades, or rather ono " craft " and one 
^profession," to every man. Ono must then assumo that 
•very baker ii also, say, a music-master; every builder 
also a doctor; every tailor also a sculptor; and so on. 
But the difficulties, in which ono thus becomes involved, 
are manifest. In the first plnco such a very daring 
attempt to circumvent tho great principle of tho division 
of labor would incur its meet punishment; for our un- 
fortunate doctor-builder, e.g., would find himself almost 
at greatly troubled by his twofold oftico ns was Pooh- 
Hah, the Lord-High-Evcrythiug, of (Jilbertiau fame: 
assuredly the physician would bo pcrpotuully warned iu 
ooe place and tho builder in another. 

Secondly, for more manual I iU>rcrs arc wanted than 
mental laborers : how are wo to divide the ollices when 
there are perhaps thrvo hand -workers and ouo brain- 
worker rcquiicd f If any ono reply that each man should 
be baker or builder, etc., for 3-lo irthsof his working-day, 
and physician or music-master for tho remaining 1 -fourth 
—so that instead of having ono whole physician wo should 
have four quarter-physicians — then tho result is surely so 
palpably absurd, so undeniably provooativo of inefficiency 
and muddling, as to condemn itself. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, wo cannot afford 
to waste gtniu*: and if a man havo a genius for sculpture, 
music, surgery, teaching, research, or what not, then it 
were the grossest folly to insist that ho shall oxereiso his 
special faculty for only a quortor of his working-time, 
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while devoting tho remaining fl-fourths to laying bricks or 
mjiking breeches, that would bo every whit oa efficiently 
laid or made — probably far more cmcicutly — by a work- 
man who has uo gift at all for surgery, music, sculpture, 
or teaching. 

Fourthly, it is important to remember that, if every 
man had to learn two trades, there were so much tho 
less of his life left for genuine "living." for enjoying him- 
self — we mean — intellectually, csthctically, and physi- 
cally. It mint bo sedulously borne in mind that in no 
Utopia can wo cscapo a cortaiu amount of haitl work : 
there will bo for each and all of us so many hours a 
day 1 of necessary icork — all tho glad remainder being 
devoted to music, art, poetry, study, riding, Walking, boat- 
ing, swimming, dancing, talking, and so ou. Now tho ono 
grand thing to be aimed at in Utopia — and ono grand 
factor in Utopia — is to diminish to the lowest possiblo 
minimum each ono's daily xoork. But if ovcry man had 
to learn two professions it is clear that thoro wcro so 
much more hard work (of learning) to do than would 
otherwise bo tho case : in oficct then his lifo-timo were 
shortened a and, besides this direct shortening of vorit- 

1 On An nvrrngc, that ia : thus if thrco hours a day suffice, 
every one will really do— no doubt — five or six hour* ovcry 
working-day : hut then ho will have ono or two days cotnplcto 
ln.lid.iy every week : nnd long stretches of holiday for travelling : 
and, in such a state, there will bo a rational division and alter- 
nation of holiday times thro'oiit tho week nnd the year. 

• This would jRThapshc met if wo adopted Spencer's principle 
that every activity nmy become a source of pleasure to. us after 
suliicicnt moulding— so that tho twofold apprenticeship would 
catiso twofold pleasure. But evcu so (and wo arc so far striving to 
work out these problems without availing oiirnelf of that prin- 
ciple) the study of bricklaying nnd learning of Materia Mcdica— 
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able /tVia^-time, there is the indirect shortening that 
must ensue if, bj this dovetailing of professions, lesser 
efficiency and less expedition are caused. 

These arguments (which probably by no means ex- 
haust the armoury of tiiat arch beneficent scicuco of 
economics) appear to us to amply demonstrate that in 
Utopia (and a fortiori in semi-Utopia, which is far leas 
distant) there will be the samo specialisation into head- 
workers, heart workers, and handworkers, that wo see at 
the present day : and for these reasons wo feel bound to 
entirely dissent from Princo Krapotkin's picture of the 
future social state. Looking at tho case iu this light, 
we cannot therefor admit that " whosoever he might bo 

s ci entist or artist, physician or surgeon, chemist or 
sociologist, historian or poet — ho would be tho gainer if 
ho spent a part of his lifo in the workshop or tho fann 
(the workshop and the farm) if ho wcro in contact with 
humanity in its daily work, and had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he himself discharges his duties as an 

unprivileged producer of wealth And how would 

gain the poet in his feeling of tho beauties of Nature, 
how much better would he know the human heart, if he 
met the rising sun amidst tho tillers of tho soil, himself 
a tiller ; if he fought against tho storm with the sailors 
on board ship ; if he knew the poetry of labor and rest, 
and joy, struggle and conquest." l 



both mrcemarf erOs— are not so pleasnrnhlo as Iclsnretime studies 
and pursuits : to that the total possible pleasure is diminished. 
Moreover the apprenticeship to the medical profession is already 
a loaf one : if the probation be douhtcd by the learner 1 ! time 
being halved, then the suspense will become intolerably tedious. 
M Hops deferred " etc (See also note to p. 21 3.) 
* AMsefstna Century, March, 189a 
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No work is bo exhausting as head work ; and it is 
therefor impossible (in any healthy society whero tho 
genius is not sacrificed for tho good of others) to got 
moro than a certain quantum of head work per day from 
each such worker. But if, furthermore, his workiug day 
is to be half or three-fourths occupied in bricklaying or 
tailoring, then wo shall havo to wait a weary long whilo 
for the fruits of his work. Iu fact, any such proposition 
involves such an extravagant waste of brain-potccr (the 
most valuable motivo power of all) that wo almost ven- 
ture to think that it is only requisite to realise Prince 
Krapotkiu's scheme in order to reject it as an impossible 
solution. 1 

Wo havo not yet noticed ono objection — which with 
8omo would appear tho gravest of all — against such 
hcad-cum-hand-working ; namely, that it almost neces- 
sarily involves — or at tho very least it subjects us to tho 
heaviest risk of — a governmental overlooking, a dragoon- 
ing, an elaborate, system of officialism, of restrictions, 
commands, rules, regulations, and interferences, such as 
are utterly incompatible with thoro spontaneity and 
individualism, and clash harshly with our healthy 
English notions of Lidkrty. Wo havo not put this 
objection in the forefront, and cannot expect it to have 

1 In Princo Krapotkin's scheme tho workers arc — we believe— 
to divide not tlicir da;/*, between hand and head work, but their 
Hvca. Tims, after ten or tiftcon years' sailoring, tailoring, or 
bricklaying, tho worker would take up teaching, surgery, or 
what not. This scheme, whilst avoiding ono minor absurdity, 
to which wo havo drawn attention, escapos none of tho chief 
objections ono whit, and encounters the graver objection that 
youth is tho time for learning, and that after yeara of this 
manual work it is too late to learu a profession. 
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may weight with otir commnnistio friends — who think 
nothing to delightful m to he ruled by the Stnte for tho 
State's good : but we hope thnt our other arguments are 
suffieientlj aatisfnctorj : and, sinco our object has been, 
Dot to prore that manual and mental Inborn era must 
co-exist in Utopia, 1 but simply to enquire, purely dis- 
passionately, whother they would or not, we can rcry 
well afford to wuirc this last argument if the Communists 
think it uutenablo. 

Bat, baring cleared np this perplexity, wo are at once 
met by another. Admitting that some will do only 
headwork, and somo only handwork, will all bo paid 
alike: in other words, will remuneration dej>cnd ii|K>n 
value (or rarity) of result, or u|X)ii quantity of labor be- 
stowed— as in the celebrated Owcnito luU>r-cxchango 1 
That it would bo practicable in this present state of 
society to make price a function simply of quttntity-oMabor- 
bettowed (Le. 9 of length of laboring-hours) seems almost 
so transparent a fallacy that one wonders how an Owcnito 
exchange could ever hnro been instituted. Hut wo are 
inclined to think that iu %ptrftcl Utopia thero will be, if 
not this scheme, at least a rcry close approximation to it. 
It is unnecessary to prore that Utopians would desire it 
and, so far as possible, bring it about ; tho only question 
is whether it would como about as a natural process — in 

1 If aay ewnmnnUt actum nt of sotting ont to prore this eon. 
tiasfcia, we can only rrply that the arctiattioit in f*Uo : wc lH*£*n 
to think ont Uk* snhjtvt, ami our trnin of reasoning is set down 
esactly as It rmn. We think that there U scarcely any such 
•prejndiee apparent in this csaay as woahl justify the false 
: and we did not anticipate some of the t«ot>clusions to 
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which case alone it would flourish healthily ; for wo have 
the moat profound distrust of all artificial tchttnes, by 
which doctrinaires Hatter themselves that they can 
circumvent the inevitable Ncmcscs of Nature Wo think 
tliat — without going into details — sinco wo hopo at 
another timo to enquire fully into this subject — wo may sco 
various indications pointing to such a state of things. The 
mere fact that intellectual acquirements l>ccomc commoner 
will tend to depreciate their pay relatively to the pay of 
manual workers ; whilst a possibly relatively decreasing 
liking for manual work will inevitably forco up tho pay 
by diminishing tho supply of labor. Moreover, as 
genius becomes commoner, l not only will tho enormous 
sums now paid for works of art, and to musicians and 
surgeons, necessarily become smaller, but if the Utopians 
get into thoir heads tho notion that only labor and not 
heaven-given brains * should bo paid for, they will bo on 

1 Commoner l>oth brcau«e more geniuses will l>o horn and he. 

cause every genius that is l»orn (mid lives) will l>c mado kuowu. 

' Mute inglorious Miltons" will not exist in Utopia. 

■ Wo trust tlmt no reader will suspect us of anything so wildly 
preposterous as a desire to depreciate the uniquo value of genius 
t'.e., of heaven-given brains. We do not think that anyone can 
more fully rccognizo than oursclf how a1>solutely indispensable 
is genius to progress in anj- direction, and how crying is our need 
for more genius ; and equally do we apprceiato Mr. tialton's con. 
elusions (sec llrrrdilary Gtniu*—n golden book) that a greater 
supply of genius per million inhabitants is correlated with a 
heightening of each intellectual grade. But in the text we are 
concerned with not backward to-day but — advanced Utopia ; 
and, farther, in speaking of the disproportionate pay of head- 
work, wo refer only to certain kinds of work which to-day are 
ridiculously over-paid in com»ari*on with, not only simple 
lal>or, but, with other work of equal or greater genius. Not 
only do we thiuk that the disproportion bet wee u the pay of, on 
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that account also arena to paying so highly as at 
present; in fact the mere desire to equalise the wages of 
labor will at that itagc operate as a natural factor in tho 
equalising tendency. And lastly, the more that manual 

ike one hana, a celebrated painter or popular surgeon, and, on 
the other, thai of a philosopher or scientific cmjuiror, will be re- 
letively reduced ; bat we alio suspect that the great incomes ot 
the lucky former few will be absolutely and considerably ro- 
daced. Moat of all, too, do we consider as incongruous (in 
Utopia) the huge payments made to a pritn.vdonna, t.<j. % who is 
paid, ant for brain-power even, but for the lucky natural gift of 
a rare voice. It is in such cases that the payment is so glaringly 
dis p ro p or t ionate to tbe labor. At the same time wo may point 
•at that this question at to whether— in a strictly moral scheme, 
iaaa ideal state where men's actions will b<* presumably somewhat 
Otherwise than as at present formulated by Political Kconoiny — 
attire Genius bestowed by Nature, or personal Labor lwstowcd by 
each man, should be reckoned pay-worthy, is an important one. 
At present, of coarse, literally tho best policy for the com* 
ssuaity is to heavily reward genius, and by every means to 
sa coe rage itt eiertion, since a constant supply of genius it the 
stay a/a* nan for progress iu every tense, and to ill reward it it 
suicidal ; but possibly by and bye Genius — arrived at a corre- 
spoadiagly high moral stage— will decidedly object to being 
heavily paid and rewsrded for Its own good luck iu having bocn 
bora grains. The case is very analogous to that of the love of 
fame and glory, concerning which we must speak in a later 
chapter, (gee pp. 109 121). 

Wo may incidentally remark here that such a conception of the 
claims of Genius mast react more or less on our attitudo towards 
Individualism (as o pp osed to Socialism) ; for tho we may admit 
so the fullest, with Hpencer, the general postulates of a man's 
iadefeasJbtt right to benclit by his own /oAor, and furthermore 
the practical necessity that, during the struggle for cxistencet 
the lust e n d owed (luckiest) should profit by their natural tndow- 
■stuff, yet the ease of naturally-gifted men in a comparatively 
eivUissd society it very different. At any rate, we should 
greatly like to see the point argued whether a bom prima donna, 
er burn genius of any sort, can with Psr/tcl sf niiy amass a fortune 
ay saaaas el sack lucky natural gifts. 
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wngcs go up, the more, that is, that tho cost of living be- 
comes increased, the less money will it be possible to pay for 
vahmblo hcadwork. It does, therefor, appear to us that 
in perfect Utopia there is a strong probability of all labor 
— manual or mcutal — being equally paid : and perhaps 
this conclusion will tend to reconcile to us tho communists, 
who may resent our dissent from tho propositions of 
Prince Krapotkin. At tho samo timo, it is highly 
necessary to point out that this system of payment of 
labor could work only in Utopia : in our present semi- 
moral condition the effects of any such system (if it 
could even bo introduced — which, of course, it could not) 
woulii bo ruinous. If six hours bricklaying wcro paid as 
well as six hours teaching or six hours carving or six 
hours singing, very few would tako tho least trouble to 
acquire difficult arts or to train natural gifts at an ex- 
pense* of hard study: all improvement, all progress, 
would bo abruptly checked, and tho world might 
choose — perhaps — between stagnation and degeneration. 
Tho prospect of a big roward is to a largo extent tho 
stimulus by which action, invention, and progress, are 
bom ; and, normally, only a very perfect man would be 
so naturally moral and conscientious as to exercise, to tho 
very fullest, his talents and genius for the same reward 
that a bricklayer gets. Therefor, wo have been careful to 
say that labor will probably bo thus paid in a perfect 
Utopia: in tho preliminary bc mi- Utopia no such system 
can prevail : tbo of course wo doubt not that the in- 
equality of pay will bo far less than now. _ 

But it is timo to remind tho reader that for some 
pages we have beon arguing upon the former of two 
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assumptions at to, or rather definition* of, Utopia. We 
agreed to assume, first of all, that in Utopia men are not 
all equally gifted : if however wc now make the second 
assumption that all are equally gifted, what result will 
follow! Clear!/ then teToral objections to tbo non- 
specialisation into mauual and mental workers, will 
vanish: and it becomes simply a question whether it 
would be convenient to adopt the one system or the 
other. Anyhow, it would scetn certaiu that in this case 
all wages would bo equal. 

But, as a matter of fact, the supposition appears to us 
utterly improbable: for if all are equally gifted, no 
geniuses can exist, or (what comes to tho same thing) 
all alike are geniuses. If anyone should seek to escape 
this by hypothecating a certain limited number of 
geniuses, and perfect equality of gifts among all tho rest, 
he can be at once shown to hypothecate a self-contra- 
dictory proposition. A genius is not a solitary fact, hut 
a correlate of very many preceding facts : a one genius 
must be preceded and followed (it is a necessary cm- 
sequence of heredity) by many half and quarter gcii i uses : 
so that the dead level of " giftcdncss " is at once broken 
up, and our second assumption vanishes. 

It is — to tako a physical analogy — just like the ease 
of a fsounUin-peak : a lofty peak always does, and 
always must, imply a somowhat lesa lofty mountain- 
range: and we might far more reasonably expect a single 
straight columnar peak to rise sheer 10,000 feet out 
of a prairie, than expect isolated geniuses to rise from 
an absolute dead level of clever men. But if any would 
this dilemma by asserting that all alike are 
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geniuses, or that nono aro, he does not so get out of 
i tlio quagmire. Aro wo to understand that every man 

J is a Shakcspcnrc, a Raphael, a New ton, a Shelley 1 Then, 

i involuntarily, bursts forth the reflection, " What an 

I unmitigated nuisance we should all be to one another : 

4 

I tho nineteenth century would be almost preferable to 

k such au appallingly clover Utopia 1 " But if— putting 

aside this supposition for a moment — it be assumed 
I that in that high doad-lovel of Utopia no such geniuses 

as tlicso giants of the Past can again appear, then again 
the assumption lands one in a contradiction. What 
possible warrant can there be for assuming that the 
highly gifted future is unable to produco what the 
barbarous past has produced 1 

This is exactly as absurd as to consider Shelley and 
Milton more likely natives of Fiji or Australia than of 
civilised England : it is simply to assert that a lofty 
mountain peak is moro likely to occur in England than 
in tho Alps : which is absurd. 

We return, therefor, to tho assumption that not only 
are all equally gifted in Utopia, but that all aro geniuses 
at least equal to tho greatest men of tho past But on 
closor examination this will also, we think, bo found to 
involve a contradiction. What precisely do we under- 
stand by equal gifts— equal genius 1 Betweon two 
geniuses of tho samo quality wo may certainly institute 
a quantitative comparison ; and wo may decide that 
Shelley was greater than Wordsworth, Mosart than 
Haydn, Newton than Huyghcns, Darwin than Lamarck, 
and 60 on without very much trouble. But how are 
we to quantitatively compare artistic or musical genius 
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scientific genius ! How can wo possibly ask which 
was tho greatest — Shclloy, Mozart, Darwin, or Raphael 1 
It teems to us that here we are hopelessly stranded : wo 
want to measure — is it oiact enough to saj — "brain- 
power "—or shall we saj — "originality of thought w t 
Anyhow wo want to measure somo very complex and 
rare Brain-function ; and tho only possible scale (and 
that a most unsatisfactory one) by which we may 
measure it, is work produced. 1 Hut when tho works 
are incommensurable wo are left utterly helpless: 
bow then can we decide as to tho grcatucss of 
genius! 

It is a commonplace with some pcoplo that genius is 
esse n tially tho same, and that tho particular direction 
taken by tho genius is merely a c banco of the environ- 
ment ; that Raphael and Newton, Mozart and Darwin, 
wight, under oppotito conditions, and in opposite ages, 
have taken each the other's place. But from this view 
we must utterly dissent, sinco it appears to us flatly con- 
Umdicted both by psychology and biography : painting is 
the outcomo of an intensely concrcto mind, mathematics 
of an alistrnct mind, and so on. Surely it is sutticiont to 
•rcn glauce at the biographies of early genius, of Mozart a 
musician at three or four years, and Shelley a )>oct at school, 
and numbers more of similar cases, to be convinced that 
music, poetry, or science, is no chance* mailer, moulded 
by the form of one same genius, but that genius is horn 
to its own peculiar object- matter. Again, a study ol tho 

1 Asd mot snerely, either, ahtolat+ly, but rrtntirefy : that it to 
say tfc*s «mi«o of ih» work prodnced — as a Hrain irxlei— must bo 
sssiistrd by the diuiealtMs to bs ovsroosse in protluctaf it. 
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biography of genius will show that in many, if not in 
most, cases artistic genius is concomitant with a peculiar 
unhingement, or at least unstable equilibrium, of the 
mind : and Drydcn's dictum that " Great wits are suro 
to madness near allied M seems literally truo of artistic 
genius. Tho excess of p.ission, emotion, susceptibility, 
that is essential to poets, artists, musicians, marks a 
mind so strung that there needs but a shock to jur it 
altogether. Tho irritaUU genus is especially a truthful 
epithet of artistic geniuses. 

Hut tho scientific, mathematical, or philosophic, genias 
is composed of very different mental elements : in him 
calmness, abstraction, and balance, replace tho passion 
and unrest of tho artist : and it is a striking testimony 
to this difference that tho BicGtro registers show that 
maniacs of tho more educated classes cousist almost 
entirely of priests, artists, painters, sculptors, poets, and 
musicians ; but in no cases, it is said, of naturalists, 
physicians, geometricians, or chemists. 1 It would be 
easy to pursue this subject much furthor and bring for- 
ward considerable ovidenco : but that would lead us out of 
our path : our object is simply to point out that genius is 
not ono definite cast of mind, but that there aro very 
many very different forms of genius. It is sufficient to 



1 Conolly as quoted by Ahcrcromhio ; cf., too, niton's 
Jfrmlitary Genius. According to Lombroso, however, tho man 
of genius is nearly always more or less closely allied to insanity. 
Em />a**ant we may suggest tho great service to litis branch of 
psychology that would be done by a detailed critique' of Loin- 
broso's work by, e.p., Mr. Francis Galtou, who holds such very 
different views. 
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indicate the evidence that may bo found, in biography 
and psychology, to prove thia point 

But if geniua bo thua ao very different qualitatively) it 
will be found to follow neceaaarily that there are pro- 
found quantitative differences making up this qualitative 
difference. The mind ia a complex of many clement a, 
any of which may be much or little developed, but in 
one and the eatno gifted mind equal development of alt 
the elementa ia never to be found. 

It ia oasontial to the formation of an artist io geniua 
that the concrete elementa of tho mind should lie pro- 
minent and the abstract unmarked ; to tho mathematical 
geniua precisely the opposite ; and ao to every peculiar 
•bade of geniua thero must be a peculiar hypertrophy of 
certain mental elementa It therefor appears to us 
that qualitative difference* of genius necessitate quantita- 
tive difference* of miml : but if so, thou the arguments 
already adduced will ahow that mental inequality must 
prevail thro'out the e«»cioty— or, in other words, that in 
no future society, not evon in Utopia itself, can nil men 
be equally gifted. It does uot ap|totr to tia sufficient to 
assume that by such genoral processes as may be exem- 
plified by the individual case of a poet's son marrying a 
mathematician's daughter, an equablo double-aidod 
geniua would be produced : no doubt very clever, very 
talented, offspring would ho obtained, but it appears to 
us that to produce a genius some one mental power must 
be greatly, pre-orainoutiy, if uot, alas I exclusively, 
developed. 1 

* We asd oer arguments as to Um great variety of Hainan genlos, 
sad also as to the oo na sc U o n between qnaliUtirs and qnantl* 
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Moreover, tlicro aro very cogent biological reasons 
rendering it doubtful whether this intellectual uuity of 
level can ever be reached ; and whether wo may not 
rather expect that tho older grows the world tho greater 
variations will l>e found in its inhabitants. Individuality 
is firobably/ar more marked to-day, and mental diverg- 
ence from typo far greater, than was the caso in the 
Middle Ages, or thau obtains now among savages x and 
barbarians. 

The slight insight, that wo have already obtained into 
the mcchauism and results of heredity, seems to indicate 
greater chance of variation tho further wo go ; and wo 
should imngiuo that, could the chances bo calculated by 
a mathematician, infinity were requisite to produce uni- 
versal uniformity— if oven infinity could. Perhaps somo 
might feci inclined to retort upon us that, in far less than 
infinite time, wme one or two typCB are bound to swamp 
ail tho others ; ju*t as («a1tun has calculated that, starting 
with so many dilVercnt surnames in a confined community, 
a certain number die out in each generation until, finally, 
a very small number have obtained universal prevalence, 
lint the prnblem is really not nearly so simple as this — 
even putting aside tho initial ohjcctiou that, in tho 

tativc differences, considerably strengthened byOalton's Enquiry 
into Hitman Faculty ami Bum's On the Study of Character re- 
spectively— two works with which we wcro not familiar at the 
time of writing the above. With regard to tho (Hclvetius) doc- 
trine of the namni?** of genius — referred to on p. 100 — wo may 
direct our readers' Attention to Prof, liuin's Criticism of J. S. 
Mill (paanim) for animadversions thereupon. — 

1 Ono need not, however, attribute tho shccpliko similarity of 
such (small) communities to their lowly character only t the 
ubscitce of intermarriage must bo taken into account 
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struggle for existence amon^ mrnnmes, half the popula- 
tion, i.e., all the women, art ncce$$arity ignored* 

Let ui pause a moment to consider this problem. 
What is tho mechanism of heredity 1 So far as our 
knowledge goes at present, tho chromatin thread* in tho 
nucleus of the reproductive cells are tho vehicles of 
Heredity: now theso chrotuatin-thrcads contain thou* 
sands of ancestral qualities of almost every conceivablo 
type; and by tho composition (whether qualitative or 
quantitative, or both) of theso chromatin-thrcoda, the 
character of the resultant organism will be determined. If 
is both the male and tho fcmalo chromatin- threads there 
were contained units of poetical or scientific faculty for 
instance ; or if there were present in tho ttco contrihu* 
torics unit$ which, when brought together, resulted in the 
prod wti to* e/ t e.g., poetic ami $cicntific /acuity, tho 
neither kiml of trail had any $nch effect alone — And wo do 
not know but what this may bo tho chief and essential 
process by which genius is gradually built up *— then 
we can well understand how theso units, re-enforcing one 
another, could bring about tho —a/yftrreMt/y spasmodically- 
occ u rrout — Gtnirn. •' Well then" — it may be retorted— 
''given sufficient intermar ringe, an unrestricted jHtnmixia, 
and the uniformity is certain : for in a combatively 
low generations you get sll these chromatin -thread* so 
thoroly mixed up, that every generative nucleus will 
eontsin equal proportions of every kind of 'unit 9 in 

1 Alt** we are •till aliMwt entirrlv in the Hark a* to the 
•ctaal fact*, aad can only ■pectaUte from scanty data, yet the 
•straantinary pheaom^aa of the <li«tril>:.tion of grniti* arcm to 
we rery e*m«gly to Indent* each a proccos : tmt to itiacaet the 
sahject aoaW Irad aa far late bfcigrafhy and heredity. 
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the community I" But « tho actual casn anything liko 
so simple fin this, nml not ruther infinitely ninro com- 
plicated! I^ct u 'i take a simple anatomy. Iloro nro ;. 
thousand differently colored Wit nml a million kaleido- 
scopes, and — to ^rmit the most favorable case to the 
objector— theni are a million individuals of each bead, 
nml n tlioinviud heads in each kaleidoscope. Now, look 
thro noma of the kalcido«cn|ies: you will find every 
conceivable: variety of tlt'iyn tm-t afar. Very well, let 
these million kaleidosco|ies with nil their differences re. 
present the society of to-day ; and let certain j*ilterm ol 
arrangements represent genius, mid let a combinatiou ol 
nil tho thousand dili'ereully-colored bends represent a 
pcrfcelly all round man with every human faculty. Now, 
postulate an much time as you like, so an to institute 
the most perfect panmixia, and wo will concede that at 
tail you have contrived to Rot one bead caeli of every 
color into each of tho million kaleidoscope*; so that, 
AS regards their cnmjwition, your kaleidoscopes are all 
alike. Hut are you any nearer getting tho mm« kaleido- 
scopic effects manifested by your kaleidoscopes I Scarcely 
appreciably to ! for tho pattern, the effect, depends ni t 
upon color only but «/«« arrangement, and you are-' 
jion'crlcss to condition tho arrangement — much less lo 
ensure that, shaking up your million kaleidoscopes in a 
machine, you will produce a million copies of ono and 
tho tamo pattern ; much 1cm stilt to restore that or 
another pattern to all tho million after another agita- 
tion : and bo on. If, therefor, Genim be to any extent a 
function, of pattern or arrangement, at welt dt of eompoti- 
ttoit—u we should imagine that moat biologist* aud 
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psychologists will insist that it is — then this kaleidoscope- 
analogy will help us to pcrcoivo how utterly futile it is 
to expect uniformity of character as a result of however 
much panmixia. 1 But tho difficulty is really even far 
greater than this knlcidoscopc-analo^y suggests, for the 
geoeratire nuclei with their chromatin-thrcads are tho 
analogue, not of a kaleidoscope, but of a specially segre- 
gated, infinitcsimally small, product of tho knlcidosco|io 
and its contents, possessing tho faculty of developing 
another kaleidoscope and contents, and affected as to its 
composition and character by a thousand and one varia- 
tions in the environment 1 Add to all this the yot far 
greater complication that the living organism, unlike the 
kaleidoscope, may, under the influence of tho excedingly 
variable stimuli, both external and internal, produce not 
only mrietui but $mMe* *jx>rt* which may breed true, 
which is as tho any of our kaleidoscopes could evolve 
several new colors at any time, and, consequently, tho 
faculty of forming hundreds of new patterns — and the 
ease seems conclusive I And noto that we aro ignoring 
the possibility of ae^«im/mcntalchornctcr being inherited ; f 
which possibility with all its corollaries, if grouted, would 
alone annihilate the argument for uniformity. 

1 Of emiree the difficulty were proportionately lessened if we 
mM suppose that the composition itself was a factor in deter* 
laiiig the arrangement after agiuticn. 

* The scientific reader will of course have perceived the refer- 
let to Weiemann's work thro'out this argument. Any non- 
bistogicnl reader interested in the subject is strongly a* I vise* I to 
read Wefcunann's Es*ny» en Jfemiity and Germ l*ltttm. With 
regard to the eitraordinary differences of human character, ride 
kiograpeiea, etc., generally, and Gallon's Enquiry imto Uumrnn 
Fkewtty partfcmlarly. 
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On tho whole then, it seems fair to sum up by saying 
that even after infinite timo thero seems no reason to 
ex|»eet uniformity of mind; and that a fortiori therefor 
there is no ground for supposing that in semi-Utopia or 
Utopia itself all will bo equally gifted ; l but thero is 
very strong reason for supiwsiug that then, as now, there 
will exist varying degrees of talent ; and in favor of this 
contention may be quoted tho following passage from 

Wcismann : — 

" When once individual differences have begun to 
appear in a species propagated by this process (of sexual 
reproduction) uniformity among its individuals can never 
again be reached. So far from this being tho oase, the 
din'crcucc8 must even bo increased in the course of 
generations, not indeed in intensity but in number; for 
new combinations of the individual character will con- 
tinual I v arise. "• 

And here perhaps it is well to point out, what ought 
however to be already quite clear to the reader, viz., that 
the Utopia (and tho semi-Utopia) with which we aro 
concerned, is no arbitrary invention of one's own bruin, 
which may bo constituted exactly as its author's fancy 
pleases, but, on the contrary, a distant society whose 

1 Tt is therefor not worth while to follow out thii supposition 
in detail ; hut supposing that there could po*sihly exist a society 
of equally gifted (and equally industrious and moral) men, it it 
clear that all wages would tend to equality, whether the manual 
and mental laborers were distinct or not : for any such distinc- 
tion, if made, could result only from some kitid of arbitrary 
division— as, e.g., by casting lots to decide who should be brick- 
layer and who physician. Noto that the relative agrcoableneos or 
disagrccablcness of diflcrcnt occupations would however exercise 
t somewhat dincqitnlising influence. 

1 £Wy« in Heredity, vol. i., p. 282. 
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characters roast be inferred by rigorous argument from 

the data afforded by Evolutionism and Sociology. Tho 

tellers of fairy-talcs, and builders of purely imaginary 

Utopias, night legitimately build entirely according to 

their own fancies ; and, setting out with the premise 

thai all men should be happy and equal, might arrange 

their Utopia in such wise as to make thorn so. But our 

procedure must be entirely different ; having learned from 

Biology and Sociology what is possiblo in the way of 

hnman development, and what tendencies are likely to 

persist, we must endeavor to imagine — arguing from 

these data — what sort of social state is likely, and what 

happiness Man may expect there. In fact, the difference 

is just this — that in tho old anthropomorphic fairy-tales 

the invariable assumption was always made that man was 

the one and supreme aim of Nature ; consequently that 

whatever conditions were necessary to ensure his perfect 

happiness, these conditions must be postulated as a 

possibility, probability, or certainty, of tho Future. The 

fact that man hates death were a fair warrant for making 

him immortal in the Utopia of fairy-tale — that be wants 

to fly, for giving him wings. But wo of to-day must take 

a very different course ; having ascertained, to the best 

of onr ability, the limit of possibilities, our problem is to 

determine how far man can adapt himself, and how much 

happiness will ensue. We would therefor insist that 

our Utopia is no wild dream, but that all our speculations 

th er e u pon may have— or at least should nave— a rigorous 

eoisntifio justification, 




•• 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ON FAME, HONOR, AND GLORY. 

•• What shall I do, to bo for ever known. 
And inako tho ago to come miuo own?" 

•• There was a morning when I longed for Famo | 
There was a noontido when I passed it by ; 
Thcro is an evening when I think not shame 
Its substance and its being to deny." 

Oh youth, men praise so, holds their praise its worth? 
Blown harshly, keeps the trump its golden cry ? 
Tastes sweot tho water with such specks of earth t" 



Perhaps, before passing to other divisions of our subject, 
it may bo worth while here to call attention to ouo some- 
what interesting reflection that offers itself. We re- 
marked above 1 that, in even serai-Utopia perhaps, the 
effect of paying workers equally for equal hours of labor 
would bo most injurious and would inovitably result in 
stagnation or rapid retrogression. Perhaps it may hare 
been thought that, in so saying, wo wcro overlooking one 
potent incentive to thoroncss in working, that we were 
ignoring " that last infirmity of noble minds ' — the love 
of Fame. Now, it is precisely regarding this love of 
Fame that it seems desirable to say a few words, 

1 Sco p. 97. 
tog 
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We are very strongly inclined to think that, as man* 
kind approaches perfection, tho love of and regard for 
Fame of any tort, kind or condition will disappear, 
inaamuch as— essentially — regard for Fame is incompat- 
ible with Perfect Love : the more pure therefor grows 
our love for otir fellows, the more dintantcful will Fame 
— anti-Lore— become to us. The psychology of Fame* 
hanger is very peculiar. " Famo is Love disguised/' 
sang Shollcy ; and so i* one $en$c it is ; but this docs not, 
we think, affect our conclusion. As wo liavo clsowhcro 
pointed out, 1 the essence of Fame-quest is to be sought 
In the Urife-tUmetU still lntcut— or rampant — in •• civil- 
ised m man. 

The Lore aemrtftvf to famous men by their fellows may 
in some cases perhaps be pure : but usually it is probably 
clouded either by some form of that fear which " Perfect 
Love caste th out — for in Perfect Love there is no Fear " 
(and this far more probably) by the most natural, 
avoidable, taint of envy. But however this be — 
and tho in this sense Fume bo Love disguised (Famo being 
hers need as equivalent to the homago of man), this is 
eiactly that wherewith we are concerned : it is not 



' Ths essay referred to hat., however, not vet 1«en published^ 
Afcortly after tho M8. of this essay hail l*cn written out, we hud 
to tarn up to an old Commonplace- flook for some refer* 
aad earns across the following extract from lUcou — made 
years previously: — "The delight which men have in 
popularity, fume, honour, imhmiunon, and inbyeiion of men'* 
MtWs, iriffs, and nfrctioms, seemeth to he a thing in itself without 
enatemplation of coosoq notices, grateful and agncaMe to the 
Hilars of Mas. • • . Tho best temper of mimls clesireth good 
—mi aad tree honour ; the lighter, popularity and applanst | 
she d sp ravs d , subject ioa aad tyranny, * 
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with Famo an Homage rendered to another, but with 
Fume as sour/hi for oneself, that wo havo to do ; for it is 
hero that tho strife-factor, the anti-loveliness of Fame, 
becomes apparent. 

What is the desire for Fame : what but the desire for 
Preeminence, for distinction beyond one's fellows, for 
Victory over others : hero truly we have tho strife- 
element rampant Of courao one must admit that 
there nro varied degrees of purity in Fame-seeking ; from 
that yearning of the lonely scholar or poet who longs to 
make his thoughts and projects known to others, and to 
feel that thousands of his fellows sympathise with him 
and share his thoughts and aspirations — from this, which 
is probably the purest, but not an all-pure, form of Fame- 
seeking; thro that form in which Fame of any sort, no 
matter what, is sought merely to gratify a personal 
vanity — a vanity which is rejoiced to hear M there goes 
that Demosthenes"; down to the im purest form in which 
tho would-be-famous yearns to l>e tho one unrivulled 
greatest man of his day— fte Pre-eminent, intolerant of 
every neighbor to his throno : and this is the typical 
ease, wherein ono perceives clearly enough tho strife- 
element, tho unsocial, tho anti-lovc-likc, character of 
Fame. Wo do not deny that, in so fur as Fame-seeking 
1*0 a desire for tho lovo and approbation of our fellows, 
Famo it Lovo disguised ; but wo contend that this ele- 
ment is altogether subordinated to and masked by the 
strife-element, the desire for pre-eminence and distinction 
above our fellows. — 

With tbo mutual hatred and jealousy of two suitors to 
the samo woman there is avowedly a very strong love- 
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•lament bound up : but who will deny that the rivalry 
and jealousy are unlovely, unsocial, and inconsonant 
with a high social statof Even so it it — but mora 
markedly — with Fame-seeking: all Famo-sccking in* 
volves rivalry : there may be a love-element in so far as 
we desire the approval of tho niultitudo ; but there is a 
strong strife-clement, hato-clcmcnt, in so far as we desire 
this as a di$ti*etien granted to but fow — in so far as we 
desire pre-eminence both over other aspirants for publio 
favor, and over the general publio who bestow the 
favor. Anyone who doubts that Fame-seeking connotes 
rivalry and tacit strife with others, need but ask himself 
of what avail were a distinction which everybody 
possessed, in order to be answered and convinced. From 
tho ancient conqueror, who enslaved a people, and fed 
his proud heart with tho adulations and entreaties of a 
fettered race that trembled before him and acknowledged 
his prowess and victory, or from tho heathen heroes who 
contended as rivals in musical skill — and the later teas 
afat* by the victor — them is a lineal descent to the 
highbred cultured civilised Kuroj>ean who joys to be 
famous as artist, scientist, thinker, or statesman. In 
•very case alike, victory, superiority, on tho one hand, 
and defeat, aubmission, inferiority, on tho other, are in- 
volved. We think it is, therefor, scarcely needful to 
further enforce our argument that Fame is incomjMUible 
with a perfect social state, and that, as Utopia ap- 
proaches, the regard for Fame will vanish ; whilo we 
may well expect that even in semi- Utopia Fame will be 
very distasteful to men who are learning to regard as 
bad and tabooed every deed or word that might imply 
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pain or disquiet to a fellow- man, or superiority to 

iff/. 
This being admitted, however, it is somewhat curious 

to follow out one or two of the consequent results ; since 
wc arc thus led to conclusions that would hardly other- 
wise havo occurred to us. 

Admitting that Fame-worship will disappear (which 
implies that not only will men no longer be so unsocial 
as to seek for Fame, but also that they would bo posi- 
tively pained to wake up and find themselves famous — 
einco this connotes pain, actual or potential, to others — 
wo seem then compelled to infer that in Utopia (if not 
before) all books that aro published, all poetry, all music, 
all scientific discovery, all research, all painting, will be 
anonymous: for to publish in one's own name a great 
pocin, or a grand discovery, wcro to seize on Famo nw\. 
to mark oneself a* a man out of tho common, a man who 
is pre-eminent above his fellows. But this wore intoler- 
able to an Utopian who will bo too loving and gcntlo to 
stand upon a pinnacle built up of his fellows' deficiencies. 
To the Utopian it were more than sufficient reward, it 
were a chiefest joy, to know that ho had been tho means 
of advancing human happiness or human knowledge : he 
will desire no acclamations in life, neither will bo permit 
undying commemoration after death ; for sinco such indi- 
vidual commemoration is impossible for tho majority, 
why should he seek for, or accept, a distinction that at 
once assigns him a pre-eminence above his fellows! And, 
paradoxical tho it at first may 6eem, this viow is pro- 
bably alone right Could you object to him that it is 
unreasonable and ungrateful for tho world to forget its 
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benefactors, he would justly reply that no shadow of 
credit attaches to him for having been gifted by Nature 
with unusually fine brain-power, and rare talents. If 
any credit belongs anywhere it belongs to far back un- 
known ancestors who each, little by little, helped to 
mould his brain : nay, if he were a thoro Weismannito, 
he would rathor refer the chief credit to climatic, nutri- 
tire, phototactie, and similar, influence*, acting on the 
primeval protozoal But, as for him, what possiblo 
credit can reflect on him for simply using those Naturo- 
implanted brain-tools, which not to use were arrant sin, 
and a functional impossibility besides 1 Is any credit 
giren to the J2olian Harp because it resouuds when the 
wind sweeps along its strings 1 

And thus it would seem that in Utopia all intellectual 
work will be — so far as possible — auon vinous, and will 
go down to later ages, not as the poetry of Tennyson, 
the music of Chopin, the |*iinting of Turner, tho dis- 
coveries of Darwin, the thought of Spencer, but as tho 
collect i ro spoils of humanity. If this be so, biographical 
dictionaries and obituary memoirs will be unknown to 
Utopians, who would wonder at the incredible selfishness 
of men who could allow their (nature-given) genius to 
be commemorated and enshrined in hutorv, while 099 
fellow men in every 1,000 live and dio unknown : 
Utopians could not tolerate such unsocial, uu lovable, 
fame. So too statues, portraits, ami pictures, as com- 
memorations, will lose their value to a race who love all 
humanity so much that tboy would not insult it by 
cherishing one individual's namo to the exclusion of 
thousands of his fellows : and it is open to us to specu* 
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laic whether they will not — on principle — wilfully de- 
stroy every shred of biographical information, retaining, 
of course, the psychological studies tho the actual name§ 
bo lost, and take steps to ensure that tho names of all 
precedent immortals aro erased I They will insist that 
they shall delight not in Shelley's poetry, Chopin's 
music, Darwin's theories, Berkeley's philosophy, but in 
the grand stream of know led go and art that has flowed 
down to humanity from an older humanity. To such 
Utopians Positivist calendars will be, indeed, a strange 
fantasy : and here, the conclusions as to tho standpoint 
of Utopians, to which wo have been led by no positivist 
leanings, but by simply deducing necessary conclusions 
from — what seem — probablo data, approximate very 
closely to Comtc's views on tho celebration and worship of 
coHrctive h uma n iVy— 

"Thus tho individual withers; ami tho world is more and more.* 

r 

After this it is but a very small thing to point out 
that, oven long before so advanced a stago as that just 
depicted is reached, all such minor distinctions as uni- 
versity-degrees, Fellowships of Uoyal Societies and of 
1 loyal Academies, medals and titles, will havo been 
alK)lishcd. It is however worth whilo to bring this 
category under attention sinco many will probably accede 
to tho proposition now advanced, and acknowledge its 
truth so far, who will havo been staggered by tho more . 
sweeping conclusions just enunciated. 

In all probability it will bo rcaddy granted that the 
only value of a degree, an F.R.S., or an K.A., of a medal, 
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or a title, it that it is something poue*$ed by only afew % 
and therefor marks out its possessor as more or less pre- 
eminent and distinguished above his fellows. If every- 
body possessed such degrees and distinction*, no ono 
would care a rap to have them : on tho contrary one 
sometimes hears the significant remark that it is a greater 
distinction not to possess a given title than to possess it ; 
which sufficiently points our moral — that the only value 
of degrees and titles is due to their monopoly by a few : 
they are essentially oaf i-tor in/, and anti-brotherly : love 
is eerjr muck d%9gui$cd— disguised so thoroly as to be 
transformed — in such form as this. Clearly this were 
utterly inconsonant with Utopia. 

This speculation will presumably be altogether re- 
pugnant to— as perhaps unexpected by — many ; and it is 
easy to imagine indignant protests being uttered against 
such a levelling view. But one caution may well bo 
taken to heart by all such objectors. If tho argument be 
sound, and this consummation of anonymity be veritably 
the destined lot for by-aud-byc, then assuredly it is 
utterly useless to kick against it, and object, and do- 
nounce this " cold-blooded dispiriting " prophecy. The 
question is simply one of fact— of future fact if you 
like: either this consummation is to be expected, or it is 
not : if the former, then objection and denunciation and 
resistance are equally futile, and rosiguation to this 
death-to-glory is as inevitable as resignation to individual 
dying ; but if the latter, then denunciation is wasted. 

To show that we are not exactly alone in indicating this 
as the probable direction along which society will ad- 
vance, it is worth while to *|uote a paragraph from *L 
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Ribot. Kcfcrring, in his Contemporary English Psycho- 
logy, 1 to the necessity for a great mass of detail-work in 
psychological science, ho writes, " In this work of detail, 
each might share according to his measure and strength. 

A hundred workers might perhaps wear out 

themselves over one obscure point. What matter jf a 
result be obtained. Tlie science will accept their work, 
ant! forget their names." 

Lest it should erroneously be supposed that, because 
we aro arguing for tho probability of this development, 
therefor it is satisfactory and grateful to us, let us 
frankly avow that such thoughts aro npt to send a 
shudder thro us, and compel a despairing assent to 
Tennyson's mournful cry— 



•• Wo pass : tho path that each man trod 
In dim, — or will ho dim with weeds : 
What faino remains for human deeds *** 



To us personally it has often seemed that his* fa*o wn* 
most horrible, whosoever should come upon this -earth, 
live, and die, and yet leave no trace or mark behind him 
—no " footprints on tho sands of time." To liyo and 
die, unknown and famolcss — that has ever seemed a 
horriblo negation and mockery to us who anticipate no 
personal hereafter. 

But, altho tho yearning for lasting commemoration, 
which prompted Tennyson's lament, and which equally 
repels us with a shuddering horror from the picture of 
men laboring at new discoveries and new thoughts, but 

1 English translation, p. 33. 
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yet for ever unknown and unacknowledged as their 
author, and from the picture of a dead level of privacy 
whence tower up no " celebrities/' and gleaming with no 
sparklet of farao-ligbt— altho this lie most natural and 
inborn in each of us, and the consequent resentment and 
opposition almost as innocent as thoy arc intelligible, yet 
not only, if the picture be truly drawn, is this resentment 
nscless, but we think that decjwr reflection must show 
the (assumed) Utopian state to be, on the wholo, the 
beU ptmible. That it is profoundly in uirnful wo do not 
for a moment deny ; we are in hearty sympathy with — 
fur we ourself have shared in — that passionate anguish 
aroused by tho steady conviction that not even in the 
tense of famo it there any immortality for tho individual ; 
that ever * 

** The iadividaal withers and the world is mors and more. 1 * 

We are no whit concerned to prove that this is nlwv 
lutely good and just — for we deem it to lie, like mo*t 
other worldly institutions, hateful and cruel and accurftcd : 
but we do think that it it relatively the leant Ixul, tU 
Ua$t mnju»L People fail to see this simply l>ccau*c they 
regard tho question from tho stand)K>iut of the few 
famous individuals, instead of from tho platform occupied 
by the whole surging world of humanity. The same 
man who anathematises this prophecy as cold-blooded 
and cruel, and passionately asserts that over as now great 
and good men must and will lie famous, for/ots that this 
present system, whioh it so dear and seems so good to 
him, ia one which eoudenius to utter oblivion and uou- 
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(Time more than 999 men in every thousand in tho most 
advanced country : taking tho world we might pro- 
bahly say 99,999 iu cvory 100,000 and bo fur below 
tho mark. Yet Hum murderous and cold-blooded nega- 
tion-system is tacitly or avowedly approved as very good: 
whereas tho procedure prophesied for the future, which 
puts every man on tho samo level of oblivion with bis 
hrothcrman, and ordains equal non-famo for tho odd 
100,000th man — this wo aro to be told is abominable I 

However difficult for us, let us strive to regard this 
question from tho* standpoint of a higher wisdom, and 
transcend tho private cares and turmoils of our little life. 
Is it not on tho wholo tho best — or tho least worst — that 
all men, having deserved alike, should sliaro alike ; and 
that tho immortality of fame — no less than tho renown 
of to day — inexorably denied to tho thousands, should 
equally bo denied to the units f At least then wc aro all 
brothers in a common misfortune. The troublo is that 
wo of to-day aro trying to judge a more or less Utopian 
stato with very non-Utopian eyes : and our vision is alto- 
gether blurred by the motes of selfishness— and we aro 
not using tho word with any specially bad connotation, 
but simply to denote a certain self ward regard that will 
disappear in the distant future. Wo must strive to 
understand that, to a very highly developed man, it 
would bo an intolerable reduction that he was to l>o ele- 
vated — thro no real deserts of his own, or ill deserts of 
their own — to a pinnacle of glory and fame hopelessly 
deuied to his fellows. In Utopia, it is tho quasi-famous men 
who will insist on abolishing farao : not tho moss, jealous 
and cuvious of a distinction denied to them— for envy 
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and jealousy arc incompatible with Utopia — but the dis- 
tinguished few who will refiiso to accept a distinction 
that their fellows cannot share. 

"But"— comes tho indignant rejoinder— "you are ignor- 
ing the one salient point of difference. You are ignoring 
—or rather flatly denying — that there w any difference 
of deserts : whereas it is precisely becauso they have do- 
served it that our great geniuses should iuhcrit immortal 
fame. 19 

But this very plausible defenco were really quite 
beside the mark; for "desert" has a double meaning. 
In the lax and popular sense, no question but Genius 
doe* deserve fame ; but we have only to go one step 
further to see this desert vanish. We have but to ask, 
M Could Genius, if it would, bo not-Gcuius : and could 
mediocrity or stupidity, tho it struggled ever so earnestly, 
be Genius" — to see the inevitable answer. Genius u 
Genius simply in virtue of the possession of certain 
brains— with tho preparation of which Genius had no 
more to do than had the Man in tho Moon : all that 
Genius does is to use those brains which constitute 
Genius : not to use which were almost criminal — besides 
being impossible — for Genius, like Murder, will out : and 
to use which is a highest pleasure, and in no sense, there* 
for, morally " creditable " — especially to an Utopian. 

It is plain then that whoso approves the present 
system constructively declares that it is highly desirable, 
and very just, to confer immortality upon a given man, 
lensusf his parents, grandparents, great-grand pareuts, and 
others, have bequeathed to him a most magnificent 
brain t whilst it is equally just to consign to oblivion 
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both such ancestors and tho majority of men whoso 
ancestor* have not so endowed thcui. To cut away the 
last support wo will add that tho popular definition 
which declares Genius to be "an infinito capacity fur 
taking pains/ 1 however admirable and commendable as a 
moral maxim, is hopelessly false as a scicntifio statement 
Genius is something inborn, inherent, iuhcritod, and 11 
n«>r, nor ever will be, a product of u painstaking." * 

If the whole question Iks regarded from thii stand- 
point, it seems to us that one will bo a good deal more 
reconciled to what is anyhow probably inovi tabic As it 
is ucccss9ry so constantly to remark in striving to sketch 
tho outlines of an Utopian society, one must aftcave choose 
the Itsser evlL 



APPENDIX. 

Tin* following passage, which wo have hit upon in Calton's 
//» rtttitary Genius, scum.* pertinent to this discussion. 

M Tho fact of a person's numo being associated with some one 
striking scientific discovery helps enormously, but often unduly, 
to prolong his reputation to after-ages. It is notorious that the 
same discovery is frequently made simultaneously and quite in- 
dc|>cndcutly by clifTcrciit persons. . . . It would *ccm that dis- 
covritnare tuualhj made when the time is ri/x! for them — that is 
to say, when tho ideas from which they naturally flow are fer- 
menting in the minds of tunny men. ... A small accidout will 
often determine the scientific man who shall first make and pub* 
liali a now discovery. There arc many men who have contributed 



1 If anybody at this close of tho uinotconth century still have 
doubts on this point, ho may bo strongly rccommcudod to study 
a certain golden book entitled Hereditary Otntus, by Francis 
Gallon. 
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vast numbers of original memoirs, nil of them of wime, many of 
great, but none of extraordinary, importance. 'Hicao men have 
Ike capacity of making a striking discovery, tko Ikry had not the 
tuck to do to. TkU work u valuable and remain*, hut the worker 
m forgotten " (p. 185). It is an old and true proverb that Kissing 
fom hyjavor. 

Of. also 8haktpeere. 

' •• By Heaven, methink*, it were an easy leap 

To pluck bright Honor from the pale-faced moc»o 9 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Whore fathomline could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned Honor by the locks : 
So he, that doth redeem her hence, might wear 
Wukoul co-riwal nil Act ofyniltu." 
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ok cnoosiNO ms least kvil; with furtiifr rkmahkb 

UPON LUXURY AND WASTE. 
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"The whole art of living cousisU in giving up existence in 
tier to exist." — (lOthc 

•• Love in a cot, with water ami a crust. 
Is— Lovo forgive us— cinders,- ashen, dust" — /* itt 

" Turned Iks the social wants that sin against the strength of 
youth ; 
Cursed he the social lies that warp us from the living truth 
Curbed bo the hearts that err from honest Nature's kindly 
rule ; 

Cum-d be the gold that gilds the straitened forehead of the 
fool." 

Now thifs principle— of cl % oo8ing the lesser evil — to which 
wc have just referred, is really invaluable when we wish 
to construct an Utopia that shall Ikj scientifically possible 
in our " temperate " climate, and that is not a mere un- 
fettered impracticable South-Sea-drcam. 1 Tho case is 
simply this : it is given in tho definition that iu Utopia 

I Wc tako this opportunity to point out that to hypothecate 
the existence of any general and world-wide semi-Utopia neces- 
sarily implies— as it appears to us— the abandonment of a con- 
siderable portion of the earth's surface. Wo entirely dissent 
from the notion that it is desirable to people every land, and wo 
protest against any population calculations based on tho sup- 
position that the humanity-supporting powers of the world may 
Ikj determined by allotting so many acres per head, and then 
dividing this number into the acreage of dry land We assert 

™3 
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nil of us are to enjoy tho maximum possible happiness: 
oow happiness is a function of very many factors, of 
which Love, Friends, Poetry, Knowledge, Music, Art, 
Fine Scenery, Travelling, means of Physical Recreation, 
in addition to comfortable houses and clothing, and a 
sufficiency of plain and palntablo food, are the chief. 
Most of these factors are again functions of many sub- 
factors ; but — not to carry tho analysis into tedious detail 
—it may suffice to jK>iut ont that, to any highly-evolved 
beings, Happiness depouda in very largo measure upon 

that since Utopia connotes tho highest possible happiness aim! 
rrJtmtM'mt, and a life of esthetic grace, it is iiitpoMiMe to assign 
as dwelling-place* for Utopians any |»arts of the earth's surface 
thai are so situated as to rentier refinement ami comfort difficult 
or impossible : and we are convinced that such places as Iceland, 
Siberia, much of Scandinavia, Kttsnia, and Canada, etc., will be 
unanimously deserted before semi* Utopia universally obtains. 
We defy anyone to reconcile an Utopian lifo with tho prolonged 
eoM of these regions j and we feel no doubt that in Utopia a 
largo part of the earth's surface will be permanently wild and 
deserted— eicept that tomisU will visit it in the summer season 
— jnst as many Alpine tracts are deserted, except for a 
few months in the year. We even doubt — for our own part— 
whether such high latitudes as Scotland will l« permanently 
inhabited in Utopian times — seeing that the (Grecian life of bright 
sw w h ine, open-air living, light clothing, and abundant vegetation, 
is probably the physical type of the coming age : bnt still we 
eipress this opinion only with reservation, since into such pro- 
phecies tho personal equation mutt enter largely : and it is 
pmrih it that in Utopia many men may enjoy motUrate, cold just 
as even now we believe that certain extraordinary people enjoy 
a 8eotch winter, whilst to onrself tho Ktjuator or India seems 
to offer a climatically desirable residence. Hut that such muter* 
•off districts as Iceland, Orkney ami many other Scotch isles— 
we speak of them as winter-residences— Siberia, Northern Hussis, 
ete., cte,, will be abandoned, we feel sure ; and, to afford our 
readers some notion of what capnbilitif Iceland mnst possess in 
with more temperate climes, we subjoin an extra** 
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the iHxwssion of a number of " things/' both material 
and immaterial, which arc the products of our complex 
civilisation : to put it in its briefest then, llappineu 
connotes comparative wealth and leisure for ail. 

Now at present s<>mo few of us possess most of these 
appliances to happiness; most of us possess only some; 
and a terribly large proportion possess practically none ; 
in Utopia all must (equally t) possess all such appliances : 
nnd hence our difficulty in tracing the lines, along which 
Utopia must bo developed, arises from three sources : 

(1) Many of the oujoyiuouts, or the mcaus of enjoy* 

from Mr. Huth's Mailing* of Xear Kin (p. 172). •• They cat 
tlu'ir fond generally cold, often putrid, and always at irregular 
times. They have no artilicial means of warmth, and therefor 
allow no ventilation in their miserable hovels, which are built of 
damp earth, anil where the whole family remains huddled up, 
not only at night, hut the greater part of the day also, during 
six months in the year, with their cattle, sheep, dogs, and all the 
live-stock they may hup|>cn to possess. Indeed the air in thcac 
duellings Incomes so poisonous from the hreath of the imnatoa, 
their refuse, and tin* fuel tliey use composed of dung, rotten 
hones, and anything that can be got to hum, etc., etc" 

Can any ingenuity fashion such a hell-hound island into a 
dwelling for Utopians I On the other hand, here is a lesson for 
us so civilised Westerns to pro lit hy — La ml or says, " I have 
often noticed how easily a (Tec ted the Mikado's subjects are by 
atmospheric and geographical conditions, and how, heforo settling 
to do their business, they make a point of finding some pleasant 
•pot where to cast anchor, thinkiufj wore of the amenities of 
yhynfoal existence than of the facilities for successful trade " 
( M Hairy Ainu," p. 74). Happy and wise arc they 1 

(Dr. A. Opptl has recently estimated that about 1,700.000 
square miles of tho earth's surfaco arc uninhabited or ownerless, 
aliout 6,000,000 square miles more without settled government, 
and the remaining 45,000,000 square miles aro occupied by 
deHuite states— of which tho eighteen largest make up 87 per 
cent of the whole area [Nature, 47/499].) 
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ment, possessed by the happy ones of to-day, are citlior 
obtained at tho expense of suffering — not necessarily 
smite, but manivt — to the workers, or else are so cx- 
pensire that their universal possession equally by all 
men were an utter impossibility; tho former condition 
were evidently incompatible with Utopia ; and tho second 
▼cry naturally appears a grave obstacle to Utopia — for 
how, it will be asked, could any of us be happy without 
all these pleasure-appliances ; whilst evidcutly man kind 
at Urge can never be expected to enjoy them 1 

(2) Wealtkineu is a comparative tcun, and is partly a 
function of the purchasing power of money : now tho 
man of to-day, possessing X 1,000 per \car, may bo con- 
sidered enviably comforUblo; but his comfort, depend* 
ing — as it does — on what his XI, 000 will buy, really 
depends ultimately upon tho fact that multitudes of 
workmen are paid only XG0- 70-80- 100 per year— happi- 
ness therefor being acquired for the few at tho expense 
of the many. How then can one bring about an Utopia 
where ail shall enjoy as much happiness (iti so for as 
happiness be a function of purchasing power) as is at 
present enjoyed by, eo\, the thousaudaire t 

(3) Utopia connotes not only sufficient wealth, but 
also abundant leisure, for all : but to make this latter 
condition is practically— it may be thought — to reduce 
the wealth-making labor of the world to one-half or 
one-third of its present amount, thereby rendering tho 
eolation of the two previous difficulties exactly twice or 
thrice as difficult 

Now in reply to these difficulties we have to urge 
several considerations; and, with regard to number 3, 
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wo will forestall its duo turn in so far as to at onco point 
out that this diminution will ho more or less compensate* I 
by the abolition of stupid and useless luxuries, and by 
the scientifically inspired saving of wealth at present 
wasted — as we arc about to point out in somo detail — and 
also by the drafting off of tens of thousands of at present 
entirely unproductive consumers into the ranks of the 
wo:dth -creators— a consideration which wo have already 
had occasion to emphasise, 1 and must return to again pre- 
sently. Here it will be sufficient to remark that when 
tho million or so unproductive consumers who are at 
present irpt at the expenso of the nation, that is to say, 
of tho workers, come to bo employed in creating wealth 
themselves, then tho wealth of each worker will be prac- 
tically increased, in so far as ho no longer has to keep, 
in addition to himself and his own family, one-seventh or 
moro of another man and his family, 3 as is at present the 
case; whilst ho will further gain positively 'to some ex- 
tent in so far as tho labors of theso new workers may 
greatly increase the general national wealth. . 

To proccde, we may perhaps fairly expect that there 
are yet to como many ingenious inventions which may 
materially increase tho wealth of tho world ; cither posi- 
tively by creating new and at present unsuspected 
sources of wealth, or negatively by cheapening the pro- 
cesses already in use, and by utilising tho immense 
amount of wealth that is at present annually wasted 
owiug to imperfect processes, etc. : tho history of bye- 

1 Sco chapter iii. 

5 See detail* and statistics in chapter x. : all over twenty 
reckoned at workers in this calculation* 
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products in tlio chemical trarlo is a lasting monument to 
the ability of tcicntiBo discovery to save otherwise- 
squandered wealth. 

To tako one example — if tho present wasteful, dirty, 
and stupid, practice of burning coul as fuel could be 
•uperseded by the use of coke or pas, there would not only 
bo an end to that terriblo infliction — tho London Fog— 
bat such an annual saving of wealth ns will probably 
astonish our readers. Mr. Irvine has calculated that tho 
present idiotio system of house-warming |x>lltitcs the air 
of London daily with GOO ton* of tmut* and 2000 t<mt of 
tar and other coat ftrotlttcl*. He remarks, •• As a chemi- 
cal manufacturer I sigh when I think of all tho valuablo 
material lost to us, cither in tho form of wasted heat- 
producers, or valuablo chemical products in the shape of 
aniline color*, ammonia^ burning-oil*, /xt)yt///h rrnr, print- 
i***ink t etc., which are floating about in tho utmosphere, 
veiling the sweet sunlight, and choking tho lungs of l>oth 
animal and vegetable life. Of course if wo could over- 
come our sentimental desire for the cheerful tho smoky 
blase of the coal fire, and burn cai lionised coal [coke] in 
oar grates, these solid liquid and g.iseous hydrocarlions 
would be tawed and made imfitalde we of. In this case 
our chimneys might twconio ornaments to our houses, 
while the products of combustion would pass from them 
as colorless gases." * 

With regard to the mere waste of nitrogen, which 
would otherwise appear as ammonia in tho gas retorts 
and be available lor agricultural purposes, the loss is 

• Wo strongly recHitmen«1 Mr. Irvine'* admin* Me paper to tho 
pi mil of oar r oa t lora (Cktmicni Imimatrg Journal, Dec I WW 
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.' enormous; and finally Mr. Irvino quotes Macauloy as 

estimating, in 1888, the amount of coal annually watted 
I in this country as •• 45,000,000 tons, costing £15,750,000 

) nt tlio pit's mouth w : thi$ turn it equivalent to over I per cent. 

I of the national income, or, if wo add the expense of carriage, 

i al»>ut 2 per cent. Is not this an appalling testimony to 

i our national wickedness and stupidity in deliberately 

icatting our substance 1 At present wo aro simply throw* 
ing away in this one form alone a sum equal to one-third 
of the Imjyerial bvtlget. 

As a parallel to this wo may take tho awful lesson 
preached by our present scwago-systcm. That this 
system — which is partly the expression of our mingled 
incompetence and stupidity, partly a supposedly " least 
. evil " safeguard against tho barbario uuclcaulincss of 
certain classes, and partly tho nemesis of our folly and 
wickedness in crowding several million persons into a 
few square miles — that this wretched system involves tho 
most appalling wtste is a commonplace among thinking 
people; but the extent of tho calamity is hut little 
realised. Putting aside the outlay — i.e., waste — of un- 
told millions sterling upon " main-drainage systems " 
and all their accessories, and putting usido too tho ruin 
of our rivers and tho conversion of " silver Thames " into 
a filthy and stinking drain, let us seo what loss is iu- 
volvcd to agriculture. Messrs. Hawson and Smithson 
have recently calculated l that the human excreta pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom would yield 237,500 
tons annually of dry solid matter worth no less than 

• Chemical Industry Journal, 12/007 (Dec. 180.1). 
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£1,068.750.* They point out that "in order to com- 
pensate for the mineral and nitrogenous matters that srs 
taken from the soil and subsequently waahed down our 
drains or otherwise destroyed, England imports arti- 
ficial manures to the value of from £2,000,000 to 
£3,500,000 per annum.- They add—" /* China no- 
iking it allowed to go to waste which might be useful to the 
soiL Notwithstanding its vast population, China is 
entirely indcfiendcnt of all other nations, not only for its 
food-supplies but for the fertilising materials required by 
the soiL Since England imports immense quantities of 
wheat and flour and other foodstuffs, if the whole of the 
eicrement were returned to the laud, it natural ly follows 
that the soil, instead of becoming tni|>ovcrishc«l, ictmltl 
yearly become richer, without tho im]H>rtation and appli- 
cation of any foreign man 11 re."* Similarly too it has 
been recently contended that "if ftccal matter were saved 
in France to tho extent of only 20 per cent, more than 
is now the case, that country would not be compelled to 
import iu some years £2,000,000 worth of grain ; but 
would, on the contrary, export nearly X 2, 000, 000 worth 
per annum." • 
Thirdly, we have to take into account the fact that, 

* Tab iMama that the sewage be presented to the farmer " io 
the iUU el a concentrated powdery maiiarc," and is bated upon 
an estimate of the late I)r. Voelckcr's. 

t 80 that a reformed system would rid as simultaneously of 
two objectionable featares of modern life — wx., sewage and 
Nitrate- Kings. 

• C W. Bhepard in Jommnl of Amrrienn Ckcmicnl Society, 
IMS: abstracted in Ckrmtrni Industry Journal, 121046. See 
also an admirable paper on "The Conservation of Farm-yard 
Manure " in Rfl Aaricmttmrai Society's Journal, Dec, 189*. 
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sinco as Utopia approaches lunatics and criminals will 
become scarce, we sliall no longer sco men bringing into 
the world families of six l — much less eight, ten, or a 
dozen— children. The normal family will doubtlessly be 
far smaller than at present ; and in any individual case 
therefor a man will, ceteris paribus be relatively richer 
then than now, sitico his expenses will be diminished. 
Looked at nationally, a given amount of wealth will bo 
shared among fewer consumers. 1 

Wo may also add here, in addition to what we have 
just said regarding the prevention of wasto by the 
utilisation of bye-products, and to what wo aro about to 
say regarding luxuries in detail, that an enormous 
amount of wealth must bo annually wasted by sheer tin- 
thrift or criminal carelessness of littlo things. Altho 
highly necessary to salvation, ono canon, least of all 
understood or realised by tho community at large, is tho 
downrifjkt wickedness of utiste. Let us tako ouo or two 

1 Unlcs* in the case of geniusc* whose breed it it desirable to 
rapidly increase (Sec n«n> to p. f»2. ) ^"^-^ 

• This must not ho confused witii a different question, viz., 
that (in countries not overstocked) tho more workers thcro nre, 
the more wealthy becomes the country. Tho expense of children 
is incurred during their infancy when they are not workers: 
mIuui they become of working— -•'.*»., self-supporting — ngo they 
\Ki** from our consideration. Taking tho state of things at the 
present day it is clear that, if families were halved, or reduced 
2 third*, all round, every pntcr-familias would 1ms made relatively 
considerably richer : his expenses would be lessened ; and— far 
less national wealth l>cing eaten and otherwise used up by these 
children — there would l>o a national gain in addition, that is to 
say, finally, more wealth for distribution to each citizen. (Note 
that in this calculation a large mini be r of adult women must lie 
included as " children " — the unmarried unemployed quota to 
wit.) 
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examples only. How much paper ii annually burnt 
or otherwise destroyed as sheer watte — as tho it 
possessed no value at all I So little realised are tho 
oanons of social economy that people who— as, e.g., 
Darwin and Pope— object to waste, and insist on utilising 
half sheets of paper or backs of envelopes, are either 
chaffed as crotchety or stigmatised as parsimonious ! 
A few comparatively thrifty people, it is true, mako 
a practice of collecting the waste-paper of tho household 
into sacks, and periodically selling it to the paper* 
makers ; bat their number, we fear, is very small. The 
amount of paper that is devoted to sheer waste, as e.g., 
by being " thrown on the fire," must reach a gigantio 
annual total : and yet — as a thoughtful friend connected 
with a paper-making Arm once said to us — if one cou- 
aiders the amount of paper that is annually required for 
tho millions and millions of newspapers alone, one must 
wonder how tho continuous demand is to be supplied. 
This is only one more example of the curse that great 
wealth may prove to be to an imperfectly moral nation 
like our own— t* that ii encourages waste. As another 
iple, how many people ever take thought of tho 
waste of wealth and labor involved in our 
destruction of matchboxes I Many will laugh at us for 
worrying about such trifles ; but they are ill advi>ed ; 
Cor such a laugh merely advertises their own profound 
ignorance, serai-barbarism, and — we say it advisedly — 
vary imperfect morality. They are probably unaware 
that the firm of Bryant k May alone manufacture about 
600 million wooden matchboxes annually, not one of which 
used for wsaichu a second lieu. Yet there is no 
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reason why theso boxes should not bo used over and orcr 
again, had wo only enough senso and morality to in- 
stitute a simple system of returning them to the makers 
or tho " hands." This — be it noted— excludes the con- 
current waste ou boxes for wax vestas — of which wo have 
no statistics. Again tho actual waste both of wood, 
and of phosphorus or other chemicals, must be some- 
thing appalling — simply because to half-moral men 
cheapness is a curse : if matches were expensive we 
should find no trouble in reducing our uso of them to 
a fifth or a tenth of the uumbcr. As it is, we might 
abolish! almost entirely, the waste of the wood by 
collecting the u burnt" matches and sending them to 
tho pa per makers as materials for wood-pulp : but we 
are content to continue tho present wicked " nystcm," 
altho told that Bryant <fc May alone manufacture about 
34,000 million woodcu matches annually, besides about 
4,500,000 " vesuvians : " l and that "for the production 
of wooden matches, whole forests are denuded to supply 
tho raw material, and Bryant & May are among the 
largest timhor merchants in the world." Then again, 
do any of us realise the wnsto upon wax matches! The 
samo firm, we read, manufacture 900 miles of these 
daily — which involves an annual consumption of "750 
tons of wax and over 250 tons of cotton." What the 
total waste of wax and cotton, by this means, in tho 
United Kingdom, may aniouut to, we do not know ; but 



1 Some being of course for export : but this deduction must 
be fur more than counterbalanced by tho home-use of matches 
made by other firms, English and foreign. As to tho latter, it 
is said that we spend £400,000 annually upon imported tnntcltes. 
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■ 
it it certain that by far tho grtater jvirt of this wasto 

might bo avoided. Wo strike a wax-match to li^ht 
pipe or lamp, and then throw away practically nil the 
cotton and wax : yet by a simple provision of " waste- M 
boxes in every house; restaurant, railway enrriago, And 
street, all these used matches might bo collected : tho 
wax could be molted out of them and used again, and 
the cotton, even if useless to the match-maker, would l>o 
welcome to tho paper-maker. But here, as everywhere 
else, we all aid iu the national amusement of squander- 
ing millions annually, and then complain of tho chronic 
burden of pauperism, and lament that Utopia remains 
a mere dream. No wonder 1 Utopia is not likely to he 
realised by fools and sinners, but only by meu with 
clear heads and sound hearts. i 

Finally, let us consider the wicked wa*to of totxrcco-anh. 
The annual consumption of to I mem in tho United Kingdom 
now amounts to over 62,000,000 lbs. Tho percentago 
of potash (K t O) iu this may be takcu on a very rough 

1 We may point out that, on any theory of government, the 
Legislature an* under a moral obligation to discourage thin terrible 
waeta. Ko far aa concerns matchltoxc*, it could remedy the 
evil at one* by imposing a tax of Id. or 2d. on each ntw match- 
hoi. At a result, the w/vdcful manufacture of wooden match- 
boxes would he immediately discontinued, and their place tnken ' 
by tin ones. For these tho consumer would lie charged the price 
of the tax and the coat of manufacture, and allowed an equivalent 
rebate on returning them : consequently the Imtcs, like wine* 
bottles, vronld do dnty over and over again ; and when once a 
sufficient stock bad bean mado, practically uo more would bo 
required. 

\Yo Have taken ro account Jibnr*-nf jbe wanton wa*te— invotrrd 
la the ase of superfluous matches— of phuspboru* that would 
e i ae f w i ss be available for agricultural use. 
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Average as .% per cent., and this gives us an annual waste 
of 3,100,000 lbs of an essential constituent of our crops. 
Here again it is plain (hat by tho mere provision of ash- 
boxes in all our houses, hotels, railway-carriages, streets, 
etc., the wholo of this invaluable manuro might bo col- 
lected and saved ; l for any appreciable quantities of it 
tho farmers would bo willing to pay a fair price ; and, 
even if they were not, any mau with a grain of morality 
would rather give it to them than lot it be wantonly 
wasted. 

Innumerable further examples of this wicked wasto, in 
which wo all indulge, might easily bo quoted ; but, since 
our object is not to compile a catalogue, but rather to 
oiler examples and hints, we will leave our readers to 
exercise their brains and consciences for themselves — 
merely remarking that one essential etemetit in promoting 
tho advent of semi-Utopia is tho cultivation of thrift, 
l>oth in great things and small ; and that in semi-Utopia 
there will bo in ovcry houso a "glory-hole" full of 
receptacles for every species of •' waste," whether paper, 
matches, tobacco ash, or what not, whero this now-wasted 
wealth may accumulate uutil there bo a sufficient quan- 
tity for removal. 1 



1 We commend the hint to railway-employea, who aro fr*. 
qucntly cmluui.mtic gardeners. 

* Wc hove said nothing of the waste of gas, whether in private 
houses, etc., thro tho sheer stupidity of people who won't turn 
down tho gas when leaving tho room, or in streets and elsewhere 
on tho occasion of illuminations in honor of come royal parasite 
or equally worthless person— nor of tho waste of various articles 
consigned to tho rubbish-heap. On tho latter point we will 
quote again from Messrs. Kawsoii & Sinithsou, who tell us 
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Having thus Accounted for a really very considerable 
portion of the wealth required by Utopia iu apparent 
cxcei* of its supply, wo now ha?o to consider how far wo may 
balance the remaining deficit, i.e., increase the Utopians' 
wealth to any pitch required by the conditions of Utopia 
—without shortening their leisure. Here it is that wo 

(Chemical InHnMry Journal 12/008) that in Chelsea, 1000 tons 
of rt/um (sifted and picked by boys) have yiolded on an avcrago 

Tons, 
Coal and coke (pieces over 1 \ inches) ... 8 

„ „ ( „ under ,, „ ) ... 700 

ft*g*« paper, string, ote,, ... ... 70 

Vegetable matter, ... ... .. 44 

AIDS, ... ... ••• ... f 

J l«rO, ••• ••• ... ... ... • 

i«onoa, »«« »., ... , . o 

I' rockery, ... ... ... ... o 

\t lase, . . • ... ••• ■■• ... • 

(About 5000 unbroken bottles) 

048 

In other word* only 5 per cent, at mwt of the refuse was 
truo waste 1 What an awful example of unthrift such fact* 
preach to as. Similarly " London " recently told us that " tlto 
bottle exchange, which exists to collect and return tattles to 
their various owners, recovered no fewer than 30l.r»l6 dozrn 
bottles, 12.M8 boxes, .1,572 syphons, and 1 12 casks. Out of that 
number there cama from dtmtyards, chiefly in Ixmdon, 2.1.1,124 
doxen bottles, 318 boxes, and fttf syphons. Previous to the 
establishment of the exchange almost the whole of this supply 
from the dustyards was was to* I. If it is worth whilo conducting 
a system for the collection of bottles, it would certainly lie to the 
ad van t ago of some enterprising person to organise a system for 
the collection of one or other of the various articles in London's 
relate which are as yet practically untouched." We would ask 
why so much labor should be wasted on tho filthy work of 
picking refuse-Heaps, and why every householder should not have 
his M waste *' store. I into several bins and removed at intervals. 
We do not yet understand tho morality of economy in tittle (Kingt. 
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must procede to apply our principle of choosing the least 

evil, 
J Now it is obvious that thero are two methods by which 

■? a man may become relatively wcalthior, viz., (1) By adding 

■i to his actual wealth; (2) by circumscribing his wants. 

•:£ Of two men with equal incomes, families, and ucccssary 

'-$ house-expenses, etc., clearly that 0110 is decidedly and de- 

} scrvcdly tlio poorer who considers it proper to keep a 

Js couple of ridiculous and useless flunkeys, and to drink cham- 

pagne: the other, relatively to his lunatic neighbor, increases 
hi* wealth by discountenancing such extravagant absurd- 
ities. Now the question that wo. have to answer is 
hi m ply this : how far are our oxpenscs of tho present day 
<i unnecessarily high owing to our consumption, hi one sense 

£ or another, of practically useless luxuries — luxuries, that 

is to say, that yield us no appreciable happiness, or even 
*, that arc distinctly irksome, but yet are ordained by that 

' archfiend FutJtion t At the same time wo must, in accord- 

* ancc with our principle of choosing tho lesser evil, call 

CKpecial attention to many luxuries that, we do not deny, 
were very tolerably pleasant iu themselves if they could 
be had for nothing, but are decidedly not worth tlu candle 
employed in getting them. So far as wo can discover any 
6uch sources of expense — and they are probably far more 
numerous than ono would a priori anticipate— so far may 
wo sec our way to relatively increasing our wealth without 
extra work. 

Now, as exemplifying these stupid and unnecessary ex- 
penses, tho maintenance of large stafls of servants has 
already been several times alluded to: here is a luxury 

that — prompted as it is in largo measure by a mere vulgar 
10 
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love of pompous display— is doomed to ga Nowadays— 
when reasonable people are still execdingly scarce — it tuaj 
be thought onlj a right and dignified preceding that a 
gentleman, taking riding exercise, should bo followed, at 
a M respoctful " distance, by a groom — not for companion- 
ship bat for display ; or that an old lady, taking an airing 
in the Park, should be similarly followed by a gorgeous 
flunkey armed with an equally gorgeous stnflf as tall as 
himself; or that the samo old lady, preceding to church 
in order to express in the most solemn wording her sense 
of humility, her contempt for the pomp and vanity of 
the world, and her acknowledgments of human brother- 
hood, should be similarly oscottcd in high state by tho 
flunkey carrying her prayerbook (!); or that anotlttr 
estimable old lady, retiring to Florence for a few weeks' 
rustication, should be accompanied by a retinue of fifty 
servants ; * all such proccdings may indeed be thought 
rery right and proper now ; but in a semi-Utopian age 
they would be scorned as contemptible examples of arrant 
stupidity and vulvar snobbishness. Hero then is one 
type of luxury that may be ruthlessly eliminated ; but w# 
have already said so much on the subject of servants 
generally that it is unnecessary to go farther into details 
now. 

In the very forefront of all however we would place the 
wicktd waste of wealth that is annually swallowed up by 
the Augean stomach of mankind : and among the very 
first luxuries to go must be the wines and liqueurs, the 
ridieuhMis cxtraragauce of hothouse-fruits, and all the 
sickening extent of gorging-matcrial displayed at a big 

'Bee Ml/ Paps**, Fsbrsary, IMKI, d prspo* of tbs Queen's rlut. 
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dinner. It seems clear to us that a highly-civilised 
Utopian society will know as littlo of such luxuries as do 

we of loifj jh'</. 

Perhaps however it may be as well, in order to avoid 
misunderstandings, that wo should explain our position 
as to wine-drinking somowhat nioro fully. We are in no 
Reuse advocating Tec total ism ;*r $e ; and our argument 
is addressed to nil rational men alike, whether Teetotalers 
or not. It is true that personally wo must rank — tho 
unchartered, and much against our physical inclinations 
— among the Teetotalers ; sinco it seems to us the duty of 
all for the prcttnt to range themselves on this side, iu 
order by example and influenco to fight against our 
country's awful curse: but, since heforo even semi-Utopia 
be reached, drunkenness will havo disappeared, one may 
incline to doubt whether Toctotnlism will prevail then, 
and to consider it probable that in Utopia all will be truxlrr- 
ute drinkers — alas for the fanatics! The many esthetic 
advantages sacrificed by Teetotalers — putting aside the 
physical gratification — uro so clear that wo might well 
hesitate to ascribe Tcetotalism, and deny red wine, to an 
arch esthetic society of too high a moral development to 
fear drunkenness or any excess. Howovcr this be, wo 
will provisionally concede that cheap beer and light wines 
may bo moderately consumed in Utopia, altho tho subse- 
quent cour80 of our argument may tend to considerably 
discredit this assumption : but wo wish to understate 
rather than to overstate our case; and, if Utopia must 
after all bo ranked as practically Teetotal, then is our 
farther argument only strengthened. It seems certain 
howovcr that all— even moderately — expensivo wines, all 
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except the mere *i*j ordinaire^ will bo unknown — as we 
will now precede to show. 

If this declaration raise an angry outer/ that Utopia 
without fino wines would be no Utopia, and that therefor 
we are diminishing its happiness below that of the present 
day instead of giving to all Utopians wine of the best, our 
retort is Tory simple. We must reiterate that (1) wo 
hare nothing to do with an impossible Utopia but only 
with a strictly feasible ono ; and (2) wo are depicting tho 
Utopia mot of a privileged few — a Greek aristocracy sup- 
ported by a world of slaves — but of the ail; and wo should 
greatly like to know how onr objectors would propose to 
give ererj Utopian abundance of expensive wino con- 
■latently with any scheme of short work-time, abundant 
leisure, and general afllucncc, for all. At present not ono 
man in ono hundred drinks choico wines, and yet tho total 
expense of wine-drinking is sufficiently ap|Milling: what 
will it be if ono hundred in ono hundred must be supplied f 

The average man never reflects on at all— or in tho 
least understands — tho enormous annual loss of wealth on* 
tailed by such unproductive consumption. Thanks to 
oar Tonerable school-system, which instructs boys in 
athletics, Latin verse, royal divorce-cases, and such-liko 
rubbish, but steadfastly refuses them tho rudiments of 
Political Economy, tho nation consists for the most part 
of men who are absolutely ignorant of the fundamental 
principles on which society hinges ; whilst — worst per- 
haps of all — they are usually too pig-headedly and 
insanely conceited of their own vast superiority, as " men 
of practical ooramon-eense," to all " mere theorists," to be 
rptible of any instruction. Such men are intellectually 
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incapable of understanding that consumption of luxuries 
is a purely unproductive consumption, and that iu wine- 
drinking they are simply pouring so much wealth — tie., 
the product of so much human labor— do wu their 
several and respective gullets. 1 

It is sufficient for such men — that is, for the nation 
generally — that such an industry as wine-making "em- 
ploys many thousands of pcoplo " : and thoy arc too 
ignorant and too stupid to seo that, not only is the 
whole work of theso thousands, strictly speaking, wasted, 
but that they arc all of them kept at the public oxpeuso. 

Whcu we reflect on the immense area occupied by tho 
vines — (he area in fiurope alone being sufficient to raise 
yearly food enough to support 80,000,000 men for a year % 

1 Thro'out wo ignore the nutritive value of wine, since the 
amount of carta- hydrates present (as alcohol, etc.) can be re- 
placet! by bread or fat at a mere fraction of tho cost, and with 
great benefit to tho digestion. 

* According to a report compiled by tho French Statistical 
Bureau, tho vineyards of Kuropo cover 2*2,073,002 acres. The 
annual average production of tho European vineyards is put at 
2,U.V2,:tOO,000 gallons. .Spain exports most wino ('200,000,000), 
hut it is chiefly common wine, and it is estimated at only 
£12,000,000 ; while tho valuo of tho 50,000,000 gallons ox nor ted 
from Franco is put at nearly as much. Italy comes third with 
cx|»orts of 45,000,000 gallons, estimated at £'2,800,000 ; while 
Austria and Hungary exported only 1G,500,000 gallons worth 
£1,7*20,000. (Tho annual average production of wine in tho 
whole world during tho five years J 880-00 is estimated at 
2,811,000,000 gallons.) Again, "tho Chamber of Commerce at 
Khcims has published the statistics of tho trado in champagne 
since 1844. In 1844-5 tho value of the trado was £265,000, and 
in tho following year it cxccdcd £280,000. In 1808-0 it 
amounted to nearly £040,000, but foil to £3(50,000 in 1870- 1, and 
then rose iu 1871-2 to £800,000. The value in 1872-3 was 1880,000b 
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— and calculate the immetiM amount of capital and 
labor to locked up, even now, wo shall bo forced to con- 
clude that, of the two alternatives, Tcctotalism is after 
all a far more proKablo habit than costlj-wiuo-drinking in 
Utopia. Now, if it should still be contended that the 
lota of champagne, hock, madeira, and port, is a distinct 
hedonie loss, it roust suffice in reply to invoke our 
principlo of leaU ctnL It were surely better that nil 

and it oscillated between thin *nm snd £080.000 until 1880 00, 
when it became £9 JO, OIK). The ti 411 res wore t' 1. 03 1. 000 in 1X90 I : 
£070,000 in 1801*3. The number of IwiUlcsnsed in Knuico rose front 
2,22^,000 in 1844-5 to 4.A.VS,000 in 1801 -2 ; while tho mtmlicr ex- 
ported rose daring the same period from 4.3S0.OUO to 10,085,000 " 
tAWere, 47/IA7, 014). If wr calculate, by a pn**c*a of averaging, 
the value for the 23 year* I84.VIK08, and then add l outlier off t ho 
ftgures, we shall obtain approximately £50 Million ns tlio value (at 
£*eaw«— net to the final purchasers) of uO years' chuinpagne. 
Kilty million pounds for Icm than fifty yearn* growth of one wine 
ia one country; how immensely richer, therefor, the worM would 
quickly become if champagne and other such luxuries wpw (lis. 
carded ami their manufacturers and the lam I otherwise employed I 
Referring bock now to the. ember extract, which gives "• 
23,000,000 aeree of vineyards, let us are what thin meat*. To 
mako the calculation as aim pic a* possible wo will sup|»jse tiie 
whole acreage to be reclaimed from wine growing and devoted to 
wheat t then adeeming the average Kngliah yield of 90 bushels 
per acre, ami that each bushel rrproaente only 40 U-a. of Uonr, 
then aince 2*5 lbs. of floor |ier day will form a sulhcicnt diet 
for a man (lees than 2 lbs. yield atiiricicnt carbo-hydrates, but 
t*ft ia noeeeaary for nitrogenoua food) we get this result 

("^^JLl^j-thal • pop»Utio* of orer 30 mMicn 

adalte could be entirely supported by the yearly wheat-produce 
of the present European vineyards. Of course we do not for a 
moment eappoee that it would pay to grow wheat without 
rotation, or that wheat could be grown on ail the vine-soils ; but. 
whatever crops were grown, the result, calculated in terms of 
what, Is that a population of 30 million adolu could be fed by 
mm acreage at present wasted oa this Usury of wine. 
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should suffer the slight — the very slight— deprivation 
implied, than that, as now, the indulgence should be con- 
tinued at so terrible an expense of toil and treasure. 

Secondly, wo may point out the vrry important quali- 
fication that a generation, which had never seen, tasted, 
or smelt, nny alcoholic drinks — or, taking our qualified 
supposition, anything but vin$ ordinairti and beer — 
could sutler no possible unhappincss thro the deprivation 
of a physical pleasure that it had never ox pcrici iced — any 
more than our happiness is marred by our inability to 
obtain nectar and ambrosia. 

t 

No doubt, during the transition, tlioso, who had been 
in tho habit of drinking such wines, would sufibr some- 
what : but when tho lust bottles of champagne and 
madeira had disappeared from tho world, and their lost 
surviving consumers had followed them, tfirn all tho 
trouble would be at an end ; and semi-Utopia would find 
its wealth immensely increased — both directly and in- 
directly — without any payment of unhappincss there- 
for. 1 Such considerations arc — as it seems to us— of 
great importance to the discussion of the abolition of any 
similar luxuries. 

Thirdly, it is well to bear in mind that the modifica- 
tions impressed upon a progressively evolving race may 
not improbably involve a continually lessening regard for 
tho merely sensual pleasures of tho palate, concomitantly 

1 There is eo little ideal pcr*i*ttnce in wine that merely to rtad 
of its pleasures would, wo think, excito no craving for it At to 
this, see discussion in note on tobacco, p. 171, and compare the 
experience of reclaimed drunkards— who feel tho temptation 
chiefly when they sec or taste wine. But one may also remark 
that chastity involves physical denial : is it therefor uu- Utopian? 
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with an increasing regard for intellectual and esthetio 
pleasures. We can aoe, perhaps, tome indications of the 
same sort ercn now; for among ourselves aldermen, 
lirerymen, and Test rj men, are notoriously ranked as the 
moat contemptible and hog-like members of society ; and 
it is prccisclj these men who find their chief happiness 
and satisfaction in gtissling and gorging — whilst the 
cultured few regard them with much the same feelings 
of loathing and disgust as filled i£ncas' mind when ho 
beheld tho harpies 9 foul and filth j feasting. 1 If, there- 
for! this suggestion be valid, our waj is made still 
smoother* 

1 Readers will of course recall Thackeray's description of a 
City dinner : and wo may perhaps subjoin here a cutting fntm a 
recent paper chronicling a few days' City-feeding. {Star, Foby. 
1st, 1893.) . 

Lcmdtm gires a littls diary of City-company activity within 
the last fortnight :— 
Wednesday, 1st Feb.— A court dinner of the Worshipful Leather* 

sailers* 
Thursday, 2nd— The Blacksmiths* Company dine. 
Friday, 3rd.— Dinner of the Committee of tho Cooks' Company. 
Friday, 3rd.— The Homers* Company dine. 
8atunlay, 4th. — Clock makers' Company. Luncheon at Guild* 

hall Tavern. 
Monday, ttk— The Carmen's Company. Dinner at Guildhall 



Monday, 6th.— Bakers' Urery met. 

Tuesday, 7th.— Merchant Tailois' Company. Meet to admit the 

Duke of York and dine, 
Tuesday, 7th. —Butchers' Company meet and dine. 
Tuesday, 7th.— Coopers' Company go a coopering at the Hotel 

Metropole, Business t •• One of those recherche 1 dinners f«»r 

which the Hotel Metropole proprietary U justly celebrated. • 
Wednesday, St*,— Ffcviors' Company dins together. 
Thursday, 9th.— The Worshipful Basket- Makers— oooe of whom 

ssuld sssae a basket- bold a winter banquet. 
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We may next glance at a few gastronomic luxuries 
otlicr than wines : and, in order to safe-guard our 
argument, both here and hereafter, from the retort tliat 
of course it is easy enough to sketch an Utopian scheme 
giving comfort and wealth to all, if 0110 put the standard 
of that wealth and comfort low enough and premise a 
Spartan simplicity of life — in order to obviate this 
danger, let us state at once that wo do not look to any 
such ideal of Spartan or cynical simplicity. It is true 
that ouo main object of this essay is to advocate an 



Again, a* another example of this disgusting stomach- worship, 
note the provision made for, not feeding hut, unnccciwarily stuff- 
ing, the nous anil daughters of ljclial (and others) that thronged 
to the Imperial Institute convenwzione in 1893— " Four hundred 
lady attendants will wait upon the guests, 1000 of whom can ho 
supplied with refreshment every minute. To give soino idea of 
the provision which has hceu made for accommodating this great 
paity, we itmy mention that there haw been prepared 40,000 
sandwiches, 1.10,000 ices, tons of cakes, confectioner}*, crystallised 
fruits, and fruits from Tasmania and South Australia (sent by 
the respective Governments), 400 gallons of champagne cup, and 
GOO gallons of claret cup. It is estimated that 7001b. of coffee 
mill l»c consumed, together with 300lh. of tea, 15 cwt. of butter, 
and scotch and hundreds of apples, pineapples, and every kind of 
fruit, a great deal of which has been received from the colonics. 
Tons of strawltcrric* and cream have l»ecn prejmred. To meet 
tiic great demand, there have been laid in 40,000 glasses, 30,000 
cups and saucers, and 30,000 plates for sandwiches and ices" 
(.V'rrr, May 17th, 1803). Vet a^ain we arc told that 1600 
guineas were to be thrown away by the City Corporation on a 
tltjniwr to the Duke of York, and 2000 on a similar tribute to 
the King of Denmark, just as, in 1881, 2000 guineas were thrown 
awuy in feting the King of Greece {Star, July, 1S93). But 
these items arc mere iusigtiificancics when compared with the 
gigantic total of nearly a million Ucrliwj which we are told that 
the twelve great City Com panics alone havo dissipated in ten 
ytar* ou tinUnainntod* and in grants to the Courts of Asskt- 
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and beautiful itmpiicity of lift ; but our simplicity 
it very different from that of Sparta or of tbo Cynics— 
at different at it day from night. For us, the SjMirtau 
Ufa, with itt incessant hardship, rigid discipline, ceaseless 
governmental interference, and cruel inhumanity, iu 
ncxrownesa, bareness, and unatniability, liat noiio of the 
attractions which it hat offered to tonio foolish senti- 
mentalists who profess to long for such " wholctorao " 
living: to ut Lycurgean SparU rather suggests devildom 1 
lei loose on a saturnalia of repression ; whilst the coming 

awls (Star, Jam. 15th, 1894), The Mood boils with indignation 
Is think of the incalculable good that might have been, and 
should have been, wrought with th« wealth that these high 
p ri ss Is of sensuality hare crammed into their own hog-like 
stomachs. We oarself here private information of a certain 
small City-Company that spends four-fifth* of iu income on two 
half-yearly hats-jnete— toe tickets for which are priced at l*+ 
jnimmsfaekf 

As on* example of the effects of drinking, this item of news- 
paper intelligence is noteworthy : — 

"The 8wim Federal Council recently instituted an inquiry as 
te the best means to be employe*! for diminishing the con* 
somptioa of spirits, in the course of which it was shown that the 
population of 8wit*rrUnd, nnmbering 2,AOO,000, drink 37,000,000 
harm e-f brandy yearly, the result being that every year the 
■umber of men unfit for military service increaen ; that 44 \*r 
seat. W lunatics nave lost their reason by the sbnse of spirits ; 
that of mrwy 100 criminals 45 are given to drink ; that a mini, 
mum of 2.VI deaths per annnm are caused by alcohol ; and that 
the great majority of the suicides— 000 a year— are attributed to 
the same vke." 

la additioa to the moral and physical evils, what an awful 
waste of thu m esa s to material happiness does this represent I 



1 Presumably the nearest modern parallels to the qririt of 
Spartan life are oneeed by the Redskin savages, and the puUie* 
aawsulbojr savages, re»pecUvely. 
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life, that wo picture, is warm, glowing, bright, human, 
cultured, refined, beautiful, and unrostraiued, beyond 
anvthing that most of us to-day can realise Yot — tho 
inconceivable, without a thousand adjuncts such as only 
cnlturo and refinement can give — it is in one sense nobly 
simple — simple as devoid of stupid or use loss excrescences: 
and wo do claim tho right to provide for its necessary ex- 
j)oiihch and its necessary leisure by abolishing costly and 
more or less stupid luxuries that are most appreciated by 
tho leas: cultured members of society. Of course wo do 
not deny that vory many luxuries uro really very plea- 
sant — if ono could have them for nothing. If cham- 
pagne and madeira, wintcr-pinc-applcs and peaches, wore 
cheap as daisies, mankind would bo very absurd not to 
enjoy such delicacies ; but wo do contend that sinco 
these luxuries can bo had only at a great expense of toil 
and treasure, since tho pleasure afforded by them is 
essentially fleeting and of the moment — tho pleasures of 
taste having least of all our pleasures any ideal persist- 
ence — since in fact the consumption of such luxuries 
means the mere emptying down our gullets of so much 
wealth and labor that would otherwise — Proteus-like — 
have appeared in the form of esthetic intellectual or 
material gains, or prolonged leisure, that since iu fact we 
have to par pretty heavily for such luxuries, tho game is 
most emphatically not worth tho caudle, 1 But in 

1 One of tho most disgraceful sides of this stomach -worship is 
the m.tlvcr*atiou of trust- iundt uiul endowments to kitchen- 
expenses: see the late review - charges against Oxford Uni- 
versity of crippling education by heavy disbursements for ths 
Ubte. 
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addition to all these table-luxuries, and many others that 
wars pleasant enough if thej could be had for nothing, 
bat are not worth ono hour per day's extra labor, and can 
be dispensed with without any discomfort — in addition 
to these there are a multitudo of downright stupid and 
useless luxuries which nobody realty wants, but which a 
tyrannous fa*hio* or a snobbish love of display dictates 
as * indispensable to every gentleman's household " — to 
which matters wo will roturn anon. In short we contend 
that the result of tho gencml worship of luxury and dis- 
play is to ruin hslf our happiness — half our livos being 
devoted to working for things that wo don't want and 
thai we are none the really happier for obtaining : and 
the nott result of this follow- the- bell wether- like mtimbo- 
jumbo worship is — what 1— 



M That chiming tfrram*, that d reamlike cb*«ed. 
Thro lapee of years our life tloth koi(c" 

To conclude our gastronomic surrey however — we are 
quite ready to admit of course that in semi-Utopia the 
daily dinners of ail will ho triumphs of artixtic and scien- 
tific effort, and — to adopt the cook's jargon — pre- 
eminently reckerrk/$. Rut it is a moral certainty that 
they will not includo a dozen cotiracs, nor bo com- 
pounded of rare and expensive materials. Tho lady of 
the future— devoting somewhat less time to trumpery 
novels and wearisome fashionable lounges — will pride 
herself on her skill in devising a dinner fit for a prince 
from materials little costlier than now supply tho food of 
a peasant. In fact, here as everywhere, wo must sim at 
turned $implicity t at iiiUtd ItrattHoU 0/ iimple materia^ 
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And eschew extravagance and vulgar display. For how 
much frightful and criminal waste is not that detestable 
custom responsible which, not content with simply 
enjoying cheap luxuries in tiicir due season, insists on 
having tho sumo things as dear luxuries iu thoir very 
anti-season ; which scorns strawberries and green poos in 
su minor at a few penco per pound, but insists on them iu 
midwinter at many shillings ; l and so on thro'out. 

This is ono of tho most indefensible forms of wasto, 
And one that cannot excite too much reprehension : 
however they bo obtained, whether by purchaso or by 
private rearing, tho consumption of all such out-of-scason 
fruits is a sinful tea ate : and wo may be very suro that 
the pineries * and peacherics of tho present art* doomed 
luxuries. 

1 "The vegetables called Peas wero exceilingly scarce, ami 
coat 'Jtis. a quart . . . ' There arc 200 quarts of peas,' said the 
old fellow, winking with bloodshot eyes, ami a laugh that was 
perfectly frightful. And goodness gracious — said I — what can 
Ik- tho meaning of a ceremony so costly, so uncomfortable, so 
savory, so unwholesome, ns this? Who is called upon to pay 
two or three guineas for my dinner now in this blessed year of 
1H47 ? Are there no poor : is there no reason : is this monstrous 
belly-worship to lust for ever! " (Thackeray.) 

2 Mrs. Fawcett put tho point very neatly when she wrote 
(/Wifirci/ Economy, p. 28) : "If two tons of coals are consumed 
in producing u pineapple in March, the wealth represented by 
that coal is ira*ted % or at any rate it produces inly tho very 
inadequate return of giving two or three people a pleasant taste 
in their mouths for a few minutes. If the same coal had been 
tmed to smelt iron, or to make gas, it would have had a much 
more productive result." Perhaps it may be useful to thoso un- 
versed in economics to point out the difference between tho 
reckless squandering of an individual's fortune and actual \ca*U ; 
a man may ruin himself utterly, and yet Iks guilty of wo wa*te ; 
wliiUt a rich man, living baie.j up to bis income, may yet bo 
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But eating and drinking aro far from being the only 
medium of waste, or tho only dc|»artiucnt wlicro a return 
to far aim pier living is essential : for our national amuse- 
ments afford amplo seopo for reform, and imperatively 
demand somo notice hero. Ki irishmen aro wont to 
pride themselves on their pro-cmincr.ee in *port ; and, 
were we polyt heists, there can be no doubt that the 
devilgod of Sport would rank second only — if, indeed, 
second — to Zeus : but we think that few men have any 
conception of tho frightful wastr entailed by several of our 
national |*s*- times. We propose here to pas* by all the 
more trifling items, and confine our attention to two 
divisions only of "le Sport" — rix. t hunting and shoot iiu:: 
and we think that the unanimous verdict of all men, 
who really care for the progressive evolution of Humanity, 
will be, that in our pleasures as in our feeding we mint 
aim at far grvatcr $im§Jicitif and far less extravagance. 1 

guilty of frightful watte. Watts it measured by the Amount of 
Ulmr or wealth that yon (directly or indirectly) iniinmnc by 
wsiag lainries : hut txi*M**rrHt** may Ihj a function of rarity 
also ; ami the mere transfer of wealth, or destruction of we.tlth. 
symbols, invoUcs no waatc — no national lost. To give L'.VN) for 
as nniqas postage-stamp, to lose a fortune at pitch-aml-toss. or 
to light a cigar with a hank note, m<%y l»e hopelessly Miotic. hut 
la sol trnMt . to give 1\"» for a U»t le of wine it wnMo—for w» 
NiacH laltor has been employed merely to ^et a pleasant Uste 
is tas asoath for a few miuittos. 



* A note may, however, he added with regard to Football— 
the call of which game involves (aa the Archhiwhop cl Cnnicr- 
bary U reported to have said— we know not 011 what authority) 
aa annmtti cosf of f t ,<**>. <*KK The author of an article "On 
Fastball M ia the Porlniyklln Ptritw for January, I MM. ttatce 
thai ** £200 or f2A0 per annum has in many cases been paid to 
sosas particularly efficient play* r '* : snd that " the receipts of a 
else are very large, pirhans 12,000 or £3,000 a year, but the 
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With ro^nrd to hunting now wo will quote tho statis- 
tics furnished by I*ord Y.irborough. Ho states that 
thcro nro 330 packs of houmU in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland : assuming tho cost of fox-hounds to be 
JJoTiO for one day per week per year, stag-hounds to cost 
£.V>0, and harriers £200, keeping up hounds in tho 
United Kingdom causes tho expenditure of X -114,850; 
and estimating 100 men hunting with each pack, each 
man having three horses, that means that 99,000 horses 
arc engaged. Tutting tho cost of each hor.<te at 15s. per 
week this comes to considerably over £3,500,000 1 
Therefor, as Lord Yarborough maintains, tho cost of 
keeping hounds and maintaining tho hunts in tho United 
Kingdom comes altogether to over four millions (!) in- 
dependently of tho cxpenso of carriage- horses, cover- 
hacks, travelling-expenses, etc. Making certain allow- 
ances 1 it seems fair to reckon, on this presumably good 

expenditure i* almost always equally great. ... A high autho- 
rity on footlmll finance give* the average wage of a profession*! 
player at 1*3 a work in winter, an<l VI a week in summer." 

We commend this article also to those who wish to realise the 
social results of this pernicious cult, which finally turns men 
loose on the world at 30 years of a«;o without any craft or trade. 
We nro also happy to find the writer thoroly at one with ourself 
as to the true ixunon d'clrt of football and all other guiuvs and 
rtcr fat ions. 

1 If we assume hunting to he dropped, it does not follow that 
a I these horses would l>c set free for other work : hut if we 
nvxMmc that each quondam huntsman retained one of his thrve 
homes for rational use, this would set free two, and save about 
% 2\ millions : adding to this the cost of dogs wo got 3 millions ; 
then all the incidental expenses must he added. We presume 
that the entire cost of human labor wasted in supplying these 
amusements it included in the above calculations ol Lord 
Yarboiou^h. 
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I Si Luxury and Waste. 

Authority, that about S millions art annually tffiaW on 
this very selfish and destructive amusement of a vcrjr 
few : ft million* yearly — in good tooth here is a doomcJ 
luxury I It is clear that we mar appreciably accclcrato 
the approach of Utopia by abolishing such wicked waste 
as this— a waste the more indefensible in that it involves 
cruel sufferings to dumb animals, and keeps vigorously 
alive the barbarous instincts of mankind : it stands to 
reason that a fox- hunter, still more a harrier, is by many 
removes nearer to primitive savagery thau is the average 
Englishman. & 

1 Unhappily, the ••sporting" spirit it not only a barrier to 
adraace tint actually a cause of retrogression. Koi-hunttog is 
had enough ; hare-hunting it far worse ; bat now we have the 
sickening practice of taute-decr-hunting, with all ita attendant 
brutalities, btttci ly defended ; and a recent development hat 
give* at the cockney butchery of rabbit-conning. We may take 
the opportunity here to protest against the steady training of 
certain youngsters in foxhunting, ami the boorish practice of 
regarding that occupation as the only serious business of life. 
Here agsin Leech's cartoon* show n«, beneath all thrir humor- 
•as exaggeration, a rery striking picture of Knglifth life: ami 
the knickerbockere«t urchin a h«» is galloping over ploughed ground 
because hie second pony is waiting for him; the •• old fox- 
banter,** a* tat perhaps ten, who finds Rotten Row rather dull, 
baring been accustomed to go across country all his life ; the 
eathe*ia»t of a similar age who dt-cms it such a Iwo that school 
begins just as one's hunters are in such splendid condition : no 
less than the grown men who get thro a wet day by sn imita- 
tion steeple-chase in the dining room, or by playing catVcradls 
with their cousins, or by functioning as Aunt Sally to have choco- 
late thrown into their mouths ; all these instances alike ptcach 
aa eloquent lesson against that wealth-wasting, lalior-wasting, 
life-wasting, worship of Sport— to whose votaries apparently 
aay kind of intellectual or esthetics! occupation is utterly in*, 
possible, Ok frm/iorv, oh mom ! 

We sab join, as pertinent to this subject, a latter that recently 
appeared ia aa evening paper — 
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Si) much for limiting. Shooting entails a parallel 
system of waste — wasto of labor to a shocking extent! 
woato of powder and shot, and waste of land : whilst the 
moral aspect of it, at least so far as concerns the sense- 
less butchery of tho battue, is, if possible, worse than 
that of hunting — and, indeed, one shudders to think of 
the sufferings of mertly-teounded birds, that linger on in 
pain and dio slowly of starvation perhaps. Unfortun- 
ately wo havo no statistics to hand concerning tho animal 
outlay on this form of waste, and can only fall back on 
the census, which returns (1881) the number of game* 

" HARE-HUNTING AT ETON. 

"TO T1IR EDITOR Of THE * STAR.' 

"Sir, — It may iutorcat somo of your renders to know that 
while 'calf hunting' is in full swing around tho royal borough, 
the youthful scions of aristocracy nro being carefully educated 
in brutality. From tho Eton Cotii'je Chronicle of 2 Feb., a pa|ier 
written by l>oys for a schoolboy public, it appears that during 
the week ending 28 Jan. tho school llcaglcs were out 110 lew 
than four times, four out of tho six working days being cither 
half or whole holidays I We read how a hare, after a run of one 
hour 'JO minutes, ' was so still* she couldn't go a yard, and was 
pulled down ;' and again, in another ca*e, ' tc then bust let 1 her 
along into Orkney Cottage garden, where, after being raced 
round tho garden, she was killed in the gateway.' ' While we 
were breaking her up,* adds tho youthful writer, 'another hare 
was viewed away,' etc. 

" Now, sir, I would ask any right-minded person, is it not 
•imply horrible that boys should be thus brought up and en- 
couraged in brutal cruelty by those who aro supposed to have 
charge of their moral welfare? It is well known that hare* 
hunting is one of the most cruel of all sports, the heart of the 
victim being often burst by tho strain of panic and exertion. 
The idleness tolerated by our public school system is sufficiently 
disgraceful, but it is far worse that organised inhumanity should 
be sanctioned by tho school authorities. Does Dr. War re, so 
zealous for the ' manly trainiug ' of Englishmen, regard this 
11 
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keepers fn England and Wales alone as 12,600 — an 
astonishing 6gure. The whole labor of these 12,000 
men is, of course, utterly wa$(ed: like so many other 
luxury-mongers they are simply kept at the public ex* 
pense, and it is certain that the abolition of tho whole 
12,000 will be an inevitable item in tho preparation for 
semi-Utopia. Shooting then is also a doomed luxury ; & 
and, like hunting, must bo replaced by simpler, cheaper, 
and morally healthier, amusements — by boating, rowing, 
walking, riding; skating, cricket, and a score other 
available recreations. 

There are countless other do vices of fashion and custom 
for ensuring stasis by frivolous and stupid expenditure, 
at which we can only glance. Wo very greatly doubt 

cowardly torture of Innocent animal* as forming part of that 
curriculum T " 

The following passage Km com* under our notice jiitt in lima 
far insertion . — 

91 It it a mmlt of Teutonic conquest that tho landed gentry of 
Kurope arc largely descended fnun this race— (ioths, l/omkinU, 
Kormans, Franks, Saxons, Angles— and they preserve with 
singular persistency the physical characteristics and the mode of 
life of their remote ancestors. It is, as an acuto « ritcr (1 lamer- 
ton) has remarked, 'a strange result of tho wealth and intclli* 
gmee of the modern world to give the upper classes the pursuits 
of the savage, without the uecessity which is the excuse for 
them. They are barbarian* armed with tho complicated ap- 
pliances of civilisation. Their greatest glory is to have killed a 
large quantity of big wild* beasts. Field-sports are good for 
keeping up the energy of scmi-barharoos aristocracies"* (T*yl«»r: 
Orypn o/tfu Aryan*, p. 845). With every word of this we most 
heartily concur. 

'Just as hunting gives us rahbit coursing, so, too, shooting 
gives ns tho cockney hatchet J of pigeons, and of larks and other 
ssttgssg birds, 
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whether tho Utopians will tolerate the professional 
crickotci-s who turn a splendid recreation into a busi- 
ness ; and wo are sure that they would scorn the ab- 
surdity of sending teams of cricketers all over the world 
to play international matched, or the parallel absurdity 
of allowing some scores of " county-cricketers" to devote 
their whole energies, summer after summer, to playing 
cricket ils the business of life. 

So, agaiu, with dancing. Wo suspect that Utopians 
will greatly prefer the simple quasi-family dunces among a 
score or so of friends to the waste and display of a grand 
public ball ; and we are suro that they would bo aghast 
equally at tho wickedly wasteful oxpense, and the weari- 
bntno stupidity, of fashionable receptions and routs, and 
of royal drawing-rooms and levies. What Utopia would 
any to the crustily stupid and ser.ilc flunkeyisra of people 
who waste several hundred pounds in temporarily " de- 
corating" — save the mark — the streets thro which a 
scrcuo highness l is to drive, or even in the crowning 
folly of tho annual city-circus in honor of an ungram- 
maticiil alderman, can only be Hummed ; but it is very 
certain indeed that Utopi 1 will be far too wise to waste 
wealth and labor in such fashion, and especially on such 
tawdry tinsel I So, too, the coming ngo of reason will 
find it scarcclv credible that in the civilised and human- 
ised nineteenth century, with poverty and want crying 

1 From one of Lycll's curly letters it appears that the educa- 
tional enterprise of Oxford had been seriously crippled by the 
enormous outlay (reckoned in thou*and*) devoted to the reception 
of the allied sovereigns at Oxford ! So that funds intended for 
education wcro utterly wasted by these lickspittles in their eager 
cringing before so vera I despicable monarch*. 
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out on every tide, and innumerable scheme* of philan- 
thropists, educationalists, and artitts, languiahing for 
want of a few miserable thousands, " sano and sober " 
men could wnste millions on such childish, ephemeral, 
and objectless, extravagances as international exhibitions, 
worlds' fairs, Watkin towers, and Antwerpian castles-in- 
tho-uir— the nctt result of all which is a vast squandering 
of toil and treasure to gain — truly speaking — nothing 1 
These tilings are the portentous viaihle signs of a terrible 
and desperate social and moral disease. 1 These are 
sights to make the angels weep. 

Now, a very great deal of the present waste is due to 
that snoblitsh and senrile worship of fashion, and vulgar 
lore of display, that lead men into so much wrong-doing. 
Let ns for instance glance at dress. So far as concerns 
men there is not in the present day much vattt, in all 
conscience ; for men take so great pains to make their 
dress hideous and absurd that there is scant room left 
for waste; and perhaps the only marked instance of 

1 Tkt /sat International exhibition, we doubt not, was proilue* 
tlveof great good, material and moral, and especially at a time 
when men travelled far lets, ami wera far moro/orW?* to each 
other than now ; but their constant repetition is alisolutcly in- 
eieuaable. They may benefit certain individuals by increasing 
their mlos tfjHthy lucre, but they wrrak a terrible injury on the 
world at large. Tliey may make the rich richer, but, indirectly, 
they atusf make the poor yet poorer. It waa asserted that tlie 
World's Fair at Chicago coat aerea million ittriing, of which al 
least a million sterling was spent in building a temi*orwy suburb 
of lodging-houses, etc (/)ut/y A'ttes, £trd Jane, 1800.) It would 
be superfluous to point out that all auch eipen«o, aa well as the 
unknown awl incalculable eiponsos of travelling and freight, 
tftmlvo an aipotnU lorn of the world's wealth, however moon 
ssflais aaanufacturure aad restaurateur* may have beaeuted. 
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wasteful expense in man's dress is that, in dcfcrcnco to 
au inwino fashion, ho buys a hard chimney-pot-hat which 
is hideously ugly, execdingly uncomfortable, and ab- 
surdly inconsequential, instead of — at a> tenth of tho 
p r i co — gome light cap which were execdingly comfortable 
and becoming. At the same timo we may express our 
own strong suspicion that in tho esthetic, rational, and 
economic, atmosphere of semi-Utopia, starched cuffs and 
collars may entirely disappear, to bo replaced by some- 
thing far moro becoming and far less troublesome. We 
may also point out that, even now, a very appreciable 
exjHjnso might be saved, and a largo amount of discom- 
fort and deformity avoided, did not a pigheaded custom 
absolutely forbid us to go barefooted, no matter bow 
warm the climate or how soft the path. As it is, we are 
compelled to lace up our feet in hot and heavy boots, 
endure much discomfort — and pny for our sufferings! 
Often have wo envied tho barefooted children of Scotland 
and Italy; and we aro sure that, beforo very long, 
children at least will invariably go barefooted, in the 
house during mild weather; and we have little doubt 
that tho nearer modern society approaches to tho 
< I reck lovo of beauty, especially tho beauty of humanity, 
the more desirous will it be to save our feet from dis- 
tortion, and tho moro imperatively will it insist on every- 
one minding his own business and leaving others to mind 
theirs — so that if any find it agreeable to walk about 
London barefooted, they shall be free to do so without 
exciting the monkey -grim aces of an ill-bred brainless 
crowd. 

Nothing more painfully evidences tho innate intoler- 
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of mankind than the insufferable impertinence and 
ostentatious consciousness* of vast " superiority " which 
they display towards those who wear au uncouventioua 
dress ; and no sadder proof could be asked of the rarity, 
in England anyhow, of good breeding and politeness, 
than the fact that no one can publicly wear a somewhat 
unconventional costume without running the gauntlet of 
barely veiled or overt insults from, not merely ill- 
mannered servant-girls, street boys, and looso women, but 
also from •• educated" and •• rctpcctitblo n self sty lot! 
ladies and gentlemen. Recognising, as one must, that 
good breeding and courtesy aro merely the outward aud 
visible signs of truly gentle and noblo dispositions — and 
eonversclv— one must admit with a heavy heart that 
primeval clownishness and boorish ness are very prevalent 
beneath a vanishingly thin cover of •■ manners." The 
irony of the situation however — aud one must admit 
that this renders it distinctly comic — is that thc»e 
aggressively supercilious people who are so vastly 
"superior" to "fads" and " outrt " costume, are in 
reality— could they but be made to realise it — tho 
veritable dregs or scum of society — judged that is by 
any esthetic and intellectual standard ; whilst their 
butts are, in this aspect, the first approximation to the 
li-Utopiaus. 1 



* lUia aptly remarks, "The love of Influence. t*trrf*rf*r* % and 
CWrW. is so eitowstve ami wdicni as to bo a greet fact in the 
•omotitoUoa of society, a loading £anse of social phenomena. It 
prom pt s to Imtolrrnne* and the SttpprtMtinn of I mritntt notify, 
Maay aro fswnd willing to sabinil to restraints iheinerlvee, pro- 
vided they oas) impose too same «p«m their oawilling neigh* 
tors" (Jfeaeaf teaser, sw Wi italics ours). The wearing of 
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But preceding now to women's dress, wo may find 
luxury and waste galore. It is not so much that tho 
cs(»cnsivcucss is a necessary function of tho beauty of tho 
dress, as it is that, from an ill bred desire for displaying 
their wealth, or from deference to a tyraunical fashion, 
or from pure lovo of expensive fabrics qua expensive, they 
choose the costliest materials. Now so far as coucerns 
the beauty of their dresses, the women of tho future will 
far outshino tho avcrago women of to-day : for the* 
every woman will wear a dress of purely artistic mako — 
both iu shape, set, color, and combination— instead of 
caricaturing her natural beauty of form by all tho in- 
credible and hideous absurdities that some crack-brained 
milliner in Paris dictates as the next foshiou — or instead 

stove-pipe huts, black coat*, and trousers, is.- of course, a cams in 
point — tho last mentioned abominations having lx»cn, as we 
surmise, invented by some wooden-legged or tpindle-ahaiikcd 
man-milliner who desired to hnposo on mankind a fashion that 
would en.tblc Aim to conceal his natural or acquired deformities. 
Unhappily — so slight is tho moral courage of mankind — wc could 
mention artists ami philosophers who rail eloquently against all 
"these hideous ftlxmiiuutions, ami, having done so, conform 
scrupulously to " fashion," leaving a few other ami more courage- 
ous rebels, who arc neither artists nor philosophers, ami are 
therefor far more exposed to obloquy and far less able to c licet u- 
ally set an example, to practise the true faith which tho great 
men content thcmsolvcs with preaching ! In this connection 
we may quote an excellent pas«ag*? from Uagehot, who remarks, 
" You may talk of tho tyranuy of Nero and Tiberius ; but the 
real tyranny is the tyranny of your next-door ncighlfor. What 
law in so cruel as the law of doing what ho doos? What yoke is 
so galling as the necessity of being like him ? What espionage 
of despotism comes to your door so clFcctu.illy as tho eye of the 
man that lives at your door? Public opinion is a permeating 
influence, and it exacts obedience to itself: it requires us to 
think other men's thoughts, to speak other wen's words, to 
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of wearing the sombre and depressing blacks and browns 
that mournfully characterise an English assemblage to- 
day. Women have jet to learn that the beauty of the 
dress (and indirectly therefor of the wearer) depends 
almost entirely upon the graceful and flowing draperies, 
and upon the artistic combination of colon : given theso 
two elements, and a dress of serge or cotton will bo 
beautiful and the wearer winsomo; without these, the 
moat expensive silks, satins, and brocades, are thrown 
away, and afford no pleasure to the beholder. Not that 
wo anticipate the disappearance of silks and satins and 
other beautiful materials in Utopia ; far from it ; but we 
do anticipate that far less rojard will bo paid to the 
niatorial of the dress, and far nioro to tho beauty ; and 

fellow other men*s habits. Of course if We do not, no formal 
law lessee, no corporal pain, no coaree penalty of a barlwrous 
society, is inflicted on tho ofTendcr; bnt we are called 'ec- 
centric'; there Is a gentle murmur of 'most unfortunate idcA»,' 
'singsUr young man/ 'well-intentioned, I flare say, hut 
naaa/s, sir, qmitt ****/&' Tkt prwlrnt of tour* conform* 
{Bifrmpkkml ftm/iet, p. 4). Doubtless the prurient do con- 
form | but there are higher virtue* than worldly prudence. 
Had not earnest- minded men and women in all agce scorned the 
s ein e*) dictates of worldly prudence, forethought and lilicrty 
had never been achieved, ami a parcel of bigoted, ignorant, and 
intolerant, old women In troopers— or rather in cassocks and 
petticoats—would have stifled progress with their own nutty 
eisjtcnes ; end here, in our own dear island, the banner of Kn^lUli 
liberty would never have liecn emblazoned a itli the imperishable 
glory el Oliver Croma ell's name, nor our annals have boasted 
the feesnVdeath of one royal scoundrel, and the ignominious 
dismissal of another. All these things, all our liberties hardly 
wruag from despots and bigots, we owe to men who m-ontrH 
sjrmfescs, and for the world's sake poured out their lives like 
water. "The prudent of coarse conform H — aye | bnt "the 
Weiss' has ased of martyrs.'* 
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that all such wickedly wasteful and stupidly expensive 
absurdities as we now see in court-drcss*$ f and in so many 
ballroom-dresses, as well as in the unnecessary multipli- 
city of costumes i u vol viug /oar or jive cAatu/es a day, will 
uttrrly disappear. 1 

Closely akin to this subject is that of jewelry — which 
must of course bo ranked among tho truly useless, and 
very expensive, luxuries. In so far however as tho value 
of jewels is less a function of labor bestowed than of 
intrinsic rarity-cum-beauty, it may bo difficult to surmis* 
whether or no they will bo sought after or workod in 
semi-Utopia : but that any ono individual's wealth of 
jewelry will bo almost incommensurable with many 
ladies' jewel-accumulations of to-day, goes without say- 
ing. No Utopian could understand cither the selfishness 
or the stupidity which aro involved in tho possession of 
many thousand pottudj' worth of jewelry by a single 
person ; and his only verdict on a burglary which carried 
oil* the whole collection at ono fell swoop would be— 
Serve her right / In speculating oil tho jowelry of 
Utopia wo must therefor remember that there is already 
an enormous quantity of jewels in the world ; were these 
equally divided, probably everyone would possess as many 
jewels as he or she could reasonably desire or find use 
for: therefor, since jewels arc practically immortal, and 
since tho various natural processes so frequently alluded 
to already will probably tend to bring about a distribu- 
tion of such jewels among the commonalty, it seems a 

1 To read an account of the dresses and jewels at a royal draw, 
inp-roora, or a description of a royal trousseau, is simply heart- 
breaking to a sociologist. 
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tenable supposition that, even wore tlio search for new 
jewels to be entirely abandoned very soon, tho world 
would have sufficient to meet ail its reasonable require- 
ments. 1 

Anyhow it is certain that at tho present day there is 
a great and unnecessary wasto of wealth and labor on 
jewelry generally : and, were it not for the vulgar lovo 
of display and ostentation, each ono of us might savo 
him or her self considerable unnecessary cipense (and in 
the aggregate appreciably lighten tho currency problem) 
by substituting silver for gold in articles of necessary 
jewelry. Almost the only such really necessary articles 
of jewelry are watches and chains ; and — given equally 
good timekeeping — a silver watch is every whit as good, 1 
vanity and display excepted, as a gold ono : whilst to 
almost everyone a silver chain should be as acceptable as a 
golden. So too for rings, bracelets, brooches, pencil-cases, 
and the like, silver might perfectly well replace gold ; a 
vast amount of expense would be saved and the currency 
benefited, and at the cost only of mortifying vanity and 
vulgar ostentation. It is wotth while remembering that 
silver has a higher esthetic value than has gold ; and this 
intrinsic difference is accentuated by the extrinsic con- 
sideration that silver jewelry is pure, whereas gold jew- 
elry is always, and necessarily, largely alloyed. 

1 To say nothing of the probability that cheml«l* will toon be 
able to manufacture Jewels to any eitrnt in their lalmratoric* ; 
whether the** will be as much prised when plentiful ami cheap 
b quite another thing; bat probably diamonds will always be 



9 If stiver watches, of the fast timekeeping qualities, were gen- 
erally nVmaiidcd, they wonld bt made. 
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Ono reform which we should greatly like to tee— re- 
garding it as a symptom of a healthier public feeling — 
would bo the abolition of that despicably servile practice 
of ho .1 jiing up gold bracelets, gold caskets, l gold all- 

1 Ouida asserts that thc*e aro currently understood to be turned 
into hard cash at onto by their recipients. Set) her scathing article 
on I ho " Sins of Society " (in FortHiyhtly liair.w for December, 
1802), with much of which wo cordially coincide, altlto we inust 
take sorious exception to one or two passages. In thia connec- 
tion too we may remind our readers of the fulsome toadyism dis- 
played by the nation at largo on the recent marriage of the Duke 
of York, when not only the wealthy, but ragged schoolchildren, 
sailors, and soldiers, wero all robbed to swell the wealth of a 
young man who had no single titilo of a claim on his country- 
men's gratitude, and who, by encouraging this miserable system, 
demonstrated nothing so convincingly as his kinship to tho other 
royal "gtiiura-pigs," and his aluiolute unfitness for the post of 
'• first ff€Htlr.mam n in the kingdom. It is tho sight of such 
wealth-squandering on unworthy recipients that converts men to 
Socialism in thousands and prompts such speeches as those of 
Mr. Keir ilardio, who is roported to have said : " It was a dis- 
grace when poverty was so rampant tint men should make a 
parade of their pomp and their wealth. Recently an appeal was 
mode to the nation on l>chalf of tho poor widows and orphans who 
snuVred by the failing of tho Liberator Building Society. The 
sum of £100,000 was asked for, but it was never raised. But 
w hen an appeal was made for wedding gifts to Princess May and 
tho Duko of York, the toadyism of the uatiou respouded to the 
ix lint of l'KiO.OOO." 

We subjoin one or two other extracts from the daily papers on 
these topics. 

M PRKSKNTS TO PRINCRSS MAY. 

"Yesterday afternoon a deputation waitcil upon the Princess 
May at White Lodge to present to her a very handsome revolv- 
ing bookcaso containing the works of Kingsley, Scott, Byron, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Lamb, Charlotte Bronte*, Mucaulay, and 
other authors, tho gift of the children utteuding some of the ele- 
mentary schools of London. Tho Duko and Duche*s of Teck and 
Princess May received the deputation in the drawing-room, and 
Princess May expressed her warm thanks lor such a handsome 
gift* 
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upon the idle royalties who act so 
•▼il an example of waste and extravagance to society. 
When corporations and committees cease to fawu ou 

"THE C1TT AXI> aOYALTT. 

••A Collective View of the Corporate Generosity to the Royal 
Family. 

M Hero is the City's expenditure on the Royal Family during 
the present reign :— 

Jcsilkk—- 
Her Majesty - £5,000 

Wedpixo Gift*— 

l*rinceas of Wales £10,000 

Duchess of Edinburgh 3,150 

Princes* Hay 2,025 

15,775 

Gout Doxies (sometimes wedding gifts)— 

Prince of Wales 775 

Duke of Clarence 250 

Princes Contort, A Urol, Leopold. Arthur, 
George of Wales, Dtike of Fife. Prin- 
eeaa lyxiiae of Wales, l>uks of Cam- 
bridge (100 gmineas each) 840 

1,363 

if RWomtAia, fcc— 

Prince Consort 641 

Princess of Wale* (Imperial Innlttulo moilcl) f»2-"» 

Duke of Cambridge (sword, 1657) 219 



1 



£23,527 

1 

"This does not take Into account moneys expended by the mem* | 

brrs of the Corporation upon themselves in connection with 
royal events. Thus, on the occasion of each of these present a* 
liana, there was a civic gorge, and when it is realised that tho 
sum of £1,500 is to be expended upon a mere midday lunch 
when the Dnke of York and the Princess May come to receive- 
their gift. It will be understood that a considerable sum should 
be added to that just mentioned in order to cover tho total ex- 
pend iters. No account is here taken of presentations to foreign 
notables, such as Kaiser, Tsar, Sultan, and Shah f nor docs this 
statement, which we havs compiled from Corporation documents, 
bear any reference to moneys upended by imlirulu.il guilds, 
snch as the Saddlers* which presented it* freedom to the Duke oi 
Connaoght on MosxUy. 
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thcso oxpcnsivo excrescences with tho adulation at pre* 
tent fashionable, moral progress will bo evidenced. 

Whilst speaking of theso matters wo had hotter in- 
clude all that need bo said of tho precious metals iu 
manufactured form generally; and, therefor, wo will 
point out that all such luxuries as silver serviette-ring*, 
silver tcaj>oU and coffeepots, silver milk-jugs, silver toast- 
racks, silver candlesticks, silver salvers, silver cups, and, 
in short, silver plate generally, aro nfcro expensive frivoli- 
ties and wasteful excrescences of modern life that will 
probably disappear presently. Pcoplo will bocomo too 
sensible, and too averso to display, to waste their labors 
on acquiring what can be perfectly replaced by good 
china at a fraction of tho cost. 1 In conclusion, wo may 
note as significant for tho present day that tho less plate 
one owns, tho less temptation is there to burglars, and 
tho freer from anxiety is tho householder. 

If now it be asked how much tvastc is caused nationally 
by this ovcr-indulgenco :n jewelry, we must point out 
that sinco jewelry is not — like wine — consumed in tho 
use, and sinco all the gold, at least, that is now worked 
up into jewelry, would otherwise be snapped up by tho 
mint, tho best measure of such waste miiBt bo found in 
the amount of labur absorbed in the work. Now tho 
census- returns (for 1881) number tho workers in precious 
stones and jewelry at 23,G22 *— besides 6,010 women. 

1 Emphatically wo have not included in this account silver 
spoons and forks, which belong to Another category entirely— to 
that, m., of useful and necessary domestic furniture. Abovo all 
tilings we would havo that lying practice of plating abolished— 
to say nothing of the fact that it is dearer in tho long ran. 

* It is not clear how many of these may be also shopkeeper* 
— 1.6., sellers of jewelry, nor whether watchmakers are included. 
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Disregarding 1 the latter, we have as a result that the 
lroary of jewels and silverplate costs the nation annually 
(a) the keep of 23,600 men, and (6) the wealth which 
might otherwise be created bj suoh men. If their wages 
be reckoned to avtrage only £2 per week thro'otit wo get 
(23.622 x 2 v 52) close on two and a half million* as the 
direct cost of this luxury, besides the loss of wealth (to 
be valued considerably higher than this figure) which 
these men would otherwise create if employed in pro- 
ductive wurk ; at this rate the national charge for the 
luxury of jewels might very well reach at least teven or 
eight millions apparently I Now, if we take into account 
all the quite unnecessary jowel-like luxuries that have 
just been indicated, it will seem a very reasonable sup- 
position that this large clau of unproductive workers, 
may be rtducrd by certainly 15 or 18 thousand— thus 
effecting an annual naving — according to our calculation 
--of five or $ix million*. Calculations of this sort- 
however necessarily rough and approximate only — are yet 
very useful in assisting us to realise what a torribly large 
proportion of our national work-time, that is of Life, in 
frittered away upon useless luxuries — 

•* 8a chiming r/reauM, to dream- like chMcd, 
Thro lapse of yean our life doiu waatr" 

—but things will be far otherwise in Utopia,* 



1 The reason for eomnttrntly ditregardtng the women in thee* 
calealaiiofM is the assumption that in semi-Utopia womin will 
ba sufficiently occupied in household work and childward oare — 
e«d, therefor, matt not he regarded at wage -earners. 

• la a recent article in the Fortnightly Review we read—" Th» 
fact that there are in India 400,01)0 jewellers, and only 300,000 
ami the, it eioqaaut aa U oar cause of poverty. * 6o*ay*e. 
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fleforo passing on to our noxt heading — or rather per. 
haps as a transition from jewelry thereto— we may 
instance, as exemplifying in a comparatively trifling way 
tho general spirit of waste fulness which pervades Society, 
the thousand and ono more or less useless and absurd 
gimcrncks of every description that may bo found in 
" fancy "-shops and bazaars, especially in the West-end of 
London. It would be an interesting thing to catalogue 
the contents of a few shop-fronts, with their price*, and 
then determine how small a percentage would bo really 
missed wore a general massacre of these trifles carried 
out. How much labor is annually wasted on amassing 
useless hits of (sup|>08cd]y ornamental) crockery ware 
that are of no imaginable service for any purposo and do 
nothing but lumber up a house, and innumerable other 
such trifles — all of which absurdities may bo bought, 
cither by noncompates for themselves, or by people generally 
when called upon to make wedding or birthday presents. 1 
But in Utopia common-sen so will bo less uncommon. 

And now as a closing instance of wasteful luxury in 
excehis wo mny poiut to house-" decoration n and house- 
furnishing generally — a waste the more unpardonable in 
that tho costly effects are often enough so hideously in- 
artistic ; for " decoration " and beautifying are very far 
indeed from being synonymous terms. Raskin has an 
excellent passage in one of his works deprecating tho 
opinion that a small house cannot be — architecturally- 
beautiful : wo wish that men generally could bo mado to 

1 It is very rcgrctablo that in making such presents so many 
pcoplo prefer to choose somo absolutely useless and cumbersome 
article (of crockery ware for instance) that only puulcs the un- 
fortunate recipient to dispose of tU 
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understand that rocro size— site for the take of ostenta- 
tioo and display — it the Yery last thing to aim at ; and 
that similarly in decorating and famishing the interiors 
it is necessary to start by absolutely ignoring all the 
traditions of decorators, upholsterers, and othor Tulgar 
and pigheaded human shams, and to make a clcau swoop 
of all their proposals. The waste of work and money 
annually entailed by the absurd and tyrannous traditions, 
that Mrs. Grundy expects everybody to observe, is 
something painful to contcmplato : and while " decora- 
tion " is still laid on by houscpaintcrs and their like at 
the cost of several hundred pounds for a tingle room, and 
the " decorated " room is then handed over to the pur- 
veyors of vulgar upholstery for furnishing on a similar 
scale—so long is social improvement yot very far to 
seek. All this will be altered in semi-Utopia ; Mere, tho 
decoratioos will consist in, not vulgar stucco and gilt, but 
beautiful pictures and flowing draperies; and tho per- j 

chance many houses there might boast true decorations j 

that we should think cheaply bought at hundreds of 
pounds, that will bo only because, year after year, loving 
hands have labored joyfully at frescos and carving, to 
beautify in their leisure their own homo — their own, aud 
not a stranger-landlord's, house But at present wo 
are stupidly dominated by tho Grundy-upholstercrnlo* 
eorator league, and waste our money on the lying 
vulgarisms of gilt picture-frames, gdt cornices, gilt 
mirror-frames, on troublesome lustres, on ornamental but 
oever-to-be-used fircirons, on expensively and uncomfort- 
ably upholstered chairs, impossible candlesticks, 1 iu- 
• Fsrfcaps oaivf ally eorsred op aadsr glass shades 1 1 
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credible vases, shelves of old china, and china plates, 
cups and saucers to lie hung up as ornaments on tho 
mails but of course never used (!), and a multitude of 
similar absurdities ; simply because it is thought fashion- 
able and proper and resectable so to wasto one's money 
on these fooleries; whilst nny self-willed sensible man 
who should insist on substituting wooden-framed mirrors 
and wooden picture-frames for their present gilded repre- 
sentatives, and on abolishing gilt cornices and all tho 
other absurdities wc have noticed, would be considered a 
vtry odd man, quite outride society don't you know. The 
standards of common sense, independence, and csthoticism,' 
ore so terribly low that probably ninety-nine people in a 
hundred would prefer gilt cornices and gilt mirrors to 
a houseful of Itcautiful pictures — wore they otlcrcd the 
choice of either exclusively. 1 

Hut wc need not linger longer on this topic : enough 
has been said to show that here tigain is another depart- 
ment of useless expense that may bo considerably cur- 
tailed with advantage : it were superfluous to follow tho 
subject into further details; suffice it again to indicate' 
the lines along which reform may travel.* 

1 Wc may remark that hero again wo have had tho pleasure of • 
fin. ling Mr. Morris* views on house-decoration and its reforms, 
strikingly concordant with our own : wo may especially recom- 
mend his lecture on " Making tho Injst of it " (//o//c« and Frar» 
for Art) as affording abundant details of reforms that might 1m» 
adopted : hut wo dissent entirely from his dislike to gat. 

* In connection with these expenses, one should take count of 
all the stupid and wasteful expenditure that is lavished on tho 
lilting* and " decorations " of ocean -steamers, of truincs-dc-luxe, 
ami especially of theatres ; this lost expanse being particularly 
irucl since the result is to increase tho prices of admission, i.e., 
to tender it more ditlicult for many to enjoy an esthetic gratifies 
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Lastly, ea a act off to all the forgoing economic* of 
expense and wealth, it must not be forgotten that tu 
oiktr directions the Utopians' expenses will outstrip ours: 

tioa : hence it it - tho the extravagant sums paid by English- 
ssen and American* to operatic and dramatic artists represent 
another factor in the expense — that men who hare lived abroad 
justly complain that, not the necessities but, tho amnttmtntt of 
life mn so ruinously expensive in London ; and tell us that in 
Dresden, s.o\, they can enjoy for two or three shillings what 
cmts them eight or ten in London. We must be pardoned for 
adding that, great as may be the services rendered by Henry 
Irving to the Knglish drama, we cannot but deem his influence, 
ruinously disastrous in that he has educated theatregoers to a 
ruinous extravagance of altogether snpcrlliions st ago scenery, 
stags-dress, and meretricious glitter, that, while enormously in- 
ereasinguhe expense, have n»»t one lota of value in htcreasitig the 
artistic illusion, but can only— so far as they are effectual at all 
— distract the attention from tho acting. We had scarcely ex- 
pected to see Henry 17//. converted into a scries of circna- 
pageants snggesting nothing so much as a vulgar Lord Ma}*or's 
Show— and at the cost too of excising a large port ion of the play 
ami rendering the conclusion logically meaningless— and, tho it 
be somewhat invidious to draw comparisons, we could not avoid 
contrasting the comparatively simple settings of llamfe* at the 
ffnpmarht and Ttcrlfth Xi'jkt at Daly's theatre- -where them 
wars sufficient scenic effects to complete the illusion and afford 
graceful stagepicturcs, but without such extravagance of glitter- 
ing •' supers" — with the recognised style of the Lyceum. 

As other examples of this wicked cult of sheer waste we may 
■station the practice of issuing editions dt fwxe, and disti Uniting 
the type when 2J0 or 125 copies are printed — as if human toil 
and human wealth were valueless as water — in order that a few 
unprincipled persons may enjoy the selfish and stupid luxury of 
jmmtMaimy wmrthing thai kartUy anyone tUt ha*. That the same 
fatal disease is sapping every branch of social life is evidenced 
by such trifling phenomena as the absurd extravagance with 
which barbers' shops are fitted up, and by the preposterous 
luxuries provided on the steamers which now perform fortnightly 
erai sss to Norway and other parts — the effect of which is of 
— e ras to doubts the expense and prevent thousands from enjoying 
I 
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while despising no many of our stupid and sensual 
luxuries, they will require far far more th in wo do of 
esthetic luxuries. Pictures, music, statues, aye and such 

• 

minor esthetic properties as scent, flowers, draperies, and 
the like, will be far more necessary to Utopians than to 
ourselves. 1 What a happy and gracious halcyou-lifo will 
theirs bo I 



1 It may ta matter of surprint that in condemning thc*e 
luxuries wo Imvo said nothing of tobacco -on which, excluding 
cigars, in 18fl'2, Hi J millions were expended in tho United Kingdom 
alone : surely this is a luxury as much as wine, and equally, 
hero is unproductive consumption. Some years Ago wo had 
denounced tobacco as being as useless and needless as wine : but 
we nro wiser now. Thou wo were without the pale : tiow we 
worship nt the shrine of " ouro gracious ladyo Nicotine.'* 8*ri- 
ously, however, there is a great dillcrcncc lietwcn smoking and 
wine-drinking. In the first place, of the 10. i millions exjx-nded no 
less than nhout W\ wcro duty — Government tux, thus leaving only 
7 millions as actually spent on tobacco — whi1«t, as every economist 
knows, this sum would again bo enormously reduced but for the 
various middlemen's profits on tho amount of tho duty which it 
levied on the imports : as a matter of fact the declared value of 
tho tobacco at the customhouse was nvr{< r J miflvm*. 

Cigars however we regard as exactly upon a level with ex- 
pensive wines ; while tobacco answers to beer and clarets. Now 
just as we defended tho drinking of beer and claret in Utopia, so 
now far more strongly do wo defend smoking, both in Utopia 
and hero. Of course economically smoking is waste, but so is 
everything— including all esthetic properties— that is not neces- 
sary to lifc-sustcutation ! But the true moral criterion can 
be obtained only by comparing amount and character of pleasure 
with amount and character of expense. Now if we consider how 
much real happiness mny bo obtained from smoking, and that 
supposing a man to smoko 4 ounces a week—which were tolerably 
heavy smoking, — tho expense (minus duty) would he only 30a. 
ci yrar to him, it seems to us that the charge of wastefulness falls 
utterly to the ground 1 

it may be retorted that, according to oar own showing in the 
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We must once more emphatically protest against tho 
•elfish objection to apt to be raised against snob specula* 
tions as these, that (grurablingly) " we want serrants and 
vines, expensive dresses and big dinners, to mako tri 
happy : of what use is it to prove that they are wasteful ; 

cam el wins, if a coming generation had nerer tasted the pleasure, 
they would be none the less hippy, since smoking it, like drink* 
iug, a mere passing physical pleasure, with no ideal persistence, 
so that even reading of it would produce no regrets In a tobacco- 
less race. Bet here there are several errors • smoking, we think, 
kmt a strong Ideal persistence, and Is capable of being ideally 
represented In each wise as to induce desire for it : the pre emi- 
nently dreamy character of smoking should be rememlwred alno. 
With regard to this marked ideal reproscnUbi lit y of smoking, 
ami its) ability to impress the imagination, we are able to speak 
somewhat from our own espcrieiice. Kvery one is familiar with 
such none/ phrases as "knocking the ashes out of his pipe"- 
"reflectively filling and lighting his pipe M — " drawing at hi* 
pipe with an expression of deep satisfaction "— M wreathed in a 
cloud of smoke" etc., etc.— in fact with all the innumerable 
picture* of tobaccaceoos content and happiness that our novelists 
have paiotod for us. Now an abiding result of three word- 
paintings (strengthened no donbt by the daily sight of scores of 
actualities corresponding thereto) may lie to call up frequent 
ideal representations in the mental picture gal let Irs of those even 
who have never yet experienced the pleasure of smoking. Long 
before we had commenced smoking, and at a time when we 
rather objected to the practice than otherwise, yet if we were 
day-dreaming and amusing ourself by painting a mental picture 
of mankind under various imaginary circumstances, the toltacco 
wWsf crop np and claim to be included in the picture *. the ideal 
persistence of the well-known weed was strong : and if finally we 
re fus e d to include it, the picture was apt to look unfinished to 
our mental eye, snd perhaps in ri*Hali*inrj it ths pipu or djrar 
tsou/ff enter the mouth whether we desire* 1 it or not. No doubt, 
thousands could bear out our experience In this direction, and 
this indicates that an age which had never smelt or Las Us I tobacco 
might yet experience a strong deairt for the pleasure which is In- 
siueutally portrayed so frequently in our light literature. B*t 
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you oau't prove that they are not very pUa*ant" New 
against all this it is sufficient to reply that we do not 
deny that they are very jrfeasant ; but the question is 
whether those who enjoy these luxuries would propose to 

?r*e Am* observed little or no tuck ideal pernntenct with regard to 

idnt. 

Again there is unmistakably a distinct phy*ical emving for 
pome such employment of tho mouth as smoking affords. Dos* 
perhaps satisfy tho saino craving by gnawing bones : certainly 
children (and to a less extent probably women) experience a 
similar craving which they satisfy by chewing sweetmeats or pen- 
holders: and in our own experience —and we have heard a similar 
declaration from others — in prc-*moking days of manhood there 
was a constant craving for employing the mouth somehow. This 
fact, of the physical craving of the mouth for some such employ- 
ment as smoking alTords — in addition to tho strong nervotm 
appreciation of some species of narcotic, as testified by the 
prevalence of betel-chewing and many similar practices in parts 
whore tobacco is not used, and by the disgusting practice of 
snull'-takiiig among many who do not smoke — seems to us one 
tint should by no means be neglected in any discussion upon the 
ethics of tobacco. That smoking is an incomparably better 
solution of tho difficulty than incessant eating goes without 
saying ; and wo may point out the special advantage of smoking 
in that it may lie so long continued : smoking can in no sense be 
dcseril>cd as a pa**iuy pleasure ; and herein consists another 
marked distinction between smoking and drinking— which latter 
ii decidedly momentary. A man may bo steadily smoking fur 
many hours at a stretch, nud experiencing mannive pleasure all 
the while: whereas such persistence in drinking were clcaily 
impossible. 

Whether or no smoking be injurious to health, is another 
question altogether, and one that must be left to the expert*, if 
Milhcicnt proof could bo obtained of its injurious influence, that 
might be a sufficient reason for giving up tobacco ; but it is well 
to remember the— too often forgotten—truth that health itself is 
taluablo only as a mtan* to tho end of happiness ; and somo 
might think ill health and happiness preferable to tobaccolesa 
health minus happiness. 
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retain them at the cost of discomfort, suffering, end 
poverty, to the many : or whether they can muster 
sufficient unselfishness to admit that a social state in 
which all are eorafortably rich is incomparably superior 
to one in which a fow are rolling in wealth, and mnnv 
are heart-hungry, soul-hungry, even body-hungry, venr 
poor. It u very jieaiaiU to be waited on by a dozen 
slaves ; but will it be asserted that to deny this pleasure 
to Utopians is to deny them happiness f Wo admit — freely 
—that to achieve Utopia wo mint forgo many pleasure* 
and luxuries of to-day ; but is not tho loss many times 
ocr counterbalanced by the gain f Over and over again 
we have — as our only course we Aat*— to choose the 
lesser evil ; and an Utopia for which a few must sacrifice 
luxuries is far superior to our present miserable social 
state in which a few have luxuries — and many nothing ! 
To give up slaves may doubtlessly bo painful to the 
slaveowner : but what about the hedonistic gain of the 
slaves; are we to neglect thatl We must strive- 
however difficult it be — to viow all these things unsel- 
fishly, to M legislate * uot for our few sclrcs, but for all 
our brethren, when we deliberate upon Utopia. The 
selfish complaint, M Oh, / don't want an Utopia in wbicli 
1 shall have to do so and so " must disap|>car. 

Now many, perchance, may feel inclined to ask ; how 
far are these reforms a matter for by-anJ-bye, and how far 
for the present : are they merely prophesied, ur in addition 
preached for present use : assuming theso speculations 
on the ultimate disappearance of many luxuries to l*> 
correct, what ouykt a man to do now in this present 
social state ; ought he to forgo— however rich—expensive 
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wines, expensive bouses, expensive " decorations,* a large 
retinue of servants, and in fact expensive living generally ; 
or may ho continue his present state uudisturbed, leaving 
Utopia to bring about Utopian conditions \ Before 
definitely answering this qnostion we must make two 
provisos. Firstly, in using the word ought, in the prcseut 
connexion, wo do not uso it in the sense of the catnjorical 
imperative, implying that to disregard it is a distinct 
breach of duty ; but rather in the milder and popular 
senso of what is highly advisable, desirable, or to be 
recommended as " good deeds.* We inako this reserva- 
tion for reasons that wo cannot explain without going 
into a fundamental ethical discussion that would Ims out 
of place hero, and we must content ourselves, for the 
present therefor, with simply stating this reservation. 
Secondly, wo are by no means oblivious of what Spencer 
has emphasized — that an ideal life is impossible except 
in an ideal state ; this, however, is very far from saying 
that one should fold one's hands and be content with 
the actual present; but, nevertheless, we have intimated 
that many of these luxuries will be abolished willy nilly 
by the natural processes of economics, viz., by the increas- 
ing prico of labor rendering their cost prohibitive. 

(Granting, however, their full importance to these 
reservations, we do think it urgently necessary that a 
reform should bo set going at once, instead of waiting 
contentedly for time to unfold his own development* ; 
and, since men might so immensely expedite tho advent 
of Utopia if they would, we do hold that men, however 
rich, emphatically ought to cease indulging in ntimberle&i 
wasteful luxuries such as wo have specified, and set an 
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example to their fellows of living $imp!f and moderately. 
" However rich " — yes ; and the richer, or the higher in 
social standing, tlio better ; for thoo by so much irons 
would their examplo bo effectual. It cannot he too 
often reiterated that what wo primarily want is a $imj>t'r 
and healthier individual tocial life ; and we may point 
out one incut ininblo advantage that would at once accrue 
to every young man— (and to the young wo must mainly 
look for reform)— who would adopt this ideal of simple, 
tinwastcful, ttiiluxurions, life. It en n not l»c doubted that 
both physically, morally, and emotionally, it is bad for 
man to live alone ; and thit compulsory ccliltacy is a 
deadly social disease responsible for cruel sullcrings : hut, 
nevertheless, thousands of men are compelled to defer 
their marriage thro weary years until — life's first flush 
and romanco, alas, now vanished for ever ! — they cm 
afford the expenses of a married life. Now, that we ore 
deadly opponents of improvident marriage, that is to say, 
chiefly, of improvident child -bearing, has already been 
uiadesuftieicutly clear ; but — putting aside the preposterous 
superstitions usually prevalent — children need never lie 
born until they can be afforded ; for the rest, any nmn 
and woman, who are willing to adopt the simple ideal of 
refined but non-luxurious and non-conventional life that 
we have set forth, might probably marry with a*suratice 
at twenty-three on an income of XI 50— and wait a few 
years before bringing children into the world — imtead of, 
as at present, starving their hearts for years in pining 
isolation. In this sense Lnve in a cot is a true, real, 
aud practicable, ideal of life I 
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" Thn Wnrl.l'n great as' hrgint anew, 
Tho goMan yearn return ; 
The K-rili .loth, like. ■ •make, nut* 
Her winter «-re-U nmwnrn t 
1 1.- .■ .-:: umiliv. ami Mtli- niiJ empim gltam 
Like wroclta of a dissolving d renin." 

Is connection with the discussion of the luxuries that we 
uiiiy expect to disappear, and of the new forms of social 
life that will appear, in Utopia, it is very well worth 
while- to consider how many of tlio Various typical trails 
we may expect to die out — to tho promotion of <j*Htrnl 
htnpincss and at tho expense of no real desidcranda. 

First of all, it lias been already pointed out that 
Mililicrs, policemen, law officials, and numbers of other 
functionaries, will nearly or quite disappear in semi- 
I'topta: hut it has not yet been remarked that tho 
abolition of theso occupations will entail the co-relative 
disappearance of many trades which at present use up an 
enormous amount of wealth, ami the concomitant setting- 
Free of auditor large body of laborers who, at the pro- 
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tent time, are (directly or indirectly) krpt by the com- 
munity : hero again, a* has been so repeatedly urged 
already, the community at large will gain, not only by 
being freed from the burden of keeping these men, but 
also by the fresh wealth that will be created wbeu they 
become product! re workers. 

Now, for instance, the abolition of soldiers will put an 
end to the trades of tho sword-and-bayonut-makcr, tlio 
rifle-maker, the cannou-foundcr, and in largo measure tho 
powder a&d-bullet maker. All the labor employed in 
Government and private factories in manufacturing 
wmltk-wa*ti*g eoutrivances — in practically making tho 
nation so much poorer — will then bo diverted into use- 
ful chanuels. Further, all the great administrative 
staff, at present required for the organisation of nriuv, 
navy, and police, will likewise be liberated : and all tho 
labor employed in tent-making and barrack building 
will further swell the record. So too it is clear that the 
millions annually spent in building and in maintaining war 
vessels will bo left clear for our mercantile marine : that 
Is to say, that, for the samo annual national expenditure 
as at present, we should have at our disposal a largely 
increased number of fully-equipped ocean-going steamers ; 
or, if not so many be required, we should annually save 
several millions sterling. 

If wo again take the trade of wine-making and onqttir* 
how much labor would be art free by abolishing tho 
greater |«art of this trade, we should probably got an 
apfialling result Since, however, wino is not made in 
England, and since, on the hypothesis, wo havo provi- 
retained beer and wins ordinairti as Utopian 
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drinks, wo cannot here avail ourselves much of this 
argument But it is ol early relevant to include in our 
estimate the majority of the wine-merchants and their 
clerks nud servants who are at present employed in the 
distribution of the wine : and also — siuce it is clear that 
semi-Utopians who drink beer will not drink it in pot- 
houses — we may include the publicans, barmon, and 
liurmaids, employed in the majority of public-houses,, 
and iu all the gin- palaces, as among tho at-present- 
u.sclcss laborers. It may startle some to learn 
that the total number of publicaus (*.*., landlords 
alone) in tho United Kingdom in 1881 was 12,855 
(besides 3,728 female ditto), thcro being no fewer than 
about 4,000 included in the London directory alone: 
whilst the census-returns farther show (in England and 
Wales) 5,758 cellarmen and 7,467 wiue-mcrcliauts and 
agents : wo might add that, alt bo, cx-hypothc&i, beer, 
like light wine, is accorded to our Utopians, yet the ex- 
cessive- beer-drinking of to-day will certainly ho diminished , 
nud therefor the census-returns of 24,196 brewers and 
0,473 maltsters (England and Wales) must be very 
largely in excess of tho country's real requirements. 
When it is considered that mauy of these figures must 1m 
multiplied by several so as to include, e.g. % tho barmen 
and barmaids, and also the wine-merchants' clerks, it will 
be seen that the total amount of labor locked up here 
is very considerable indeed. 

One more instance. Among the commercial tendencies 
of tho present day a strong one is that which sets towards 
the abolition of middlemen and agents. More and more 
the wholesale dealers or producers seem iuclinod to deal 
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directly with the consumer, thus supplanting tho inter 
tuediary. In spito of tho indignation thus excited in tho 
middlemau, and the suffering often perhaps inflicted upon 
him, it can scarcely bo doubted that, so far as workable, 
this tendency is eminently beneficial, saving loss to both 
producer and consumer, and setting free so much moro 
labor. Anyone who will calculate tho number of agents, 
merchants, and other middlemen, in tho London directory, 
and then multiply by several to cstimato the clerks, and 
then add in similar estimates for all the othcrlargo busiucsa- 
tnwns in tho kingdom, will perhaps bo so mo what aston- 
ished to find how much labor is locked up in this ono 
kind of middleman-work alone. Add thereto all tho 
retail shopkeepers and their assibtants, and then sum the 
total 1 l Now of courso it is not for one moment con- 
tended that all this vast array of middlemen is likely to 
be supplanted : but it is contended that there is an im- 
mense superfluity of such workers for tho work to be 
dona; and that it would be iu every way a healthy 
symptom could ono see a considerable thiuning of their 
ranks. To take but ouo class — tho insano desire of almost 
everyone iu tho lower niiddlcclassncar London to get his 
•one into a city-office where they will slave at an un- 
healthy occupation for bad pay, instead of teaching them 
a handicraft or emigrating them — this insane procedure, 
we say, makes it every year moro difficult for Loudon 
agents, brokers, and such liko middlemen (whose ranks 
are steadily swollcu by this stream of recruits) to obtain 
a living; and leads to the ciit-throat-compctition that wo 
•11 know of. It is vital to remember that, aliho the mors 
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manual laborers and other productive workers that there 
are, tho richer grows the nation, and the inoro wealth 
there is to bo distributed among them, jet almost the 
invorso holds with regard to the middlemen. For then 
create no iota of wealth, but merely assist in its distribu- 
tion. Obviously there can be only a certain grand total 
available as wagos for their work ; and clearly this total 
must be a function of tho total wealth created, and of the 
difference that is possible between tho cost of producing 
it, and tho price that the consumer is willing to pay. 
Clearly, therefor, the more middlemen that thcro arc anxious 
to obtain a sharo of tho " middlemen's wage-fund/' the 
less will thcro be for overy individual : whilst as to the 
obvious remedy, vu., to increase this total " wage-fund " 
by raising the price to tho consumer — the possibility of this 
is negatived by the very eagerness of competition among 
the middlemen. 

Now it is obvious that, however necessary middlemen 
may be, the nation would be so much tho richer if it were 
possible to get tho same distribution without them ; for 
then there would be so much extra labor sot free for 
wealth-creating, and so many tho fewer to bo I'tpt by tho 
nation. Probably, however, in a largo measure, this is 
not possible ; and middlemen aro to some extent indis- 
pensable ; but clearly every additional superfluous middle- 
man represents a twofold loss to the nation. Now it is 
probable that, were tho competition less furious, a city- 
broker would cam £400 a year as easily as "(i.e., with no 
more labor than) he now earns £50. If this be so, the 
inference seems clear that when, as now, owing to the 
superfluity of middlemon, this £400 is divided among 
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eight men at £50 each, there is a very large waste of 
labor that ought to be employed in wealth-prod uoing or 
in research—- with concomitant want and discomfort to all. 
A precisely similar calculatfon may be applied to the 
shops. Whether shops will ever be superseded by somo 
better mode of distribution it is difficult to say; but wo 
may take it as a safe inference that they are indispensable 
to such a state of socioty as ours. Granting this however 
it must be admitted that there is a ridiculous superfluity 
of shops at present. Just as in the city, so too here, 
wherever it seems possiblo for a fourth man to snatch a 
living by proportionately diminishing tho profits of three 
established shopkeepers, wo find a fresh shop opened. In 
the same road, ofteu within a few doors of one another, 
we may find two or three butchers, bakers, fruiterers, 
grocers, and so on : whereas it is quite certain that one 
of each trade would fully suffice to the wants of tho 
neighborhood, and with a far greater profit to the shop- 
keepers. Let anyone who cares to follow up this argument 
make a census of all tho shops in his own villago or town 
of so many thousand inhabitants; and thou calculate 
whether even a third of them are ucccssury— even tho 
he leave two or three of each trndo so as to ensure healthy 
competition, and to preclude inattention, overcharging, 
and incivility. Here again if wo multiply by the number 
of towns in the kingdom we shrill find a truly considerable 
quantity of labor that may be set free for wealth- 
producing. 1 

v Tfc*rt It e r tca a rid tew loot dennnctation of ths middleman, 
fwi middleman, a* a rapactona fiend who rot* Uio producer of 
his pewit*. Clearly then* is so mural question necessarily in* 
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Tf now nil tho supplan table trades and occupation* 
referred to bo considered, and tho numbers employed in 
each estimated, it will bo found that a truly gigantic 
total is obtained — and all those men are at present truly 
being kept by tho nation generally : regarded thus, how 
pignut ie a tax do we not labor under 1 Now if the kocp 
of theso men were simply taken oft our hands, the rela- 
tive wealth of each oue of us would be very greatly 
increased ; but when wo reflect that tho majority of this 
great body of workers would also become tceafth-creaton, 
we shall sec how much increase were then added to tho 
national wealth : whilst by tho work of tho rcmaiiider, 
set free for teaching, for scientific research, and for art- 
production, a vast indirect increase would be (eventually) 
made to the national wealth, and a great immediute 
increase to the national happiness. 

And now let us endeavor to sum up tho results that 
we have obtained with reference to the numbers of the 
various useless-and-unproductive 1 classes, in order' tu 
ascertain how many of tho nation are kept at the expense 
of tho workers, when they ought to bo working at woalth* 
creating themselves. It seems almost superfluous to 
remark that these results will bo excediugly rough and 
approximate only — oven more so of course than the 
figures on which they are based — and can mako no kind 
of pretention to any statistical accuracy. Wore wo 

vnlvcd. So long as no hotter machinery of distribution bo 
invented, tho middleman is a necessity— and must havo his 
nroiits. Yim\ a better method of distribution, and ho disappear*. 

1 Au unproductive worker may bo more useful than 100 pro- 
ductive workers— if ho be an intellectual or ariutie genius : ws 
•ueuk of the useless uon -producers. 
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engaged on a professedly statistical investigation litis 
would amount to a confession of unpardonable inac- 
curacy : but sinco our business is not with a quantitative 
statistical enquiry into the actual facts of today, but 
ratlior with a qualitative enquiry into the feasibility of 
an improved social state — into which enquiry wo have 
introduced these present-day approximate statistics only 
to show that we havo a good general basis for our 
general calculations ; to indicato the kind of procedure 
mhicb, as it seems to us, should be adopted in specula- 
tions on tho adveut of Utopia ; and to render our argu- 
ment leas vague and more real to tho reader ; since 
finally many of our figures aro necessarily ten years 
behind date, whilst tho rapidly increasing population 
must introduce continual errors into not only thoabsoluto 
numbers, but, probably into the proportions af*o — it seems 
to us that the probability of introducing errors of oven, 
for instance, 20 per cent, into the results, need not deter 
us from summing up our estimates in this preliminary 
and to tative enquiry. 

Let us procede then with our figures. We first, evidently, 
knock off the wholo of the army, which wo will tako to 
be represented by 105,000 * men from England and Wales; 

1 To moke three estimates correctly, without details of which 
wi art not in possession, is a matter of ililliciilty. The census- 
returns for iMftl report, for tho army, 87,000 men actually in 
Knglaad and Wales at that time I but this figure seems to in* 
elude certain no« effectives. On the other hand, WhitUkcr 
states the total effective force of the Itritish army (1886), imHmti- 
img drn/U abroad and in Ikt colonit* (but excluding the Indian 
regular establishment), at 141,000. Now, since the men — uhcr- 
ever stati o ned are drawn from, and paid for by, Britain, it seems 
dear that this Utter figure is toe proper basis for our calculations. 
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and tho navy, which will bo atinilarly represented by 
53,000 mou. The polico-forco is returned (1881) at 
32,500 (besides femalo detectives, etc.): if we retain 
tho odd 2,500 for municipal orgaiiising-purposcs, otc, 
this represents a balance of 80,000 men wasted. Then 
we have tho " irregular police " of ticket-clerks, ticket 
collectors, omnibus-conductors, etc., whom wo have at 
ready estimated at about 50,000 : to this — for the 
reasons already explained l — wo may add perhaps half of 
the present cabmen, or 1 5,000 men. 

Next, with regard to tho absurd excess of merely wasteful 
servants, we find 72,000 domrntic giooms and coachmen, 
74,000 domestic gardeners, aud 50,000 "indoor-male-' 
servants" — that is, wo suppose, flunkies. Now, it seems 
to us that if wo knock off, as merely wasteful excres- 
cences, 50,000 of tho first, 55,000 of tho second, and 
50,000 of tiio third, wo aro dealing very gently with 
theso non-producers : * to these wo must, of course, add 
llio complete talc of 12, GOO gamekeepers. 

Kiit then the army is recruited from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, whilst— for simplicity — wo aro at present estimating 
only for England and Wales : this being so, the army ti gurus 
should bo rtdurcd in order to correspond with the population of 
Kngland and Wales only. This reduction wo have mado in the 
ratio of the respective populations, thus obtaining as tho result 
f<*r England and Wales about 103,000 men. My a similar 
process we have reduced the navy- figures from 70,000 to 63,000. 
'Hint, anyhow, our estimates in this case err by understatement 
rather thau by overstatement is plain if we take into account the 
lirgc number of militia, etc., whoso timo is partly occupied — i.e., 
wanted — by their annual turn of soldiering. .Probably, to do oar 
argument full justice, we should need to add several thousand* to 
this estimate of 158,000 soldi el's and sailors. 

1 K 18. 

1 Of the million and a qnarter women •servants we take no 
13 
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We next oome to the class of men enpaged in the 
manufacture and sale of alooholio drinks. Since wine is 
not made— or rather not grown — in England, of course 
we are unaffected by what would become an immense 
item in a parallel French or Italian calculation : and 
ainoe we have provisionally admitted beer and light wine* 
into Utopia, wo cannot knock off all tlio brewers and 
wine-merchants ; bnt wo can, nevertheless, very consider- 
ably diminish thoir numbers, If we admit that at least 
three or four times as much beer is drunk as should bo 
(which is probably very much understating it), and that 
semi-Utopians will not sit in a pot-house to drink any 
beer that they may require, we mny fairly reckon that 
out of the 9,500 maltsters, and 24,200 brewer*, at lenst 
6,000 and 16,000 respectively may be eliminated in 
company with the whole 13,000 malc-bcc metiers. 1 Then 
as to the 7,500 wine-merchants, and 5,700 ccllarmeu, 
these may probably be reduced to say 2,500, and 1,700 
respectively, thus yielding us 8,000 moro sujierfluiiics. 
We must specially point out, however, that, for various 
reasons, these intoxicant-estimates ah*ttr<1ly understate 
the real strength of our argumont ; for we have no means 
of estimating, for instance, the largo number of carmen 
and others engaged in the conveyance of drink : whilst, 
if after all it should be concluded that Utopia will be 

count for ths prenent t ami wt alto leave the hotel aervnnt*, 
sale ami female, entirely alone : which is a very gcuetout aii«l 
ealf -denying preceding oo our part. 

1 Of couree, this figure ought to be very mitch increased to tnkt 
count of potmen anil other aasiatanU ; but we have no data. In 
addition to theee 13,000, there are a large number of women re- 
tarded as beertellcre, urho, of course, equally require potmen. 
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entirely teetotal, our figures must bo increased propor- 
tionately. In obvious connection, however, with these 
drink estimates, we must odd on the enormous total of 
1 80,000 ! in-door pnupers to the list of superfluities. 

Next as regards the disposal of middlcmeu. The 
census (1881) returns 30,700 brokers and agents, 175,000 
clerks, etc., besides 35,470 commercial travellers ; and, 
on the principles that wo have already explained, we 
propose to knock ofT certainly two-thirds of these figures, 
vi:., 20,000 and 115,000 respectively ; while with regard 
to the traveller*, siuco we arc quito sure that in a healthier, 
less greedy, and better informed, social state theso men 
will bo in a twofold sense unnecessary, wo proj>ose to 
eliminate practically all of them — £*., 30,000. As to the 
khops, we are in a considerable difficulty, owing to the 
unut of data. The census returns the general or in 
tff finite shopkeepers at 2i),500 (besides 17,000 women), 
but this is only one item, and we arc no nearer to the 
mark. We have, however, been favored with a private 
calculation which puts down the shopkeepers in a certain 
town as two per cent, of the population.. If wo assume 
only half of these to he men, and that for tho country 
at large tho proportion shall bo 1 man in 150, this 
would givo us for England and Wales a total of 100,000 
shopmen. Considering, however, that the census returns 
S0.000 butchers and meat-salesmen alone, this calculation 
would appear to be absurdly below the mark. We must, 
however, take it, such as it is, and if tho Minilar piopur- 

1 This includes an unknown numher of pauper-children in 
achooN • but this cror must be more than balanced by the 
H00.000 out-door paupers who are partly kept by the nation. 
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lion of two-thirds bo eliminated henco alto— which seems 
a ray mild estimate— wo get a saving of 107,000 men. 
To this wo may add tho 16,000 jcwellcra already referred 
to, and obviously 7,000 at leant out of tho 7,522 gun- 
amitha: whilst equally clearly wo may add the whole 
29,500 oottermoDgera and strectscllcrs, 1 who earn a prc- 
oariotia etiatenoo in a aooioty where thoy are •• kept " to 
no sufficient purpose. 

Betides these main groups there must be an immense 
number more of non-producers distributed in larger or 
stnallor proportions among a multitude of trades and 
occupations from which it would be impossible to disinter 
them ; 8 t.y. % the builders, " decorators," painters, etc., 
eto, employed on useless or wasteful work, but who can- 
not be discu tangled from the general assemblage of such 
workers ; we can, therefor, only entreat our readers to 
bear in mind that onr total estimates, largo as they may 
appear, must bo ridiculously Mow their legitimate figure. 
As a concluding item we will put on 25,000 for tho rich 
unemployed who have to be kepi by the community, and 
do no adequate intellectual, esthetic, or philanthropic, 
work in return. 

Now let us tabulate these 6gores :— 

Labor wasted is the Army ia England 10.1.000 

Nary M ft.1,t«0 

Police „ 30,000 
C*Hntcn and • 

Tickvt collcc. \ „ t\000 
tore, etc I 

^rj: 4 1 » «*•• 

9 Te*r§ were, la IMt, 17,000 wonts* similarly engaged slna. 
■ Besides maay small groan* tnch as tho 700 artiUcial* Dower* 
attsrly ass i ses elate of aati-etUetic purveyors, 
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55,000 

50,01)0 
ll\G00 
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43,000 
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1S0.000 
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165,000 


1* 
1* 


130,000 
2U,500 


II 


25,000 
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Gardeners 
Flunkies 
(Juinekccpcr* 
Wine and Beer | 

Trade ( 

Indoor Pauncm 
Commercial f 

(wholesale) ( 
Shops, etc. 
Street-sellers 
•• Upper 10 ) 

Thousand " J 

093,000 
In round numbers then, it would seem that somewhere 
about one million men, with tlieir wives and children, have 
to bo kept by the community in order that they may be 
employed in police work, in producing or purveying waste- 
ful and unnecessary luxuries, in functioning as superfluous 
middlemen, in ministering to the selfish and wasteful 
amusements of a few, or in doing nothing. Now what 
proportion do these million "drones" bear to the workers 
— the wealth-creators at largo 1 Wo presume that agri- 
culturalists, industrialists, railway employes and carters, 
with fishermen and sailors, may bo taken as a fairly ex- 
haustive account of them. The figures for the last two 
classes are not in our possession, but they must be com- 
paratively small when placed alongside of tho other items, 
which are 1,318,344, 4,795,178, and something like 
61)0,000 l respectively, giviug us, therefor, a total of 

1 The census-figures for tho last item wcro (1881) as follows j— 

Conveyance of mei', goods, and m<\«wi#ca— 
Kail ways ... ... 13$,7t>0 

Koods ... ... Km, 854 

Water ... ... 183,0.14 

Storage ... ... 27,847 

Messages and portcrago ... 130,775 

652,000 
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about 6,613,000 men 1 engaged in the creation of matcri.il 
wealth. At this rate, then, every worker has to keep 
not only himself and his family but also one-six t h-and-a-half 
of another mnu and his family — that is to say that about 
one hour and a half per day of his work goes to support- 
ing useless mm -producers. But really thero aro two 
(fortunately op|Mising) disturbing elements to be taken 
into account : firstly, that in addition to the mon there 
are over one and a half million women engaged in in- 
dustrial pursuits, and 64,000 in agricultural — which 
foot not only increases the workers to over S millions, 
but entirely disarranges our method of calculating by 
mon as representing families : secondly, however, an im- 
mense pro/portion of then worker*, both agricultural and 
iudui trial, art tn$a>jed in the production of luxuries of oue 
sort or another that art destined to be unproductivtty ami 
t*a$t 'fully consumed: thru men clearly are really in the 
same category as the wine-growers, gardeners, jewellers, and 
other superfluity* whom we have struck out: they do not 
permanently iticrea*o tho national wealth, but are ultim- 
ately kept at the eipeuse of the nation just as are their 
confreres. Now, to introduco this correction would not only 
enormously diminish the 8,000,000 truo " workers " (it., 
wealth-creators), but would equally increase the 1,000,000 

The itrm on tenter would inclndo some, hut only vm»e, of the 
Mercantile murine Those figures are. however, in ivcry cax\ 
far loo high for the purpose of our calculation, which requires the 
actual Kxaltk -creating uccauariu only: Uieiefor we hare Usee 
sOO.UUO st haxartL 

1 According to a very recent calculation the total workers of 
the United Kingdom, including women and children, number 
13,900,0001 
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superfluities, so that the ratio would be douUy aJfectaL 
Unfortunately it is utterly impossible for us to make any, 
however approximate, estimate oveu of tho result that 
would thus be obtained : but as a rntrt <jue$* — to which, 
of course, no objectivo value whatever attaches — wo 
should think it highly possible that tho ratio might be- 
come 7 : 2, or even 6 : 3, in which latter case every 
worker (t>., ovcry wealth-creator) tpendt a third of At* 
working tittle in supporting useless or superfluous other 
people 1 How vital is the bearing of such enquiries upou 
the promotion of Utopia becomes very evident : for, as- 
suming an 8 hours' day to suffice as an average working- 
day now, it could be replaced by a 5 J hours' day 1 * 

But really, however, wo havo so far been concerned 
with only one of several components ; for wo havo showu 
merely that these million superfluities entail an increase 
of X hours on tho general working-day to supply their 
keep: their simple removal would lighten tho workiug- 
duy by X hours; but there is more to account for. First, 
if they became direct wealth-creators themselves, tho 
national wealth would be increased 12 per cent, at ouco; 
secondly, if tho unknown Y number of the 8,000,000 
workers, who are at present making luxuries only, were 
similarly told off for useful work there would bo an aunual 
increase of 2Y per cent, more wealth ; thirdly, in addition 
to tho labor at present wasted on producing luxuries, there 
is a hugo wasto of material wealth — a* coal, iron, manures, 

1 It is very much to bo desired that some competent statistician, 
with the data at his command, would undertake an exact quanti- 
tative investigation of thic character . hit rctulu would be iuvulu- 
ftble to sociologists. 
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•to., etc.— end of land ; this boing saved would represent 
another Z per cent more added (i.e., saved) to the 
national wealth. We thus get at this rate an annual 
wealth-increase of 12 + 2Y + Z per cent, more than at 
present — where T and Z cannot be cxcodinirly small 
figures : but since the inorease of wealth is cumulative, 
and waste would bo greatly circumscribed, the uation 
would tend to double its wealth at short intervals. 

* But"— will probably be the retort— " what is to be the 
good of hoarding up and continually increasing the 
national wealth if it must not be wasted on luxuries t 
Too would presently be overburdened by your wealth end 
hare no use for it 19 Exactly so— if the nation were to 
keep on steadily increasing its wealth at so much per 
cent per year ; but it would not — in a semi- Utopia. Altho 
necessarily emphasising this tendency of wealth to ac- 
cumulate, under the conditions postulated, we do not 
anticipate that play would lie allowed to such tendency, 
but rather that it would bo taken advantage of to de- 
crease the working-day until wealth no longer tended to 
accumulate — until the annual increment of wealth exactly 
b al an ced the annual con$umptum, given a definite scale of 
expense. Such margin of wealth measures tho possibility 
of reducing the length of work-timo ; or, in other word*, 
the abbreviation of the general working-day must be a 
function of the difference between the total wealth that 
would annually accrue at the present time with the 
present working-day (supposing all idlers and all uuU$$ 
non-producers or producers of wasteful luxuries to be 
engaged in productive work) and the total wealth that 
would be annually required for the expenses of such 
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simple and refined living as we havo already pointed to 
—populations being supposed numerically identical and 
new inventinut of labor-economising machinery being 
iguorcd. 1 

To render this quite clear we will tako a supposititious 
concrete example of the simplest character. Let us 
hy|K>thccato a nation whose annual increment of wealth 
m iy bo valued at 2,000 millions sterling, created by the 
labors of G million adult workers employed for 8 hours 
net per day, and supporting, iu addition to themselves 
and their families, 2 million idlers, vulett non-producers, 
and luxury-mongers, and their families ; and let us farther 
suppose that the total annual wealth increment of tho 
nation, if equally divided and all carefully applied, would 
more than sutlice for all tho wants of a simplo semi- 
Utopian life. Now, supposing that the 2 million idlers 
ami useless workers are diverted to useful and productive 
work, and that they create on tho avcrago the samo 
amount of wealth as any other 2 million of their coun- 
trymen, then it is clear that tho total annual increment 
of wealth becomes raised from 2,000 millions to 2,G6G 8 
millions odd. But in consonance with our hypothesis we 
must furthermore remember that indulgouco in waste 
and luxury involves a great loss of material uxalOi — a 
consumption of material wealth — as well as a wasto of 
labor : s this amount wo will put down as represented 
by a sixth of the annual wealth-income^ viz., by 333 

1 Clearly any such invention! would additionally* shorten tho 
working-day. 

'Six millions raise £2000 millions; therefor, 2 raise !•!• million*. 

1 K.g. % the loss of coal ond iron in manufacturing luxuries ami 
war- material, etc 
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millions odd. We arrive, then, at thin result : the Annual 
wealth-income under present conditions is taken at 2,00o 
millions, of which a siith is wasted — the remaiiidor being 
sufficient, if equally divided, to maintain the given popu- 
lation in a state of semi- Utopian comfort : by the li\lx>r 
of the 2 million fresh productive workors tho wealth- 
income is further iucreased from 2,000 to 2,6G6 millions. 
Now since a general 8- hours-day is given as producing 
in this reformed state 2,666 millions, and since 1,GG7 
(2,000—333) millions are sufficient for the wants of tho 
population, it is clear that the working-day may be re- 
duced in this proportion, vu. t from 8 hours to 5 hours ! 
This very crttdo and hypothetical example mny sufheo to 
show the kind of reasoning upon which speculations con- 
cerning such social amelioration should — as it seems to 
as — precede. Whatever new inventions or discoveries may 
he made, whatever fresh sources ' of wealth laid open — 

' In Kngland the averagn tot a I yearly incomo of each mcmlirr 
of the nation in Kiid to ho £3.1 [ForiHi'jhtttj, Aug., IMK1). As- 
suming an average family to con Mat of live persona, tin* would give 
sa average yearly income of £1(V> per family. A**uiniiig all the 
economies proposed in tho tcit, the elimination of the million or 
two narlcsa ami unproductive drones or worker* — with the 
eonsrqnent great increase of wealth — it scemt very far from im- 
possible to raise this average incomo within a very rcaannahlo 
time from £103 to a satisfactory Utopian minimum— could we 
only render the arrrwyt and every net not the aaiite. According 
to Mr. Giffcfi the annual savings of the United Kingdom are 
about 10 per cent, of the annual income of the nation now t it 
seems to us that, were the millions wanted on drink and other 
useless Imuries and frivolities alone, added to our savings, thc«e 
would I* perhaps doubled at once — and that would 1k> attfneient 
to raise the aremyt vngr* of ertry trorltr in the United Kingdom 
frees £48 to £00. It ia stated that 1.15 million! are annually 
spent on drink in the United Kingdom. This item alone would 
snarly supply the doubling required. 
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by 80 much may the advent of a minimum working-day 
he expedited : but without any other machinery than we 
already jkwscss, we can thus clearly perceive the feasibility 
of an approximation toward semi-Utopia — if only men 
would bo moderately unselfish, un wasteful, and rea- 
sonable. 1 It is mainly human nature that /tat to be 
changed. 

Hut hero, returning from onr supposititious state \o 
Knginnd, a difficulty at least must bo conceded that, no 
doubt, tho thoughtful reader sighted many chapters ago: 
how far it may be satisfactorily met is now to be con- 
sidered. Wo havo accounted for at least a million 
living superfluities who aro kept at tho general expense 
of the workers ; and we havo dwelt upon tho great in- 
crease that would bo mado in tho national wealth wore 
only nil theso mon to becomo wcalth-producors likewise : 
but wo may bo met by tho retort that to turn these 
men into tho labor-market would bo to inflict a cruel 
injury, and not a benefit, upon tho workers — that al- 
ready every craft or trado is overcrowded, and every- 
where men arc crying out for employment 



"Every gato is thronged with suitors; all tho markets overflow." 

1 It may not ho superfluous to utter a warning against the 
fallacies into which one \p very apt to full hi such speculations—- 
unless one be very careful to avoid confusion between the proper- 
ties of wealth and wealth -symbols — i.e., money — and also to avoid 
arguing by mere multiplication — tho J attar y of comjx>*ition — from 
our man to a nation and a world. Perhaps wo may lx» allowed 
to point out by tho way how tho lalmrs of ouo generation may 
render possible a permanent diminution of labor for future gene- 
rations—wo mean by the construction of railways, docks, etc., 
by works of irrigation and reclamation, ami, in short, by the 
execution of practically indestructible works. 
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• 

—•0 that to turn a million more looso would make ©on- 

fusion worae oonfounded; that, therefor, altho our 

preaent social practice of omplojing superfluous servants, 

eta, bo very wasteful, yot — looking at tho individual* — 

it offers a method of di$t rib* tiny national wealth rather 

loss unevenly than would otherwise bo the case: and, 

finally, that our assumptions implicitly involve the 

fallacy that the more men, the richer tho nation, whereas 

a population may easily outgrow its means of subsistence. 

Now in reply to these objections we havo first of all, 

of course, to fully admit—- as everyono since Mai thus has 

necessarily admitted — that a population may vory well 

increase beyond its means of subsistence — in a wido 

sense ; that, therefor, conceivably thero might, perhaps, 

be a limiting case found when it would be of no benefit 

to the national wealth to mako its idlers work — but we 

deny that England has reached this stage : and we also 

admit that tho difficulty is complicated by the fact that 

our social ideal is not the mcro increaso of tho toUl 

national wealth, but its more equal distribution. If 

everybody were ideally unselfish, and if the " Laws " of 

Supply and Demand, Competition, etc, did not eiist t 

then to double the number of the workers by knocking 

off an equivalent number of idlers would — in a society 

where wealth had reached its maximum annual yield — 

simply halve tbo working-days of all : but in our society 

of the present it would also at first— one might think — 

v halve the wages too, and benefit only tbe capitalists aud 
millionaires: but, nevertheless, altho conceding thc*o 

difficulties, we must set off several considerations agniust 

them. 




i* ' 
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Firstly, to bo merely rid of so many drones, whom 
thoy at present havo to keep, would bo a great gain to 
the workers, even wcro there no room for a single extra 
workman ; for this would render possible — as will appear 
in a moment — tho ultimate raising of their wages. 

Secondly, oven if our own oountry afforded no more 
scope for increasing tho annual output of wealth, yot it 
wcro still possible to colonise with great profit many — 
at present — unoccupied or insufficiently occupied portions 
of tho earth's surface: tho wealth that is annually wasted 
on, e.rj.> useless servants, would moro than suffice for 
their emigration-espouses ; and tho wealth created by 
them in their new land would enable them to repay 
their expenses, and would, of course, react beneficially 
upon trado at home. 1 

But, thirdly, neglecting tho possibility of emigration, 
and supposing that a demand for luxuries and extrava- 
gances no longer exists, and that their former minis! rants 
nre to bo distributed among the ranks of tho workers 
with the intention of lessening tho day's work for the 
output of so much total national wealth, is it so certain 
that wages must bo generally lowered in accordance with 
the usual processes formulated by economics t The 
assumptions upon which wo are preceding must not be 
forgotten. Let us take now a group of men with £500 
a year each, who at present spend £300 sensibly, £100 
wustcfully, and save £100: now, under tho new regime, the 

1 Wc Are not assuming any system of State-aided emigration, 
hut simply that the wealth, which capitalists at present waste 
upon luxuries, would enable them to assist the emigration of the 
•x-luxury. producers to a colony— <w a commercial sjxculttfion. 
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only thing they can do with their formerly wasted XI 00 is 
to save it. But the turn of all those savings constitutes 
the wngetfund or capital of the country ; aud, if that bo 
so much increased, the wage* of the laborers can be 
afforded an increase, or the same wagos can be continued 
to an increased number of laborers working a shorter 
day and producing only the original total wealth. But 
H may be retorted that our frieuds will be quite content 
now to earn only £4u0 a year, and will, therefor, shorten 
their own day's work by a fifth : or that by saving £200 
a year they will bo onablod to retire from work aud live 
on their investments so much tho earlier. Tmo — and iu 
so far the sum total of happiness will be increased, and 
an approiimation made by so much to au Utopian statu 
—but are these £f>00-a-ycar-inen supposed to lie wealth- 
creators themselves or professional men, merchants, ami 
what nott If tho former, then as ovcry ono of them 
retires there is room for an ex-superfluity to take his 
place as wealth-creator : but if tho latter, then his work- 
ing more or less does not affect the national wealth but 
merely the distribution : l wo must bowaro of that prime 
fallacy of eoofttsiug wealth and wealth-symbols. 

But, indeed, fourthly and lastly, wo may point out 
that tho causes to whose efficacy we have all along attri- 

• Really all these questions are very complicated, in that each 
Interweaves with Severn I others : it is, however, vital to rcmcinUr 
what assumptions one is arguing from and to admit no fresh 
assumptions that are contradictory to them : if we start from a 
p os t nlaU of semi-Utopian general morality wo cannot allow later 
■— mpUono of motives, saclt as greediness, etc., incompatible 
with semi-Utopian morals. This comma emphatically applies to 
the diecaamm now la 
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butcd the future disappearance) of waste-mongers and the 
shortening of the working-day, partly by means of the 
influx of fresh workers, are themselvtt incompatible with 
this allttjfd difficulty of preventing a corresponding grand 
fall in wages. For, firstly, we have prophesied a gradual 
nltnmlonmont of luxuries in that tho rising wages of 
labor will render them too expensive; in which case 
clearly tho ass u mod tendency of wages to a steady rise 
wiil cover tho wages of tho fresh workers : and, secondly, 
we have appealed to men, as a matter of ethics, to give 
up these wasteful and stupid luxuries; now sclf-ovidently, 
if a class of men have sutlicicnt love for social good and 
human wclfaro to give up their luxuries, they are not 
the men to cut down their employes' wages along with 
their working-hours. So that after all, howovcr wc look 
at it, this difliculty of employing cx-wasto-supplicrs really 
vanishes if we conceive the tomewhat complicated pro- 
him clearly and distinctly — abovo all avoiding tho fatal 
fallacy of assuming contradictory premises and crediting 
a semi- Utopian stato with anti-Utopian attributes. As 
wc have already said, Utopian ism isalicays consistent tcith 
Ctoju'a. For tho rest — without doubt the great master- 
\ey to all theso problems is a vivid realisation of tho 
truth that a demand for commo lilies is NOT a demand for 
la f >or. l 

1 Altho wo have not followed np tho emigration-question 
farther, it is of courau clear that, in any country, tho greatest 
prosperity and happiness will result from a definite population, 
any increase or decrease of which would bo injurious to happj. 
i»w*. For instance (with a fixed maximum possible output of 
health already attained) the more workers tho less for each to 
do j hut if each is to be clothod, fed, housed, etc., in the same 
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Bat now, to take a new departure, it may hare ap- 
peared strange to tbo reader that in summing up all 
the waated labor such aa that of grooms, flunkies, soldiers, 
etc, we omitted to add in the lawyers and parsons. This 
omission was, however, quite intentional, since we assume 
that these men— or rather the really intellectual inombcrs 
of the profession, 1 together with other intellectual men 
whom it it convenient to represent, as to numbers, by 
the remaining lawyers and parsons, — will in a semi* 
Utopian state bo represented by an army of head workers. 
As we have already pointed out, the abolition of such 
time-wasting, Utopianly-uselcss, labors, aa those of the 
parson and lawyer, will enable an immense accession to 
be made to the ranks of the plastic artists, actors, and 
musicians — thus securing largely increased means of en- 
joyment for the community — and also to the number of 
teachers and of professional scientific researchers and 
philosophers, whoso work will not only enormously in- 
crease the happiness of a cultured and intellectual race, 
but may indirectly react vastly on their material gains. 

Now by way of a concluding concrete instanco wo will 
consider the effect on teaching. There are at present 
44,000 men (beside several thousand women) wasting 
their time and keep on preaching an obsolete, discredited, 
and partly immoral, theology ; whilst there are an equal 

style, the mors workers, the mors work to be done. The do- 
thlenuidam In to find where thete two lines intertect — and tkrm 
met upon Atatlkusian print ipie*, teitkonl which Iktrt is no pootMc 
social miration. (See, however, pp. 6*2-54.) 

1 We do aot for a mofaeoi mean to Imply •nrthinft no abtard 
as that the persona ae a class are a gifted or intellectual set of 
wssm ; bet It U eoareaient to take the nrnmosrs afforded by a 
Sf the " learned " pro fm lo— . 
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number employed, as barristers, solicitors, and lawyers' 
clerks, in tho work of making the woi-so appear tho better 
cause, or of defending us against our neighbors' aggres- 
sions: clearly both theso occupations aro iucompatiblo 
with Utopia, Besides lawyers and parsons, however, 
we have over 2G,000 doctors : this largo number is pro- 
bably a good deal in excess of tho real demand, whilst in 
a healthier and better informed social state 0110 may 
fairly expect illness to bo far rarer, and therofor doctors 
fewer. If we grant Utopian England 15-1G,000 doctors 
wc set free 10-12,000 men who are, most of all, strikiugly 
fitted for tho work of scientific research. If wo further 
add the odd 18-19,000 lawyers and parsons to tho ranks 
of tho artists — this being equivalent to increasing them 
by 50 per cent of their present numbers — wo have a 
residuum of 70,000 men left to increaso tho ranks of the 
teachers : and, seeing that the mule teachers in England 
at present number only 47,000, some idea may bo formed 
of tho prodigious impetus thai would thus bo giveu to 
intellectual training. 

Since — within certain limits — the fewer boys in a class 
the more docs each ono learn in a given time — tho more 
chanco he has, that is, of being tavght and not scamped 
— it is clear that to so largely increase the number of 
(well-trained and capable) teachers would bo to grandly 
invigorate the intellectual life of the nation. 1 

1 According to tho consus (1881) thcro aro about 12,000,000 
persons under twenty years of age, of whom wo may reckon per- 
haps 0,000,000 as the student portion in an Utopian stato where 
•*dl lenrn. Now we have already explained in a previous work 
(Cry of the Children, p. 98) that probably women will more an<X 
oioie encroach upon the sphere of men as teachers of youngtlera, 
*'»d that probably, up to about fourteen, boys and girls will be 
H 
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And here we must close this discussion thai has already 
carried the chapter far bcyoud tho limits that we had 
originally anticipated for it, noting that in tho foregoing 
calculations we havo not made any estimate of the vast 
amount of wealth annually ttaUed through uuthrift, in- 
capacity, or carelessness with regard to petty trifles. 1 



taught by private governesses in groups of six or eight. Nov if 
wo reckon 4,600,000 of our student* to he of this etnas, anil the 
rema i nder of the University and High School cUae, what rcaulta 
do wo get? 

Tho ceneua returns 121,000 female teachers— whereas to supply 
tho govern esses at the rate of one to eight children we should 
require about fonr ami a half times as many ; thin, however, 
seed not disturb as, since a sphcro of work for otherwise idle 
women is thus opened out. We then find the total force of 
48,000male teachers left for distribution among4,. r >00,000studrntft, 
hoys and girls, aliove the age of fourteen — a ratio of 1 to 0.1 or 
&4 I Adding on, howover, our additional force of 70,000 derived 
from the abolition of lawyers and parsons, we get tho classes 
reduced within something like reasonable limits. Of course, at 
the present time, only a small proportion of the nation is really 
educated : this calculation shows us that the whole nation might 
be thoroly educated up to the age of twenty at no more cost to 
the nation than is now incurred by paying ami keeping parsons 
and lawyers and the eifisting staff of teachers. 

1 We had hoped to supplement our rough estimate of the use- 
less workers by a parallel estimate of the wasted wealth ; but 
this latter design is impracticable. We know for instance that 
£136,000,000 are annually spent on drink by the United Kingdom; 
over six and a quarter millions on the administration of Law and 
Justice /Vws all the private expenses of solicitors and advocates ; 
something between perhaps seven and ten millions on the main- 
tenance of theological performances ; £14,600,000 on paupers in 
England ami Wales ; £'200,000,000 on the armies of Kurupe ; and 
so on ; but ws do not know how much of this is, in final resort, 
absolutely wasted, and how much goes towanls sustaining, cloth- 
ing, and housing, the economically useless laborers, their wives 
and children, and so on thro'out. Therefor to estimate the 
annual literal waste of wealth is Impossible without other data 




CHAPTER XI. 

TUB rRODLBM Of UNPLEA8ANT OCCUPATIONS: AWD TQI 
Al*OTUISOSI8 OK MANUAL WOUK. 

•• WhiWt tho plowman, ncnr at hand, 
Whistle* o'er the furrowed land ; 
And tho milkmaid stngoth blithe ; 
And tho mower whets his scythe ; 
And every shepherd tells his talo 
Under tho hawthorn in tho dale. 
Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Whilst tho landscape rouud it measures." 

" Rut as for hazarding tho main results 
By striving to anticipate one-half 
Of tlT intermedia to process— No, my friends/' 



Wb will now turn to consider some other trades and 
from a somewhat different standpoint; from that, vu., 
indicated at tho commencement of Chapter IV., when wo 
spoke of tho happiness or unhappincss inherent in. cer- 
tain occupations. On that occasion tho problem was thus 
stated: "The troublo is that, while such occupations 
seem necessary to tho comfort of the public, or of largo 
classes thereof, they aro undeniably unpleasant to tho 
workers ; and moreover, with tho growing refinement 
of evolving society, and tho raising of the general 

minimum or threshold of such refinement, these occupa- 

203 
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lions may bo expected to becorao more and more distaste- 
ful to the workers. How then shall wo rccoucilo this 
opposition — since evidently there should be no actually 
mnpleaxuU occupations in even an approximate Utopia f " 
It is now proposed to rapidly pass in roviow some 
dosen or so typical trades, in order to note how many of 
them are really necescarily distasteful or injurious to 
health: and, of these, whether any may bo di«j>cnsc<l 
with. To take now as oftr first examplo tho occupation 
of tho scavenger, to which wo have already alluded, wo 
will first of all observe, by way of a practical suggestion 
for the present day, that if long-handled brooms were 
substituted for tho present ridiculous brushes, the 
scavougcr's lot would bo ameliorated, not only by the aboli- 
tion of that terribly back-aching work, but also by tho 
eoncomitant diminution of personal unclean lincss. Since 
this, howovcr, is admittedly only a slight modification, wc 
will go a good deal further : and if tho need should arise — 
as, e.g., owing to a scavengers' strike — we will undertake by 
the assistance of the simplest possible (quasi-) mechanic*!] 
device, plus a little deodoriser, to abolish for over tho 
necessity for scavengers and their accessories and allies : 
nay more, to keep by this means a country lane as well 
scavenged as Piccadilly. 

We should take warning from this unsavory but 
necessary examplo how we couclude that any occupation 
is indispensable to a complex civilisation, since so very 
many reforms are made directly wo are compelled to dis- 
cover them. It is superfluous to point out how, once 
more, we achieve an hedonic and economic gain by 
abolishing scavengers : a quantity of labor is set free for 
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rooro productive work, tho rates nro reduced, and the 
veavengers find a less unpleasant occupation. 

All work at present carried on with regard to the dis- 
j>osal of sewage — and equally tho agriculturists' work eo 
far as concerns carting and depositing farmyard-manura 
—is emphatically beastly work: but nolxxly supposes 
that a future race of comparatively rational men will 
mako so pitiable an exhibition of incapacity as wo of this 
generation havo as regards the sewage problem 1 : as to 
tho farmyard-manure, it is probable that a race, with 
moro refined noses than our present agriculturists pos- 
sess, will avail themselves of certain simplo expedients 
to mako a farmer's work as unobjectionable as it is 
glorious. 

Taking another miserable occupation, that of the 
sweeps, wo may safely predict hero that semi-Utopia will 
golvc the problem by abolishing tho need for theso men : 
our present wasteful and clumsy system of chimneys can 
hardly bo tolerated much longer lurt — far less there. 

And witii regard to such dirty occupations in general 
we may well take a lesson of hope and trust from the 
result of tho great gas-striko of 1891. The lifo of the 
iMs-stokcr, qua stoker, can hardly havo been — one would 
think — other than a lugubrious ono : but nobody ever 
troubled to find a remedy — urged by mere cudaemonistic 
motives only. Ono first result of the strike, however, was 
the invention of gas-stoking machinery — a true labor- 
Raving appliance Wo are hopofully inclined to think 
that many of our philanthropic puzzles and perplexities 
will be solved by tho introduction of labor-saving 
1 We have already referred to the awful watte en tailed. 
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appliances to do the dirty work for its — given only a 
snmoieut rooti to to inventiveness. Now tho worn in 
esrUin chemical factories, <.£., white lead and phosphor* 
ns works, and in arscuio-works, is in the long run fatal : 
la this terrible fate of slow poisoning to bo allotted to a 
proportion of semi-Utopia's inhabitants t Here we may 
very legitimately anticipate that the present processes 
will be superseded by others by which tho worker is not 
endangered, or also that, failing this, it will be deemed a 
fessrr tvil to go without the produot tliau to retain it at 
each a price of suffering. For instance an enormous 
quantity of the arsenic prepared is required for use in 
paintmaking : surely it would be no great deprivation to 
s acrifi ce our arsenical-greeu paints, if thereby we rescued 
annually so many young girls from death. l And, in like 
manner, one of the daily papers, common ting recently 
•poii the horrible results entailed on tho workers by the 
•• enamel-plate "-working process, very aptly remarked 
that surely men might do without these plates it' they bo 
obtainable only at tho cost of such suffering. 

Take again as an example of another class of occupa- 
tions that of the butcher — horriblo calling: what can 
we say of this 1 Since now all the mou of oven semi- 
Utopia will bo as reft nod and sensitive as tho noblest 
ladies of to-day, bow is it possible to imagine them 
making a trado of killing our four-footed brethren ; and 
then furthermore going thro the horrible business of 
cutting them up 1 We are willing to confess freely that 
this question has seemed to us otu 0/ the mo$t perpleiing : 



1 /.a amming that life were pleasant and dotirahle for them j 
is H woekl be ia semi-Utopia ; as it probably would not bt hero. 
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for, grunting otir premise of hypor-ronnctnent and hyper- 
gentlcncas, a butcher's occupation would seem impossible 
for semi-Utopians Of course our vegetarian friends 
would solve the difficulty by cutting this Gordian kuot: 
but wo aro unwilling to posit vegetarianism as a neces- 
sity for Utopians, since the caso for vegetable diet can 
not bo considered to bo made out yet anyhow. At the 
samo time we aro not blind to the possibility that vege- 
tarianism may bo the practice of the future ; and it is 
also specially incumbent upon us to rcmombcr tliat, 
seeing how hugo strides Chemistry has made during this 
last half-century, it is competent to no 0110 to deny tho 
possibility that tho artificial synthesis of proteids may 
one duy revolutionise all of our present uotions with 
regard to tho food supply. 1 But oven were we to grant 
tho contention of tho vegetarian, wo should not have 
disposed of tho wholo difficulty : fur, unless our friend 
can find an efficient substitute for boots and all other 
leathern goods, men will still find it necessary to kill and 
thy animals : and if 100— as well 1,000 or 10,000— so 
far as concerns tho shock to the oj>orator's feelings. Of 
cour80 we may fully admit that, by tho invention of far 
more refined and humano methods, tho actual killing 
of tho animal will bo effected without much chanco of 
sickening tho by 8 tinder : but it is difficult to imagine 
how such operations as flaying could be performed merely 
by machinery. It is well also to bear in miud tho fact 
that, since doctors will remain a necessity to tho end of 
time, whilst everyone in a less preposterous age will go 
thro a courso of instruction in zoology — in practical 
1 Sec Appeudix at end of chapter. 
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•oology— it it evident that the actual handling and 
dissection of dead bodios will remain a uoccssity probably 
even in Utopia iuclf. And with regard to all such 
dilemmas we must repeat that the Utopia of science in 
not the meet perfect iwuyinabte world, but the most 
perfect pouihU: not one in which nnhnppincse it un- 
known, bat one in which it it kopt at a minimum. 
8hould anyone object to the assignment of ttnhappincss 
to Utopians be may be invited to repeat, for good and 
all, Herculos' exploit, and to vanquish Dtath : but, while 
thai grim fiend is able to strike down our jo/ oven in 
the citadel of Utopia, it were somewhat futilo to object 
to any speculation, that it credited a trace of discomfort 
to Utopia, 

* Another trade somewhat similarly intractablo is that of 
the compositor: this is notoriously an unhealthy and 
trying occupation : but since a civilisation without books 
is now inconceivable to us, and since we can see no present 
improvement upon printing, we can only surmise that with 
far shorter hours of labor, abundant ventilation, and 
generally brighter surroundings, the lot of this indispens- 
able mccbanio will be improved. 1 "With brighter sur- 
rounding*:" yes; why notl Why is it that, howovcr 
fastidious as to obeerful and artistie adjuncts in our home, 
we all think it •• unbusinesslike " to have any thing more 
than gaunt bare walls and sombre eflbets in our offices 
nod wor k rooms 1 We tako it that one modification, which 
will under the occupations of compositors and of all 

*1w say nothing ef his work bstag entirely rtmoddlrH by Hs- 
of wkiek the linotype eossposiaf- ia a ok tae Is possibly * 
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factory-hands so far less intolerable than now— npnrt from 
the benefit derived from shorter hours — will bo the in- 
troduction of light and color, pictures and flowers, 
wherever possible, into tho workrooms. We do not mean 
to assert that a blacksmith's shop were a suitable place 
for such additions : but surely, in numberless workrooms, 
where the work is cleanly and dust not superabundant* 
we might let somo sunshine into the workers' daily toil- 
life by introducing pictures and flowers that would carry 
their thoughts beyond the factory far away to brceiy 
mountain, shimmering river, and heaving sea. 

Admittedly this must bo reckoned a very small mito 
to the discussion of how far one can rcconcilo a factory- 
worker's lifo with any approximately Utopian scheme. 
Wo take it that among the chief hardships of a factory- 
hand's life must bo reckoned (a) tho commencement of 
work at five or six a.m. at tho summons of tho remorse- 
less factory. bell, winter or summer — winter, when the 
day has not yet broken, when all is chill, bleak, forbidding, 
and cold, and tho body yearns for two hours moro of 
blissful slumber; summer, when the sun is blazing in alll 
his glory, tho air is fresh and redolent of dawn, und all 
earth seems shouting a glad view-hallo I of Held and wood 
and sea ; when tho day's work should be preceded by a 
long ramble thro tho dewy grass, and a plunge into the 
sparkling stream — did not tho factory-bell forbid : (6) the 
monotonous work in close, ill-ventilated, cheerless, work- 
rooms : (c) tho enforced residence in crowded streets 
of a closely packed city, and consequent deprivation of 
country joys. 

These seem to us the three main drawbacks, putting 
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aside entirely the overworking of children and bad wagta, 
both of which, ex hypothetic Are nou-oxistcnt in semi- 
Utopia. Now, with regard to tbo first — that is already 
by implication disposed of; for the hours of work in tlio 
time-to-come will be probably 4 or 5 and not 10 — and 
with abundant holidays. 1 Tlio second trouble wo ha?o 
just reforred to ; while as to the third — that is of course 
the problem of great cities, and is no peculiar grievance 
of factory-workers. We can hardly doubt that a more 
rational and huppicr ajro will not only find somo adequato 
remedy for our present terrible centralisation, and somo 
contrivance for drawing off inhabitants from town to 
country and distributing population somewhat lc** un- 
equally, but furthermore that, as opportunity offers, a 

v The wretched superstition to long prevalent. and responsible 
for to much misery and degradation, that tho longer a work- 
man'! clay the more work ho necessarily perform oil — as if tho 
human hotly were a nerveless machine incapable of fatigue—hat 
happily of late receivotl many hanl knocks ; and at last even 
Philistines are beginning to realise that as ninch work is clone in 
6 boars as in 10. Mr. John Rao remarks (Conirmporaty /PrnVie, 
Jane, 1803): — "The snrprising thing about these eiperimcnts 
—and indeed about a large proportion of other 8-hour experi- 
ments also— is that the same staff of men have done more work 
in the 48 hours a week than they did be/ore in tho !A houn 

together with the overtime then habit nal In Mr. llcaufoy s 

vinegar-works the same staff do in 8 hours a day more work than 
they did before in 0} hours with two months' overtime into the 
bargain. .... The hours in the 8. Yorks coalmines were re- 
duced from 12 to 8 in 18T»8, ami the miners sent out more, cord* •* 
f*# daf after the reduction than they did Ixfort, it." All this it 
very encouraging but not remarkably "surprising" to a physi- 
ologist : it indicates, however, that if the hours wore reduced 
from 10 to 7 the wealth-production would probably be unaffected. 
At this rate, unfa the ervnomie* advoemUd •• fa* Jert, a 4 o€ & 
swart* day ceases to be a wild dream. 
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slightly less idiotio schemo of building will bo introduced, 
and every town bo surrounded by concentric belts of 
country. 1 An additional factor in the problem must 
not, however, bo forgotten : Mr. Ruskin, and those of his 
way of thinking, would probably urge, as tho ready 
solution of the difficulty, that theso abominated factories 
will disappear altogether. That tho present staring, 
brick-built, long-chimuicd, depressiugly ugly, factory will 
in course of time disappear and bo replaced by artistic 
buildings, wo have no doubt at all — in time .* but that in 
any other than this literal senso tho faotory will dis- 
appear scorns to us an oxecdingly rash and unwarranted 
assumption. No doubt* some, possibly many, of the 
industries at present carried on in largo factory-work* 
rooms, might be sent out for execution in cot (age- homes; 
Komc few experiments f have already been made in this 
dircctiou, and wo may fairly anticipato that the feasibility 
of tho scheme will increase with tint intelligence and trust- 
worthiness of the workers ; and so far as such decontrol isa- 

1 This rational scheme, which wan propounded io a pamphlet 
by ihc late Edward Kill*, Ksq., has really — wo understand— 
been adopted to some extent in Australia. 

■ Wo would refer our readers to the J-Jcho for Dec. 7, 18S5, for' 
n long account of tho noble efforts made by Mrs. Ernest Hart to 
revive tho cottage industries in Donegal. Theso ctlbrts were 
crowned with such success that " tho peasant women produced 
hosiery that could com|>eto with that tuado by machinery in 
price, and was much superior to it in quality and durability, and 
tweeds, serges, and friezes, that were not to bo surpassed iu any 
Market." 

Want of space alone provents us from quoting almost the 
entire article — to which onco more wo heartily refer any readers 
interested in tho true philanthropy of helping the poor to do 
without help. 
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lion is possible, no doubt it would bo a gain in every 
ma j, affording, as it docs, a solution to so many troublous 
problems. But it would seem tbat the extensibility of 
such a scheme most always be limited : wherever tlio 
work involves machinery of any but tho simplest form, 
there must be centralisation in factories ; and, tho it is 
possible that machinery of a not very complicated order 
might be distributed ovor countrywide $ub-factories 9 there 
would seem always to bo required larger factories for the 
expensive machinery. We would, however, point out 
that, so far as tho nature of tho business and tho means 
of transport will admit of such country-sido small factory- 
settlements, wo should have here an admirable solution 
of the multitudinous difficulties connected with over* 
crowding and city populations. It is also, of course, a 
very legitimate speculation that greatly improved meant 
of transport may render possiblo a conxidcrable drafting- 
off of factories from town to country. 

With regard to tho wider question, rained by certain 
writers, of the oxistonce of factories and machinery in 
any form, wt certainly cannot subscribe to tho doctrino 
that machine- labor is, ip$o facto, accursed, and that in a 
better future we shall revert to the hand-labor of tho 
" good old days." One must of course admit that, owing 
both to the consequent extreme specialisation, and to 
the mere fact that machine-labor if machine-labor, a 
worker's task is far moro monotonous, and, if you like, 
calls for less skill and intelligence, and excites but a 
languid interest. But have we not here a lesser evil 
again 1 For if such machine-labor bo far more econom- 
ical— a* who will doubt — this means that, in the long 
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run, the nation generally will havo to work fower hours 
daily for tho sumo result: that is to say, that, by re- 
taining this uninteresting machine-labor instead of the 
more interesting but less efficient hand-labor, we shall 
have a good many more hours daily to indulge in tho 
pre-eminently most interesting occupation of art, science, 
and recreation. It were surely better to work four to 
five hours daily at a very monotonous and uninteresting 
task, and to havo long loisure for true living, than to 
work eight to ten hours at a more interesting task — but 
still a task and a hard 0110 — and then to havo very littlo 
Icisuro afterwards for true living. What wo hare to 
devise for Utopia is such organisation that there may be 
executed with the least possiblo expenditure of timo all 
such work 1 as may suffice to afford us the wealth ucocs- 

' 1t will Ins observed that, thro'out, wo are looking upon this 
daily icork as so much work that tntutt be done— in order to pro- 
vide mankind with food, clothing, shelter, and all the essential 
requisites of a refined and cultured lifo — independently of any 
hedonic valuo that it may intrinsically possess ; bat which should 
Ik: done at tho least possible expense of tiino and energy in order 
to leave frco so much of our lifo as possiblo for rtal living— tor 
the Greek l\fc of refined and cultured UUurt, If however our 
daily work possess in any degrco an hedonio valuo of its own, if 
it l>o so agreeable that oven were no work at all necessary wo 
should yet devoto a part of our day to this occupation, then 
clearly there is a very great hedonic gain : a man who works six 
hours daily at nn employment to which, for tho lovo of such 
employment, ho would bo willing to do vote, say, two hours 
daily, may then be considered to work only about four hours per 
day. Now, as everybody knows, Herbert Spencer has argued 
(Data of Ethic*) that in a perfect social stato everyone will ex- 
perience a real love for his work, and will thoroly enjoy tho toil 
by which ho gains a living. That much can be said for this 
contention is of course, even superficially, apparent ; and the 
uctist, the musician, tho author, aud we may add — as a ropro 
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to an Utopian existence; and thon we can truly 
live and taste the iott of life in our loug leisure and loug 
holidays. 

Factories suggest mines — And here we must confess 
to a difficulty that is almost too strong for us at present. 
We maj without much troublo see our way — oven now — 

tentative of a class at present small but destined to presently 
attain far greater numerical proportions — the scientific " re* 
searcher," may appear striking examples of a consummation 
already attained. Whether, however, all workers, including 
miners, bakers, grooms, factory-hands, anil id omne genwi t will 
one day come to regard their daily toil with onthusiasm and love, 
as a source of lively pleasure in itself, and as a pursuit to 1* 
desired even as artistic creation, — is quite another thing. That 
use reconciles men — or at UaM the prtstmi-tlay lethargic half- 
Urimrj men — to many things, so that finally a certain affection it 
developed for moat-prosaic occupations ; that in a brighter 
social state, with far shorter hours of labor, with happy homes 
and genial surroundings, with high health and exuberant spirits, 
ths daily toil, even tho laborious and uninteresting, may be 
undertaken without much repugnance, and got thro without dis- 
tress, or even with a certain amount of pleasurable feeling ; all 
this ws can quits understand : but that any race, especially a 
race generally endowed with deep scientific snd artistic culture, 
and far more sensitive in every respect than is the present 
average man, should find in tho ordinary avocations any pica* 
ears comparablo with that of the artist, author, or scientist ; or 
should regard with anything but, at the best, toleration, as 
accessary evils, many indispensable departments of labor ; is 
quite another thing. It is one thing to anticipate that in Utopia, 
with short hours of labor and frequent holidays, the necessary work 
will be cheerfully and willingly performed ; but quite another to as- 
sume that all such work will afford a distinct and permanent glow 
ef pleasure to tfce workers in the sams sense as does art- work or re- 
search. The peculiar differentia? of esthetic snd scientific employ* 
■Mats must not be forgotten: and, merely becanss it so happens that 
these may afford ths secondary advantages of a marketable com- 
modity, it seems doubtful how far they should lie classified, for 
ef argument, with the ordinary bread winning pursuits 
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to reconcile a factory-hand's om ploy men t with Utopia; 
but what of the miner 1 Can wo possibly imagine such 
qualifications as would render a miner's occupation not 
unpleasant to a refined Utopian — to work in tlio dark, 
deprived of the blessed light, in cramped and suffocating 
attitudes, iu constant danger of a horriblo death, and 

—most of which would never have been undertaken at all by any- 
one txcrpt with a view to supplying material urantn. Wore we 
supplied by Nature gratuitously with all our material wants, 
there would yet lie artists and scientists, but scarcely miners or 
plowmen or factory-hands. Moreover, with regard to spencer's 
remark, apropotot this question, that, intrinsically, rowing a boat 
m no more pleasurable than reaping ; and while acknowledging 
the support ho derives from such phenomena as thoso afforded by 
the enthusiasm of amateur gardeners, amateur carpenters, ama- 
teur blacksmiths, tt id omne genus; we may point out two quali- 
fication* : (1) that the special example adduced by Spencer is not 
n particularly happy one ; I>ccau8c, by rowing, one obtains the 
jJraiurr of motion, of gliding over tho water, of passing in review 
a long stretch of sceuery, of enjoying cool airs, anil so forth, 
whilst avoiding the back-aching and monotony of reaping : 
whilst, that thcro is nn intrinsic difference, of a tery marked 
thtjrre is shown by the fact that thousands turn keenly to boating 
as a recreation, whilst no one is found to amuse himself by reap- 
ing, altho tho opportunities for reaping are far and away more 
numerous than for boating : (2) that even boating, were one 
compiled to engage in it several hours a day, for most clays in 
the year, would quickly lose much of its hedonic value and pall 
upon one ; the comparative infrequency thereof, and the fact 
that it is sought aa a recreation from the work of bread winning, 
and that it is usually enjoyed in tho company of a bevy of friends, 
combine to give to amateur boating a zest which would necessarily 
lx* wanting in tho daily routine Without, however, further dis- 
eussing Spencer's canon — for which wo admit, of course, that a 
pretty strong case can be made out — wo may suggest (1) that the 
higher becomes our race, csthetically und intellectually, and the 
more that it learns to value irrodecmablo time, the more inv 
|vitirnt and intolerant will it become of time-consuming labors 
which, however unobjectionable hedonically, are yet performed 
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Mho to all perennially soiled, befouled, Ittpjirned, with 
black coal dust! Yen, thin is one of tho worst of our 
problems, and wo will frankly confess to our inability to 
nee a solution ; unless — and it is no such wry wild <*%»u. 
jectnro — unless coal as a source of energy bo characteris- 
tic only of our vexed and troublous tnin*itiou.Mtntc, 
while tho electric machino of tho future will bo driven 

•imply h*n%*t* they are necessary to material comfort : unit vl) 
that, if W cismann's doctrines should finally carry thedriy, /Asm the 
education of the. race into enjoyment of necessary toil* must lm 

— as of course Spencer recognise*— f.*r far slower tluui ho anti<*i 
paled when writing the Ikita of Etkir* ; for in that cam* all tnu«t 
bo done, by a slow selection and nothing by inherited habits. 
Under such conditions, indeed, one may well doubt whether tho 
Kpencerian consummation would ever lw attained. Now, it i« 
certainly singular ami sinking that, turning from thr idtal of a 
scientist ami In«livi<lu.Ali»t to that of mi artist and Socialist, h«i 
find the ume thing aimed at : William Morris, no Icwi than llrr* 
beri Kprneer, insisting that our daily work shall liecotne to u* a 
source (if not indeed the chief source) of h.»p pines*. Since tin -n 
Morris' declarations regarding work seem to clash strongly *ith 
our own as eiprcssed in the teit, it is desirable to s*y a Uw 
words en the subject ; and the more to since othorwiso so h.*v* 
found XI r. Morns' views ami our own coincide in to many respects. 
On page 20I-2M2 of his //o/w« t\md /Yam/or Art, ho criticises th« 
dictum, •• No man would work if it were not that by working i«»i 
hoped to earn leisure," and his remarks thereupon run very coun- 
ter to our own advice to reduce work to a minimum, and then /if. 
A very little ciamiualion sod rvtfcction, however, will show tliat 
the opposition is far less than it superficially appears, and it 
greatly owing to an unfortunate ambiguity in Mr. Ai urns' u*e of 
the word work; this is clear when ho proccdes to trans I a to tin* 
dictum into "what s man does in his leisure is not work," ai»d 
then to traverse this • tat omen L If, however, one d< lines work 

— which we do as irnf/f <armio/, then the contradiction in Ur**« 
measure disappears ; but Mr. Morris' rematks on page »*03 are 
Werth reading, since their con lees ion as to the " weariness " of lif** 
without some daily work curiously snggeeta that he has overlook «d 
the lifelong employ men! Uiat study alone may give. 
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bv the power of tho ocean — now wanted utterly 1 Any 
alien solution as this would indeed ho magnificent, and 
would effectually dispose of ono perplexity: but we 
should still have to reckon with tho iron mines, and 
the— certainly far loss troublesome — copper and tin 
mine*, etc. 

Then we como to a varied category of trades, which it 
is neees*ary to but very briefly glance at : there are the 
bootmaker and tailor, the blacksmith, the brick maker, the 
navvy, the shepherd, the farm-labourer, tho builder, the 
carpenter, tbo engine-driver, and so on. Now our object in 
quoting these occupations is to jioiiit out that — putting a- 
.Mile the trouble of roughening and staining tho hand*, 
which, we admit, is a honajltfe sore trouble to us — putting 
aside this, however, there is really nothing in any of these 
trades that any one of ?/.« ought to be horrified at for 
ourselves — once we get over the ridiculous and immoral 
prejudice that there is something menial, servile, or dis- 
honourable, in manual work. Any such occupation as 
we have mentioned might have to be plied by any one 
of us or of our sons if living in a now colony ; and would 
he performed without any the least feeling of false 
shame thtr<\ and with tho most beneficial results to 
health. Then why not likewise herel Any one of us 
will do — and enjoy it — a hard spell of vory inauuai work 
iu our own houses ami gun lens 1 — yet wo should deem 
professional manual work dishonorable. We have yet 

1 [hiring the docker*' «trikc of 181H) wo heard a goo<l dcnl of 
"gentlemen black leys : " uud durmg the Irish railway {strike 
•t «m.ill iuiuiIht of youiii; ^eu demon volunteered to do porUrr.s or 
"miner's work for the pun fun q/' the tkiny. 

10 
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to learn that wielding a spado is at honorable at driving 
a pen — and far more healthy. 

" But,"— cornet tho impatient retort — " all this, how- 
ever true, is absurd and inconsequential : for whatever 
wt may think, rightly or wrongly, of niauual work, our 
reasons for not adopting it are not that wo despise it, 
but that we can get better paid for head-labor — nnd 
prefer this. Of what use then is it to lecture us on the 
necessity of reconciling ourselves to manual work t * 

Now to this retort we hare very little to object, in *n 
far as it looks to the prr$ent day ow/jr ; but wo are look- 
ing forward. As will hare been already gathered, *c 
anticipate a time when various social developments will 
nave concurred to largely augment the ranks of manual 
workers at tho expense of the non-productive clasnes on 
the one hand, and to notably elevate tho culture and 
social standing of the workers on the other. Now our 
socialist friends, who are nothing if not hasty and en- 
thusiastic, are very fond of denouncing without dis- 
crimination the whole category of middlemen and of 
other wen I th -distributers, and of insisting that tho future 
is for the manual worker only : in all of which indis- 
crimination perhaps they will pnrdon us for thinking 
them very foolish : but there is abundant kernel of truth 
in their declnnmtions nevertheless. 

Now when the fully middle-aged, aldcrmanir, snd 
rather apoplectic, city-gentlcuiau — gifted with no very 
violent seal for humanity, and with even less capacity 
for sociological study, or even for any other form «»f 
intellectual ezercitation — when this worthy hears our 
socialist friends so declaiming he generally mops hi* 
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forehead, gasps liko a dying fish, and breaking out into 
a cold perspiration, cries, " Good God I do you mean to 
any that / am to be set -to work building a wall or 
stoking a furnace: oh, what rascals, what idiots, these 
socialists are : " aud away he trots, as fast as may be, to 
vote Tory I 

Now all this is very absurd : nobody, except some 
very violent enthusiast of the latter-day -saint type of 
character, anticipates any such suddou change — a change 
impossible unless brought about by very artificial 
methods, and then disastrous : we havo to do with the 
f volution of society and of social machinery, and with 
the progressive modifications so entailed. It is only 
in the vision of some wild dreamer that our respectablo 
city friend — whose coustcmation we can hardly avoid 
somewhat pitying in spito of his arrant selfishness — 
would ho suddenly transplanted from an occupation in 
which he is of some use to another in which ho would be 
utterly useless, besides being physically unfit for it. 
To contemplate tho possibility of such rapid changes 
is to cherish most wasteful and uneconomical desires. 
There is no question of the old gentleman being turned 
into a manual labourer ; and, so far therefor, it may be 
said that his consternation or his assent wcro equally 
valueless : but there is some possibility of its being very 
advisable that his grandson or great grandson should 
devote himself to some species of " mechanic " wurk — 
especially if he bo no more lil>crully gifted in the way 
of grey brain-matter than is his elderly and respectable 
progenitor. Now, this being so, we would ask our 
socialist friends — Is it necessary, is it not rather ex- 
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trcmoly unwise, thus to consternate and agitate elderly 
citisons of tho non -feat her weight build ; would it not 
be wiser to conciliate their votes and interest by showing 
them that in tho first place this dreaded reform cannot 
posaibly occur in their time (a sop for tho Ccrlwru* 
of *lf) % and that, in the second place, it is not after ail 
so dreadful when it does come — nay, rather plenum t 
than otherwise for thoso who havo been suitably trained f 
For even our elderly citizen will tell you that city-life 
is vile, and that his dream is to rot ire into tho country, 

when 1 so that after all he may Ik* got to admit 

that, if his grandson or great-grandson, instead of being 
sent into tho smoky city at 15, to arrive, only after long 
years of drudgery at a desk, at a moderate income, were, 
instead of this, kept at school nud university until 20 «>r 
21, and then taught cnqiciitcring, f.</., nud nmdo as 
good an annual iucomo by th.%t iu a few years as our 
friend after 20 years' drudgery, ami with shorter hours 
and a far healthier life to boot — why then this •» 
dreaded millennium might be tolcrablo after all ! 

Nor is this all : the Socialists, like other cntliuninMft, 
are too apt to forget that the new regime rnasucceile ami 
flourish healthily and prosperously oitfy if it be a natural 
growth indigenous to the pcoplo : conceivably it might 
be imposed by foreign conquerors or by mob law — but 
then alas, vae vied* / vat civitati virtue / No : may 
England's fate forbid any so terrible calamity : the now 
regime (whether tho Socialists Iks right in their painting 
of it or the Individualists in theirs) can only be pro* jut- 
one and lasting i/ it be a natural growth. Hut how do 
any changes come to naturally occur ; what is the fore- 
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runner and cause of every social or constitutional reform: 
m lint olsc but a previous movemcut of thought and feel- 
ing! The roform was made a certainty at that moment 
when, iu the majority of the people, thero was implanted 
n perception of its necessity, or a strong impulse towards 
the change 1 : always and everywhere tho fi rst necessity 
thru is to revolutionist the thoughts and to render a given 
idea familiar and agreeable. Now up come the 
Socialists ; and, by way of reconciling tho British 
riiilistiuo to a radical social clmngo which is timed to 
arrive perhaps several or many generations hence, they 
fire off at the astonished and scandalised old gentleman a 
shower of red-hot new doctrines, none of which ho under- 
stands, and for uono of which he is prepared. Now wo con- 
tend that the proper thing is to take this somewhat dense 
old citizen into our confidence, and after having convinced 
liim that wo have no explosives about us, and that 
nothing is likely to "go oft*" in his neighborhood any- 
how, we should bring him to sco how very pleasant such 
developments are to contemplate, and in fact wo should 
"warm up" tho doctrines gradually before him: then 
perhaps wo may make somo headway. 8 And this is pre- 
cisely what wo havo bceu aiming at thro'out this essay. 

I " Every institution as it actually exists, no matter what its 
name or pretences may he, is the clfcct of puhlic opinion far more 
than its cause ; ami it will avail nothing to Attack tho institu- 
tion unless you first change the opiuion " (Buckle : History of 
Civilisation, III., p. 83). 

3 Wc hope that all this will not he misunderstood as an advo- 
cacy of socialistic doctrines : for, altho it appears to us that tlio 
final social state contemplated by ourself is not very vitally 
ililfrrcnt from that which the Socialists aim at, yet our respoctivo 
prescriptions for arriving at such state, and lor maintaining it 
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Now — applying the moral of this long ditfrcKHinn— we 
hope that our purpose in emphasising the comparatively 
pleasurable character of much manual work (at least 
when subject to ecrtaiu very feasiblo reforms) will be 
perceived. 

It it — we think — highly dcsirablo that we should, 
btfortkand, reconcile ourselves to the idea of manual 
labor supplanting — in great measure — " office work/ 1 
" shop work," and " professional work.* 9 Once get rid of 
* that prc|>ostcrous notion that manual work is degrading ; 
and then— given equivalent wages — surely we must 
admit that brick making or building, nltho not an intcU 
lectual or intrinsically interesting pursuit pcrliaps, is at 
least no worse in this respect than book-keeping or col- 
lecting insurance- fees ; and that carpentering, with all its 
beautiful precision, is intellectually somewhat above 
bank-clerking. An engine-driver may be thought to 
have a hard life, but — putting aside those engaged in the 
underground-railway, whoso lot in its terrible monotony is 
too horrible to contemplate, and putting aside nUo 
certain suburban-drivers — we would even today vastly 
prefer the engine-driver's life, hour for hour, to* the 
UwyerVclcrk's or the shop assistant's — tho the one 
wear a white jacket and be a " mechanic," while the 
other wear a black coat (odious appanage) and be a 
" gentleman * (save tho mark). Oh I is there not bom*- 

wt»a arrived at, ara fmnttammtnttp <Jiftrt*t. Of courts tke 
Socialists May be qoiU rifht, ami wa mar be qoiU wrong : we 
ara fally opea to conviction ; bat meanwhile «o decidedly ohject 
U being mlaamiaratood aa an eiponent W regimeoUl 8ocubem- 
ear at a u nt eeavieOone ara dead afainat it. 
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tiling grandly romantio in an engino-driver's life : in the 
summer, for instance, steaming out of London in tho 
early morn while tho air is fresh and keen, quickly lead- 
ing the throbbing metropolis behind, bursting rapidly in 
U j K)U — say— the Surrey heaths, dashing thro all the fuir 
summer-wealth of heather and bracken, whirling across 
the Hampshire and Wiltshire downs with their chalk 
escarpments, and at last breaking in upon tho glories of 
Devon ; and so, after winding round hill and combe, 
ending by tho side of the surging ocean I Or perhaps a 
night journey — a fiery, gleaming, swishing, rush thro the 
darkness — oh a romantic lifo aud a fine life truly : what 
cm tho pallid, smoke-ridden, black-coatod, City -clerk set 
otV against this I Again, pcoplo — to-day — stupidly scoff 
at shoemakers and tailors : but an hour's sojourn in an 
Italian cobbler's shop — necessitated by tho effect of a 
]KMlestrian tour upon a solely-available pair of boots — 
taught us how much of interest and skill tho art of 
cobbling enshrined : whilst anyono not blinded by stupid 
caste-born prejudice would readily perceive that in its 
bountiful neatness, symmetry, and skill, tailoring is far 
superior (in intellectual interest) to writing invoices or 
attending " chango," and far moro honorable than 
gambling in stocks or concocting /t>* for newspapers. 
Shepherds and farmers and fishermen havo all tho year 
round that healthy opon-air-life which Londoners look to 
as making their briof fortnight tho chief happiness of tho 
year : and even the sailor's life, tho it be hard aud 
dangerous, is so much tho idoal of, at least, us sea-girt 
Kngliahmen, that it were almost superfluous to adduce 
any arguments to reconcile us to that ; wo may well 
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anticipate that, when wages have sufficiently gone tip, 
and the workmen's pay be more nearly equal in all trades, 
then the sailor's life will exercise an irresistible fascina- 
tion upon onr British youth, and the difficulty will be, 
not to man our marine but, to ship our mariners. 1 It 
thus appears to us that — so far as concerns social 
developments — our future is full of hopefulness ) and 
the outlook, as compared with our present surrounding 
social wilderness, is fair indeed ; and surely the efforts of 
all of us should be especially centred upon $o etfuatttH<j 
public fttling and inducing so healthy aud truly demo- 
cratic a frame of mind — to tho eternal annihilation of 
cast* — as to render it possible, socially possible wo mean, 
for onr sons, or at least for our grandsons — unless their 
abilities clearly designate them as fitted for a truly 
learned profession — to earn their livelihood by some 
species of mechanical work rather than by desk-drudgery 
or supererogatory "middlcinauning." At tho saroo time 
such reflections as tho foregoing immensely help us to 
reconcile semi-Utopian happiness with tho existence of 
numberless mechauios suoli as are clearly necessary to 
any society. 

v We fear that the snggestion will he drowned hy prnlt of 
Homeric laughter, yet we hare email douht thai, in a more re* 
fined society, tailors, like many other craftsmen, will near ylom 
whilst engaged in dirty working ; and will not consider it a point 
of honor to hare tarry hands. White hands are dear to ne ; and 
ws cannot easily reconcile oarself to the notion of 80 per cenk 
hetng spoiled in Utopia. 
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APPENDIX. 

8r.Norr.ARr,Y enough, about an hour after writing tho foregoing 
discussion on vegetarianism, we found in the current number of the 
Xinctcenth Century (April, 189*2) a vegetarian pronunciamento by 
I*n ly Paget. We rco<l the article with, naturally, much interest: 
and, altho tho authoress had perm it tod herself to indite — as we 
were sorry to observe — several glaring absurdities, and once or 
twice betrnyed a comical nescience of physiology ; still, after 
reading and rcUccting on tho article, we began to see our way 
thro this difficulty a little more clearly, and to think that pvr- 
Imps wo had, in our remarks above, somewhat exaggerated the 
difficulties of Utopia's diet. 

Lady Paget, in staling her case for vegetarianism, laid great 
stress on the frthctic side of the question, referring for instance 
to the loathsome spectacle afforded by a butcher's shop, and 
especially to the reflex effect on tho butcher. All this is, of 
course, tlioroly consonant with tho views that wo have already 
expressed ; and, when Lady Paget precedes to refer to her indi 
vidual constitutional repugnance to meat-eating, we can farther 
nsauro her that our own ex)>erienco has been very congruous to 
hers. With all that Lady Paget writes regarding the far more 
tAthttic character of a vegctablo diet wo are thoroly in accord, 
andeinphatically with her objection to condemning so many fellow- 
men to the degrading trade of butchery ; and of conn* with her 
uomnuly plea for tho dumb animals that sutler bucIi hideous 
cruelties 011 tho route to tho slaughterer's ; indeed wo can hardly 
trust oursclf to think upon this part of tho subject. But now, 
admitting all these arguments to the full, the old question remains, 
will tryctariauhm work ? Well, Lady Pagct's articlo naturally 
did not convinco us of what has been a moot point — if tern a 
moot )x>int — for many years, and seems moreover very clearly 
repugnant to man's normal alimentary instincts, — which are by 
no means to be ignored ob guides ; ' but, thinking over the subject, 

1 We mutt remark, however, that tho majority of the monkeys are normally 
vetrrtarian ; but, presumably in correlation with this diet, they havo frequently 
hideously prominont abdomens ; the potato-eating Irish are well known to 
l»o similarly a (fee tot I. Mr Loup -to whose article, In the Fortniyfttiy for 
August, 180:1, we may refer our rentiers for various data as to food-consumption, 
etc. —remarks that 2 lbs. of flour and 4 oi. of pulse per day constitute the total 
food of a Hindoo. Obviously It were absurd to argue without reserve from 
the easy conditions of a tropical climate to the far severer conditions of 
Northern Europe, to say nothing of the asserted corporal weakness and 
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and especially regarding it from the esthetic ami hnmanitirnn 
standpoint, we came to tlie conclusion thai, if it should I*. louud 
feasible to maintain a tlioroly satisfactory bodily condition on 
— not a vegetarian bat— * m py thagorean H diet ofjUk and " vege- 
tables," the problem would be practically so Wed. 

The uiktiie and humanitarian advantages of fish over rwtcher*s 
meat are so obviona as to need no pointing; tho killing of tho 
fish is accompanied by nothing comparable to the horrors of the 
shambles, tho stage of previous suffering is wanting, any kind of 
prescience or nervous apprehension is absolutely alisent, the 
moral deadening of the fisherman's sentiments is in no way com* 
parable with that of the butcher's— both because there is no 
bloodshed, and no actual Lit liny, and because, the farther removed 
from humanity is any animal, tho less repnUirc, both naturally 
and logically,' it its killing— and finally a Hah shop -altho Lady 
Paget eipresaly disagrees with us here — is not e»theticaily ob* 
jectioaable, or at least, comparably with a butcher a.* 



of the Hindoo*, wlttelt will not ennetnrelly he ascribed to their b*4 
tho se sild« thai Utelr meseegere will go fifty uiliMaday for twenty and 
thirty days without lelermhaton O . bet ws would a*k our readers' atletiUoe 
to S pa— afO ta /ersfrrs TmttlHH. lit) a* enoted b* Mill (f#i«f«r« •// H .<i«, 
L, a. 411) *' Hat/teg witeeaaed the rotom activity of the pav|4« of Northern 
f*»r*te ead AfcasNiOaa. I am ledeeed to tales that the human body may 
awlaia Ue mom laborious services without the ell of animal f.iod. The 
Afghan, whoee «ole aliment Is oread. curdled milk, acd water, Inhabiting s 
etlmete which oflea p r od oca* la ooe day vitreme heat aed cold. shall undergo 
as much fatigue, sad evert at much etrearth, as the porter of London who 
see-low* l y t«e*la oa tosh-meal aod ale ; nor hi be subject to lb* like acute nod 
eeotlaele disorders. It Is a well known fact that the Aral* of the •bore of 
taeftedBea, waoHr«. utth little eitepttoo, on dates an«t lemon*, carry biinlrn* 
of each aa estraordinary weight, thai lis ■|<eclee mention to aa Kuru|«ea ear 



I Xef araif e, b ic a a n tae death of any aalejal that can reciprocal* oar humta 
feeling* sad laiclllgeoce — r.f ., a dog, bnrec. or mnoksy— pns*e«»e* a peculiar 
pathos for ae : H N analogous te the death of a man : and Infirmity because 
tae farther laatntsn 1 from ae Is sa aatmal, tae erwder Is lis bursas tyateej 
aad tae Ian eepebte of suffering pain It It 
• " I do not threk that anyone aa* a right to ladalrs la teste* which obttce 
ha f o l low a brwtaltatatf oceepatlon which morally decrada* the man nbo 
at* bread by It. To call a man a »a(s*cr meaa* thai he I* food of be*od 
f (a. set, April, lawtv la lata eonaectloe we may call oar reader** 
alessdasa to a wgnlaceat s t a t omsal that appeared la. the 5fer (August, H Sv 
a» |ae esTset taat a pottoo osaatabte wee converted feat-d-rawf to vegetarian* 
lam by a dwtyvteit that he paid to a ala«<hter hoeaa. Ill* aceoaat of hat 
le werth reading. Mr*. Rdtaoads la her F*ir 4(Ams(p, It*-*) be* 
assistive twjieartoae oa the fate of thoeeaads **f lambs at Vaster. *»d 
» had aet a spsfsssi seast i sts sii ssarred thereb y . Mrs. 
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Well the upshot of our reflections was a determination to make 
a loyal experiment upon this " pythagorean *' diet, of Huh, eggs, 
and vegetable food, only — excluding poultry and game as much 
as bu toiler's meat. An opportunity soon offered itself for com* 
mencing the experiment, and we can now report (February, 
1894) that after eighteen months' abstention from meat we feel 
none the worse for it: almost the only differences that wo have 
observed are (1) that apparently at tint we suffered less from 
indigestion after dinner, and (2) that the mouth and teeth are in 
a decidedly more agreeable condition than they were wont to l»o 
in tho days of tho normal diet : this latter change was very 
marked at once. Wo may furthermore add that after three weeks 
in Scotland, spent partly on board ship ami partly on pedestrian 
tours— during which time we lived almont entirely on this diet 
—wo returned sevoral pounds heavier than wo had ever known 
oursclf before At the same time wo are fully open to tho re* 
marks ( 1 ) that some years' trial may be by no means so satisfactory 
as eighteen months' — time alone can decido that ; and (2) that it 
is considerably more difficult to obtain a palatable variety of 
food under this than under the normal rtyhne. However that 
may l>c, the general eflfoct upon our speculations has been to bias 
us strongly to the conclusion that butchers' shops will disappear 
from tho semi-Utopia of this latitudo anyhow : whether the 
poulterer's will remain is nnothcr question. It has, however, 
been objected by a sceptical friend, against cither pure vegetarian- 
ism or our own " l'ythagorcauism," that to abolish " butchery " 
would entail tho loss of wool and milk also, since these could 
profitably 1ms grown only as bye- print uct* t not as the main or 
sole products. To this, however, we retort (1) that wool is *o 
(frown in Australia, and apparently also by tho breeders of the 
merino sheep — whose bo<lics are dwarfed and tho wool luxuriant ; 
(2) that oven in England sheep can get more or less of a living 
on bare hillsides where the land is unfit for cultivation, and 
pasturage costs nothing; (3) — and this is very important— that 
all the great expenses of fattening would obviounly bo saved, so 
that the expenses of sheep-owners and cattle-owners would bo 
far less than now ; (4) that even if the prices of wool and milk 
bo raised (which we doubt), yet since a fish diet — when the culti- 
vation of fish shall have been systematically ami scientifically 
undertaken -will be far less expensive than a meat -diet, it is 
clear that higher prices could be afforded for wool and milk ; 
besides which, it seems clear that if we keep our sheep alivo for 
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their Batumi term. Instead of slaughtering thousands monthly, 
our national supply of wool will lie enormously increased. With 
regard to other ami favourite objections of our friend's, we may 
also at least tmyye** possible solutions t we are asketl, What cam 
be done with the oien if they be no longer eaten ; and how are 
the dead sheep and oied to lie disposed of ? To these questions 
we submit (I) that the oien may well lie used for draft- purposes 
as they are on the Continent—* procedure which would grcAtl / 
economise our horse-power, ami practically therefor increase 
oer supply of horse* : besides which, moreover, it is highly pro* 
hable that the advance of biological science will enable us to 
practically determine the ratio of bullcalvea to cowcslves in 
accordance with our requirements ; and (2) as to the di*|>n*al of 
dead cattle and sheep, the mme objtetion mi'jhl he matU i* regard 
Ce eer hone* : whether the dead animals lie returned to mother 
earth, or utilised in fish-culture, the esthetic trouble is far less 
than thai Involved In butchery. Finally, as regards the pigs, 
we must confess that, /»criKwm//jf, whether we remain '* Pytha- 
gorean " or not, we would gladly see the (Sadarenc process applied 
to every pig in Britain to-morrow. These few suggestions as to 
the economics of live-stock we commend to our vcgetart.in friends, 
business it really is, rather than ours, to solve such pro- 
We hope that they will be duly grateful to us for lighting 
their battles, altho not acknowledging their suzerainty and only 
doubtfully their alliance even I As a matter of fact it is really 
faeir busiusse to arrange all these things ; and we may point oui 
to them that until they can find a complete substitute for leather, 
or otherwise solve that leather problem, there must necessarily 
te man an uamaasgesblc lion in their own and our esthetic path* ! 




CHAPTER XII. 

ON CO-OPERATION. 

" Lc tense comniun cat le genio do 1' human it*. 

" A threefold cord u not quickly broken. 1 



tt 



Tiikue nro a number of detached observations with re- 
gard to social evolution, and bearing especially (in all 
probability) upon the not very remote future, that we 
may hero record before closing the present discussion. 

Among tho many forms of social activity, for which one 
mny anticipate far greater development in the future, is 
that of co-operation. It has often seemed to us, when 
reflecting on social 'development, that men in tho future 
will livo far less than at present by making profits, and 
far more by diminishing cxponscs — which diminution 
can only bo brought about by co-opcratiou. Of course 
this statement can very easily he caricatured into mere 
nonscuso ; but wo think that there is a very solid core 
of truth in it : one or two examples Irom familiar things 
will render the matter plain. 

Tako first our daily expenditure on the necessities nf 

lifo — coals — food — clothes — tools — and so on. Now in 

buying all of these things wo aro paying, not only the 

labourer's wages and the manufacturer's profit, but also 

the profits of probably two (at least) intcimediary dealers 

229 
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— the wholesale denier mid tho shopkeeper Now if we 
could buj direct fmm tho manufacturer at tho wholesale 
prices we should save largely : but it were clearly absurd 
to suppose that we could do this without buying a largo 
quantity at a time — for which lnrg? quantity we hare no 
use. The least reflection will suffice- to show that in 
nineteen cases out of twenty some kind of middlcman- 
dtstrihuting-agency is absolutely essential : mid if so, 
clearly such middlemen must bo paid — must make their* 
profits. Now in this dilemma, many years ago, some 
few people, unusually endowed with M common N sense, 
perceived that they might attain the desirvd end by 
banding themselves together, buying the goods whole- 
sale, and then retailing them among themselves. In 
fact Co-operative Stores were invented. Now it is clear 
that, when rationally carried out, this sy»tem of Co-oper- 
ative Stores is omphaticallv the most economical wuv of 
diminishing household expenses, and of reducing to the 
lowest possible minimum the number of middlemen and 
the consequent costs of distribution. Tho whole assem- 
blage of shops in any one village might be superseded by 
one large co-operative store — employing the minimum 
pneftihlestan" of distributers— and to the general ad vantage. 
But the syt«tcm of Cooj>erativo Stores — so called — as 
we know them at the present day, is the most insane and 
ghastly parody of Co-operation conceivable — lmvinir as 
much real co-operation in it at there is moss on a rolling 
stone. By what mysterious process of bpiiii-bcwilder- 
ment anybody can have persuaded himself that "co- 
operation" of distribution consisted in X people formings 
limited liability company for the tale of miscellanies at 
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subnormal rate*, both to themselves and to any bod jr who 
liked to subscribe 2s. Gd. or 5s. nnuually for tho privilege, 
and hi then dividing tho enormous 1 profit to tho share- 
holders in proportion to their shares and not to their pttr- 
chases, this tho Demons of confusion alono know. Yet 
tins caricature passes for " Co-oporation I n Tho absur- 
dity is really so glaring, tho fallacy so palpable, tliat it 
almost seems superfluous to explain that there can bo no 
Co-operation of distribution in its true sense uulcss (1) 
tho ability to purchase is confined exclusively to the 
shareholders, and (2) tho profits are annually distributed 
among tho members in the precise ratio of their j+urrhase*, 
but not to them as sharehoidtrs. Or in other words, the 
aim should bo to sell at cost-prico plus management- 
price ; and tho profits, as such, should bo sera The 
only question is, whether it bo butter to sell the goods at 
a zero profit in each case ; or to sell them at normal or 
subnormal prices, and then annually divide tho profits to 
each member in tho ratio of his purchases. Tho former 
plan is of course tho simpler prima facie ; but the latter 
is preferred by most economists ; uot only becauso it is 
difficult to calculate the managerial and other expenses 
so exactly as to be ablo to sell, e.g. % a pound of soap at 
zero- pro fit- price, but also because it is usually considered 
that thrift is far more pruaioted, and oxiruwigunco and 



' An originnl £1 share in the Army anil Navy Stores is now 
worth Lift. How heavy h Ins* ia entailed upon the consumer by 
our present machinery of distribution is ovidenccd by this fact no 
less than by tho huge proportion to which the (rode rii*cou>it 
sometimes Attains : we understand that in certain trades it tumy 
bo iu high as 75 per cent.— or eveu higher. 
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frivolous expenditure lest induced, if a tangible lump 
return be mado annually. l 

Another development of co-o|icration, which wo may 
eipect to find, in the very near future, is in iU applica- 
tion to hotels and similar establishments : and 0110 
knows not whether to attribute it to national brainless- 
ncss, or to national apathy, that this reform has not been 
introduced jears ago. At present, any ono visiting a 
fairly good hotel in anything like a favourite watering- 
placo is charged at — often — tho most extortionate rote* : 
so far as it is possiblo to anyhow check the charges, tho 
landlord seems to tnako several hundred per cent profit, 
liut tho this has been a standing grievauco for many 
years, and ^ho everybody, more /*ifriVu», grumbles mid 
growls, and declares such charges to bo scandalous, nmt 
perhaps shortens a holiday, or denies himself tho pleasure 
of vUiting a favourite watering-place in consequence, vet 
tlio thing ends hore : and hotel charges continue to rise, 
to the general annoyance, and the profit of no one — 
except the unconscionable landlord. And yet the 
remedy is so very simplo : there requires only some 
public-spirited man with some influence to set tho 
movement on foot, and then the difikiiltv wero solved. 1 

There must be at least some tens of thousands of 
Londoners alone who annually visit ono or another of say 

' The qualification nsnally mad* that the co-operation it not 
attended to the shopmen, etc., employed sveme to tit no more 
valid than an objection to a bin I that it can't swim. In tho very 
natare of thing* the co-operation in distribution can only benefit 
the distributers, and qua distributer*. 

* Note alao, however, the surest iotie lupm p. M on joint 
boaeehohls, sad temporary eicaaugca. 
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n score favourite scasido resorts : now all that is necessary 
is to induce — well perhaps a thousand would bo sufficient 
to start with — to form a limited co-operation company, 
with say £5 shares, in order to buy up an hotel in some 
town to 1x5 fixed by the majority- vote. This hotel then 
would bo worked on co opcrativo principles exactly liko 
a true co-operative store ; it would be kept exclusively for 
tho uso of members, who would be charged the minimum 
possiblo tarift*, and any profits made would annually be 
distributed pro rata, not according to $hares but to hotel 
bills. But, it will be exclaimed, this is only 0110 town : 
people do not want to visit the same town cvory year. 
Truo : but, onco the experiment were successfully started, 
there would bo a rush for membership. Tho original 
company (of 10UO) should be so constituted as to permit 
of unlimited addition to their numbers : and for every 
fresh 1000 shareholders, a fresh hotel should be taken 
on. Thus, in probably ono or two seasons, hotels would 
be acquired in every fair-sized watering-place. Tho 
economy would obviously be immenso ; whilst tho gaiu 
in comfort would be very great indeed, since hotels, bo- 
longing in this way to a company of hotel-visitors, would 
he quickly made far moro home-like and generally snug 
than they at present arc. That the general public, even 
without co-operating, would benefit by this reform is 
obvious: since tho co-operation would so thoroly scare 
tho hotel-keeping fraternity as to bring down their prices 
with a rush. 1 It is clear too that this scheme need not 

1 Wo look upon this as a mo*t practicable reform which might 
well be introduced at onco : and there is no reason why a 
company so formed should not procodo to buy up, t,g. % Swiss 
h<«iels also where the prices are steadily rising. 
10' 
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be confined to hotel-visitors alone, hut that it might most' 
beneficially include provision for buying up blocks of 
hottaee for the benefit of those whom it better suit* to 
take apart menU. 1 In fact nil of this is nothing else but 
the application of Club-principles on u larger scale. Jtiat 
similarly — to descend to a still more prosaio subject — 
may we look to such a scjieme for buying up City* 
restaurants and dining-rooms. It has long been a s »urco 
of grumbling and complaint that City -clerks — on whom 
more especially the hardship falls — cannot got a dinner 
for a reasonable sum. The remedy is very simplo — viz , 
fur some hundreds of them to combine, buy up a 
reataurant, put a niuiingur in it, and then dine cheaply 

* It is Btrani** that on a email scale this haa not long ago Wn 
applied by a group of families buying up a column by tin? ae* 
ami using it in turn. So too if our countrymen Wail the nicrcat 
aoupron of merer and " common" sense, or the »lij;htc«t notion of 
hrlping themselves, instead of paying the exorbitant sum* de- 
manded for berths in the various yachting stcantrrs, a hundr* il of 
them would cluh together, charter a steamer on their on it account, 
appoint a catering commit toe ami stewards, and in fine have nil 
the real enjoyment of the cruise for about a third or half of the 
sum usually demanded. It u true that a "club" thus catering 
ft mt themselves would proliahly not charter a steamer whereof 
the woodwork was entirely hidden by velvet and gilt in in on, 
nor would they spend as much on the wasteful extravagances of 
a single dinner as would pay for f<»nr reasonable dinners ; but ws 
venture to say that they would be none the worse for these 
limitations— but rather the I tetter. The modem curse of object- 
less luxury haa invaded and already half-ruined our ships now, 
and threatens — at the present rate of increase — **m to render it 
impossible for any men with " moderate " income* to alTord the 
expense of the " cheapest form of carnage." 

It seems to be, nowadays, emiaidt rrd essential to render a 
steamship a floating maiton dorr*—* hich preceding we )>eg leave 
to oharactcriee aa a lubberly mistake Singularly disgrace ml to aa 
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at co-operative rates. Here again everyone will profit, 
for the frightened restaurateurs will bring down their 
prices. l 

We are by no means sure either that similar associa- 
tions will not be formed to buy up theatres and concert- 
halls ; so that we may get our recrcatious also at co- 
operative rates. Compulsory co-operation is already 
applied — rightly or wrongly — in many towns, in the 
form of municipal gasworks, etc. ; and a consideration of 
the very wide range that co-oporation may be niado to 
cover will satisfy us that wo have hero another of those 
natural proce**e$ — the tendency of which is concomitantly 
to increase the average citizen's wealth, and to render tho 
accumulation of large fortunes rarer and more difficult 

1 A highly desirabte— and yearly moro necessary — social de- 
velopment is tho formation of an Anti-iilarkmait-leatitie ; the 
object of which shall be to compel certain clauses, hotel -keepers 
un.l restaurateurs pre-eminently, to pay their own servants and 
waiters themselves, instead of dishonestly leaving them to live 
hy hlaek mui ling their customers for tips. Such reform can only 
he cilcctcd hy an organisation so powerful as to embrace tho 
majority of their customers. This evil system is becoming simply 
intolerable now, and is poisoning trade after trade. It ia well 
known that, in many City-restaurants, tho waiters are paid 
nothiny, but. on the contrary, pay the proprietor sovcral pounds 
weekly for their berths, recouping themselves hy tips I The utter 
absurdity of the system is evidenced not alone by this, but also 
by the fact that, in many City-grillrooms, a man lunching on a 
steak And broad— price 1/1— is expected to tip Id. each to waiter, 
griller, and monty laUrl 
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CnAFTEB XIII. 

OOD Till ALMIUIITY DOLLAR. 

* The World to too much with us : Utc and 000a 
(idling ond tpendimg we lay waatc our power*: 
Little we tee in Nature that to ours ; 
We hare given our kemrU «««*, a sordid booo. M 

" Oppressed 
To think that now our life to only drewd 
For okom : mean handywork of eraftxioan, cook, 
Or groom I We must run glittering like a bcook 
In th' open sunshine, or we are unblc*t. 
The wealthiest man among us to the lient. 
Ko grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delists ua. Kftptmr, ornriee 9 rrpauv, 
ThtM to idolatry ; mod Ik ft rr odore: 
FUim liwimg and high thinking are no more.' 9 

Axd now, in conclusion, let ua repeat once more, that in 

depicting Utopia it it tho general good, the general haj»pi- 

west, that we are regarding, and not the selfish nfflucnco 

of a few. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 

whole drift of this essay implies as much — that again 

and again tho sundry reforms denoted really connote — 

mors or less immediately — a progressive levelling of in* 

come, status, and culture. For instance, early in this 

essay we pointed out that the comparative extinction of 

lawyers would inovitably accompany tho introduction of 

a high standard of general hooesty ; and, no doubt, many 

U6 
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readers will have been horrified at such a suggestion — 
exclaiming against a reform, however generally beneficial, 
that should deprive a Russell or a Lockwood of tho 
opportunity of amassing a fortune by his eloquence and 
address. 1 But — putting aside the fact that all these 
men (however indispensable at present) aro simply a 
measure of our imperfect civilisation and our uncertain 
honesty — we contend that tho very fact of so many 
fortunes the less being made were in itself a source of 
great gratulation. Since the national wealth is a limited 
amount, every fortune amassed by a non-producer entails 
tho inevitable correlative that so many of his fellows are 
the poorer : that a lawyer has an annual income of £5000 
implies that, for instance, fifty of his fellows are losing 
XI 00 a year ; and, whereas to increase a rich man's in- 
come by £1000 is to give him comparatively very littlo 
increase of happiness, yet, on tho other hand, to diminish 
a )>oor man's income by XI 00 is to injure him cruelly. 
In every case — it is a simplest deduction of economics— 
a large fortune for a non-producer must mean poverty for 
a number of others : but, in this case, that tho rich man's 
gain is the average man's loss is peculiarly palpablo ; for 
the exchango is brought altout, not by any indirect and 
occult social processes but by a very direct payment : 
the lawyer's fortune is mado out of his clients' fees ; and 
so much wealth for him means so much loss for them* 

We repeat, then, that largo fortunes are not 9 a source 
of national gratulutiou — that, on the contrary, thoy aro 

1 Cf. too, not* to pp. 05-9(1. 

1 Tho obvious retort to this ia that without abundance of gre.it 
capitalist*, what ia to become of the Wages Fuud— how is Ju- 
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a can** far great aniiotj and regret That the unpro- 
ductive rich become continually richer must generally 
imply that the poor become poorer; whilst the moro 
uncommon become large fortunes, tho more reason hate 
we to rejoice — taking this as an indication that levelling 
is going on. So much has been incidentally said— or 
implied — already in deprecation of any eagerness for 
amassing large fortunes — the main object of which is to 
enable the M successful w man to squander his wealth in 
every kind of wastoftil luxury and useless extravagance, 
against the practice of which this work, from beginning 
to end, is principally lo veiled — that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to enter into any formal discussion of plutothoism 
here : but, nevertheless, wo must once moro express our 
most earnest and omphatio opposition to this univonml 
dollar-worship. We know of no moro unhealthy and 
dangerous social symptom of tho present day than this 
grovelling adoration of the dollar; nnd worst of all is 
it that the largest fortunes seem for tho moat jwirt to fall 
to the least useful and unworthiest members of society. 1 
If this dollar-worshipping pastion for millionaire-manu- 
facture, which so unhealthily characterises our time, 
could but be quenohed; if wo could scourge out of men* 
minds the evil covctousness which would heap Ossa on 

deetry to hs supported? Tint we think tho diftVulty is moro 
than met if wo concede sufficient well-to-do men. Again, thvre 
assy be do merchant -princes to present a gallery of art worth 
£2.10,000 to the nation ; bnt there will he million* to suhecrilx; 
their guineas for ouch a purpose, it m well lo remeinocr Ae* 
raeW/jf (Ac Frtnck raitni Ike German millinnU. 

1 The record of Public Company rogueries during tho past few 
years is a terrible testimony to the poisonous laJeotooe of this 
eUsv wecenippaf, so«J kiUiag. di 
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Pclion to pain the Olympic gold — mainly in order to 
squander it ou luxuries and dissipations which make the 
sociologist and philanthropist stand aghast with horror 
and despair — then, indeed, we should be making pro- 
gress. 1 

* * * 

1 When wo hear flint VannVrhPt is in IwiM himself • palace at 
a cost of four hundred thousand pound*, and that the Duke of 
Westminster spent — how much ?— on tho building of his ; tiiut 
Woburn Abbey was built by the Duke of Bedford at a cost of 
£80,000, and that the grounds are cut up by 6VJ mile* of walks 
and drives, and were laid out at a cost of £40,000 ; that Lord 
Burton settled £10,000 a year on bis daughter — who, as is re- 
ported, will inherit £80,000 a year on his death — besides paying 
oir £250,000 incumbrances on his son-in-law's estate ; that 
" money poured into the pockets "' of that drunken and dissolute 
rowdy, the late Abingdon Baird, " at the rate of £120,000 a year," 
and that " tho money he misused in the eleven years since, as a 
young man of twenty, he took to sport and pleasure, would 
aggregate to ap/mJ/inff figures " ; that a successful shopkeeper 
lately paid £3,000 for a necklace, and that a famous prima donna 
travels in a special car containing a bath of solid stiver; that 
the household salaries of an aged lady, who happens, by a series 
of accidents of birth and death, to occupy the Knglish throne, 
involve an minimi outlay of £l30,2(i0, the ''expenses" of her 
household a similar outlay of £172,500, besides an expenditure 
of £00,000 for her privy purse ; that a well-known millionaire 
spent £12,000 on a 1*11 at a London hotel ; that the cigars sup 
plied to H. K. H. " the first gentleman" of Kugland and very- 
perfect pattern to society, and to a celebrated Jew stock -jobber^ 
are said to cost them tuiff a f/itinea each ; that a certain young 
Vaughan of North-country ropujc, hv dint of spending £40,000 
on a billiard-room, £20 each on spittoons, and £1,500 on a bed- 
stead, contrived to run thro a fortune of half-a-million in eleven 
years ; that Princess Beatrice's wedding cost £5,000 ; that, in 
short, on every side, wealth is being squandered in the most 
reckless, stupid, and even hedonically unprofitable, waste- 
wealth wrung from Nature by the painful and lifelong toil 
of our fellows whose cloud-capped lives are never gladdened 
by a gleam of sunny interlude %- whilst all around thou* 
sands are in abject destitution and noble educational or 
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Now sundry evils of this millionaire-sjstcm arc patent 
to everybody whose heart is uot encased in triplo brnas 

philanthropical schemes Are languishing or at Whom for want 

of a few miserable thousands, anch as these for t una I i squander 

ia a day, an«l social would bo reformers are eating their 

hearts in enforced apathy —then we cannot hut auk ottmclvet 

whether these self-bound millionaires he really men ami women, 

or — what? Can such heartless, crassly selfish, luxury -culture ho 

paralleled in other ages or other climes? Vet: the historian 

recalls with a heavy heart the annals of Roman decadence, and 

rememhera that in the moat bedevilled age of Home, when the 

Nemesis of ruin waa impending over her, precisely such dollar* 

worship and auch wasteful luxury were rampant. A few ex- 

tract* from Roman history may perhapa I* permissible in order 

to emphasise the analogy. For inatance :— •• Lnctillua hail so 

regulated hit house that he could alwaya bring three of hit 

friends to aupper with him, and, without any previous notice. 

act before them a banquet of which the expense waa reckoned at 

about £G.V). Kven those men of the aristocracy who, like 

Cicero, hail neither any particular taste for expense, nor any 

extraordinary facilities for indulging it, tsere oblvjol to avoir «« 

mhcmrd dutfttnp o/ittZHry/or the mkt of apptaranrt* .• would they 

invite their friends to table, they muat at least possess a proper 

table .... yet even Pliny regards it as incredible that Cicvro 

.should have paid £6j0 for such a table" (Lardncr's lli*tory of 

ffosse, I., .V»4, XWt). •• A table of thuja-root, with a cUw of 

silver or ivory, marked the m*n of correct breeding : he whose 

talde was of beech or oak could have no admittance to good 

society 1 In the same manner cookery and plate were matters 

of great moment : sea-Hsh could be served up to a man of rank 

only on golden dishes set with precious stones ; and his hnnqnet* 

ing halls were filled with troops of attendants. • . . Thrjariltty 

s/ l\ft which hnd exittrH in formrr time* trot gone, Kverynne 

who aimed at the distinctions of society must he prepared with 

the means of satisfying certain artificial wants, and of following 

eertais artificial fashions" (Ibid., II., 162, I0.U " 1 'hi lotas de- 

elares himself to have seen, and ascertained from Antony's 

eook, that a scandalons and useless expense waa regularly in* 

earrsd in order that the table might be instantly served at any 

time " [Ibid., II., 77). " As money was the master-key to every 

sari et enjoyment, it became the sole object of pursuit . . . . 
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of selfish lust ; and another less patent objection hAs just 
bccii pointed out : but there is yet a third and still less 



unfortunately the spirit of traffic toot that Hir*Hkm /» tho*e thm** 
tch/rh it talc* at thin day, so far as it deals in stockjobbing, ami 
agiotage, and in joint-stock undertakings of delusive mnbtencss 
and extent" (I hid., II., 87). '* VitcUius' tahlo alone swallowed 
up sums so immense that Joscphus doubts if the whole Roman 
Kmpire would in the long run havo been rich enough to bear tho 
load of tho emperor's table-expenses " {I hid., II., 130). 

Passing by tho similarly heartless and riotous luxury of a 
privileged few which heralded tho break-up of monarchical 
Franco, and which was rcllcctcd in other courts, as, for instance, 
the Saxon, of which we are told thataltho tho country had Ikjcii 
imimvcrishcd and well-nigh depopulated by the Thirty Yeats 
War, •• tho Klcctor George remodelled his court on a scale of 
splendor which for a time rivalled that of Versailles, so that 
by his expenditure on guards, attendants, parties, ItancpieLs, 
regattas, etc., ho exhausted the electoral treasury, and at last re- 
duced the nation to bankruptcy ;" and agniu, •• A gipsy -party at 
Mtihllwrg cost three million dollar*, of which five thousand were 
expended for porcelain vessels for the lwdchambcrs of tho 
Klcctor and his guests " — passing by theso almost incredibly 
wicked excesses, of which this is a biuglc example only, indulged 
in in bygone days, we will cite two or three final instances 
from tho annals of contemporary modern decay — our authorities 
for which arc tho London daily papers : here they aro : — 

" The King of Siam has just hud a pavilion of glass built for 
himself by a Chinese architect. Walls, lloors, and ceiling, are 
formed of slabs of dillcrcnt sorts ami thicknesses of glass joined 
by iin|iennrablc cement. By one door only can tho King enter, 
and this closes hermetically when he comes in, and ventilator 
valves in tall pipes in the roof open, as docs also a sluice beside 
a largo reservoir in which tho glass house stands. The trans* 
parent edifice then becomes submerged, and the King thus finds 
himself in a cool and perfectly dry habitation, where he paasos 
the time singing, smoking, eating, and drinking.*' 

'•The yearly expenses of tho Sultan of Turkey have been 
estimated at no lees a sum than six millions sterling. Of this, a 
million and a half alono is spent on the clothing of the women, 
and £80,000 on the Sultan's own wardrobe. Nearly another 
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obTioua mode in which tho million-mnkor (indirectly) 
artually kneer$ the national wealth; actually briuga it 
about that, to make hia oolosaal fortune, not only are so 

million ami a half is swallowed up by presents, a million goes for 
pocket-money, and still another million for the table. It seems 
Incredible that so much money can possibly be spent in a year 
by one man, bat when it la rememttrred that some fifteen 
hundred people live within the palace walli, ami live luxuriously 
and dress ei pensively at the cost of the Civil List, it appears a 
little more comprehensible." 

•' Much interest ami cariosity hare been etcited in Bombay by 
the arrival in the harbor of Mr. Vanderbilt's yacht The Valiant. 
8he is manned by a crew of *et*nty t«jht, and carried nine /*w- 
sravprs, including Mr. ami Mrs. VanderbilL The Valiant was 
built at Birkenhead, and Is said to have cost considerably over 
£100,000. Her length is about .100 feet, the tonnage 2,400, ami 
the horse-power 4,300. The drawing-room U described ss 
occupying the whole breadth of the ship, ami is panelled in white 
and gold in the Louis XIV. style ; the furniture, most of it old, 
being upholstered in red velvet. There is a library lined with 
polished walnut, ami having a fireplace with a richly -curve* I 
mantelpiece. Mrs. Vanderbilt's bedroom is adorned with white 
lacquered panels set in frames of gold and ivory, and tho curtains 
ami coverings are of Lou it XIV. old rose silk. Her sitting-room 
Is furnished with mahogany of old English make, with green 
velvet hangings. Two or three other a|iartmenta, decorated in 
the Empire fashion in two shades of blue, open out of the larger 
rooms ; and there is a bath, all the appointments of which are of 
silver-plated metal. Every bit of metal work, even to the hinges 
of the doors on the lower deck, is indeed either of silver or 
silver-plate. Mr. Vandcrbtlt, adds this account, has his own 
units of cabins fitted with even greater splendor and Imury 
than those of hia wife, and in his bedroom, where solid marble 
has been freely used, are found all sorts of automatic snd 
electrical appliances to save trouble and increase comfort. 8he 
has since sailed for Calcutta and other Inditn ports." 

So that oar many English and American wealth-squanderers 
fall into the same category with dissolute Romans of the decad- 
ewee, and with Eastern barbarians : and the reflection is any- 
thiag bejt ro ne o l s t e ry to the sociologist and philanthropist. 
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many hundreds somewhat poorer, hut the national *um- 
total of wealth — which had not so far been affected — is 
prevented from increasing so much as it otherwise would, 
or is even actually diminished. To make this plain it is 
necessary to point out that millionaires may be either 
producers or non-producers : if the former, if for instance a 
millionaire's wealth has been made by inventing new 
machinery, new processes of manufacture, by building or 
designing railways, or in any other such way, then is ho 
not only no malefactor, but in truth a benefactor to the 
community: for in such case his own fort u no. is but a 
proportion of all tho iuunenso extra wealth that ho has 
created. 

But if he have made his fortune as a nonprexhieer, 
then this additional stricture becomes well deserved. 
Suppose, for example, that the millionaire bo a great 
atJvertiser — as so many arc : and we will admit, first of 
all, that the wares which he advertises are decently useful 
and not nicro quackery. But what docs his very adver- 
tising imply 1 When we learn that Messrs. Pears spend 
XI 00,000 annually in advertisements, whilst thou- 
sands of other firms adopt tho procedure on a smaller 
scale, wo arc simply being informed in other words, that, 
in order (not to create wealth but) to transfer so much 
wealth from other persons' pockets to those of the mil- 
lionaire, a distinct proportion of national wealth has been 
wasted 1 — rendered practically non-existent, and a still 
larger increment of new wealth inhibited. For how is the 
advertisement effected 1 By metallic, wooden, or paper, 
affixes to railway stations, omnibuses, hoardings, etc., and 

1 And sometimes a magnificent mounUin-Undtcape ruiued by 
the Accursed advertUeiiieiit*niougcr I 
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by printed advertisements. However effected, an immense 
amount of labor is devoted to printing and otherwise pro- 
paring tbeso advertisements — all of which lal»or might 
else hare beeu used in producing now wealth. When, in 
addition to this, tho very cousidernblo value of tho metals 
now used so extensively, and of tho various other material 
media employed, and also tho gradual destruction of 
wealth by the wear and tear of printers' type, arc noted — 
in fact when wo sum up all that is involved in tho expense 
of advertising, we must admit that tho non producing, 
self-made, mi II ion-hen per (however honest and worthy per- 
sonally) is literally a noxious parasite living and swel- 
ling on the blood of the nation. All tho enormous stall 
of billposters and advertisement-mongers are, indirectly 
and in 6nal resort, just as much krpt by tho nation, aro 
just as much a drain upon ovcry worker's resources, as 
are the lawyers and police So that the sum-total of 
wealth-loss entailed upon the nation by this pernicious, 
mammon-worshipping, almighty -dollar-adoring, practice 
of the non-producing millionaire is a matter for grave 
anxiety: and there is a crying need for reforming away 
this cancerous discaw, that is daily eating more fatally into 
the moral fibre of the nation. We had long felt— as indeed 
any reflective man must — that this incessant advertising, 
of even the most useful articles, was symptomatic- of an 
uuhealthy and rt$llcu age ; and that a distinct social ad- 
ranee would be characterised by a subsidcuco thereof: 
but, not until we sat dowu to write out these speculations, 
did we fully realise tho enormous wealth-loss entailed by 
our gigantic advertising system. 1 It is probablo that in 

• And if fftksfuri Um ariiclw advtrtittd be sol grauis*, bo I 
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a more healthy social state met) would regard tho passion 
for amassing an immense fortune in much tho same light 
as we should regard a would-be-feudal baron to-day ; and 
indeed it will become progressively moro and more diffi- 
cult—except perhaps for great discoverers and other such 
wealth-producers — to make such fortunes ; but the present 
typo of millionaire who makos his fortune by advertising, 1 
by claiming as his owu tho national mineral wealth, 
simply because the mines are beneath his land, or by 
gambling or cheating in stocks and shares — such types as 
these will probably becomo extinct — if only for the same 
reason that would render impossible for a fish existence 
without water.* 

We cannot — nowadays — too constantly or earnestly 
remind ourselves that this greed and hist of money, and 
thin worship of extravagance and waste ordained by 
"fashion," arc tho deep-seated social diseases, uncurcd of 
which no nation can be safe or healthy : however ridicul- 
ously and preposterously caricatured by crack-brained 

tome miserable lying quackery, then in addition to all this Ion 
wo have on enormous actual waste of wealth iu producing material 
lies. 

' Often quackeries. 

v We have vainly endeavored to obtain some statistics as to the 
expenditure on railway-station advertisements, etc. : hut wo may 
commond tho subjoined extract to our readers' reflection. We 
should greatly like to have had the flavoring of that dinner. •• A 
dinner which is probably a* yet uniquo in its character has been 
arranged to take place. It will consist of principals of tho chief 
advertising Arms, and will be presided over by Mr. T. J. Rarratt, 
managing director of Messrs. Pears & Co., supported in the vice- 
chair by Mr. ftecchain, of St. Helen's. Tht tittle party will it is 
believed represent an advertising expenditure to the extent of some* 
thing tike one mt'Uion sterling." {Dotty News, June 23, 1893.) 
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aaoetict of all timet, jet there it profound truth in the 
tpottolio injunction that tho lore of money it a root of 
all kind* of evii$. At we havo insisted over and over 
again in the foregoing pages, and at ono cannot* too con- 
ttantlj or too emphatically reiterate, tho one tju/t*/***- 
«Me reform that must precede any development of a 
markedly higher social state, it tho adoption of a $impfer 
life — the abolition of that many-headed, but brainiest 
and heartiest, monster, M fashionable society, " with all its 
follies, wickedness, and extravagances. But we must 
confess to having but faint hope* of any immediate 
reform when we note that the worst exam plot of arrant 
watte, luxury, and extravagance, havo their foiiutainhc.id 
in the throne itself; 1 that the heirapparcut to the 

1 The Queen's annual journeys to and from Scotland are m!*t 
t" involve an annual expense of t'0,000— enough to keep, at lratt f 
twenty families in ease and comfort ! We subjoin extracts from 
an account given of the royal trnin in the JhtUg Xac* (Mar, 
IMKt), that our readers may judge what sort of an example in 
simple tiring is set to her subjects hy tho " Mother of the 
1'eopie" : — "The train constated of an engine ami fifteen carriages, 
its total length being five hundred and thirty-three fccL The 
Queen's saloons, a very handsomely -equipped drawing, room ami 
sleeping car, were coupled in tho middle, of the train. Ih»th 
carriages were panelled externally in claret, white, and gold, 
adorucd with Ute Koyal Anns, and surrounded by a carved 
ioral bonier of rosea, thistles, and shamrocks, the ornamental 
glaat in the side windows licing engraved with devices represent- 
ing toe orders of the (tarter, llath, and Thistle. The drawing- 
room car was upholstered with variegated woods and blue- 
watered silk, and lighted by lamps depending from tho ceiling, 
the gilt cornice of which was centred by a handsome clock. 
Csruleaa shaded reading-lamps, supported by richly-chased 
ormolu bracket*, were placed upon a console table for the use 
of tho Queen. The sleeping car wa% divided into two apart- 
snestta, that nest tin drawing-room being panelled a ill* ctmt«"S 
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English Crown consorts, not with tho leaders of thought 
and culturo, but with stockjobbers and " sportsmen n ; 
and that his influence is typified, not by a radiation of 
puro tono and healthy life, but by the introduction of 
baccarat -gambling into private houses. Wc do not now 
expect, or even relish, a genius for government in our 
kings; but, tho political cyphers, they may exert a 
potent influence for good or ill on tho wholo tono of 
society: 1 and if they do not tho former — if, worst of all, 
they do tho latter — their " subjects " may woll inquire of 
what servico they bo: why cuml>cr they tho ground f 
When one thinks of tho immense social good that a king 
or prince — tho ]K>litically a cypher — might yet offect as 
tho acknowledged head of society ; of tho wickednesses 
and follies and extravagances that ho might discouutcn- 
nnco ; and of the pure and healthy tono that ho miyh* 

infuse ; ono cannot but bo appalled by tho thought of 

* 

how vast a responsibility for wrong done and good not 
dono must rest upon the shoulders of Royalty. Perhaps 
one day — if Royalty last bo long and bo not first sujkt- 
scded by a Republic — our successors may find a queen 
who can live on less than £3-10,000 per year, and can go 
out of towu without a suite of fifty servants ; who can 
use "drawing-rooms" not for tho subscrvico of frivolity 

tinted material and provided with small brass bedsteads having 
mattresses covered with green silk : while tho Rnval Ixiudotr was 
lu-atly fitted with Hungarian ash and brown upholstery. 1 * 

i It must be a matter of deep regret to every true patriot tl at 
the Prince Consort died thirty years ago. Hut piobably it 
never strikes H.R.lf. that his life of omissions and cotniiiisaions 
excites the most unspeakable contempt in the minds of thn«« 
who think life a serious matter, and moral progress »< inething 
more than an empty catchword. 
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and waste, but for the promotion of simplicity and re- 
finement* by refusing an entree to train*, feathers, awl 
jewels: perhaps they may see a prince living with 
marked simplicity as a private gentleman might, and 
setting to society an oxample of tcetotalisra, simple 
cookery, pure taste, and healthy life — a prince, too, 
proud to be known as tho companion of philosophers, 
scientists, poets, artists, and philanthropists, but treat- 
ing with ineffable scorn the great herd of empty-headed 
"dudes," rapacious stockjobbers, reckless gamblers, and 
N spirting " blackguard*. Ptrhnpt that may bo reserved 
as an experience for the future — stranger things havo 
happened — but to count on all this is to point a long 
long way ahead ; and we of to-day are hardly upon the 
Ptsg ih platform. Yet if everyone of us would but mould 
his own life, in some tolcrablo degree, approximately to 
the social ideal here roughly outliued, how vastly quick- 
ened would Utopia's advent he ! It is impossible too 
emphatically to insist upon this truth — that tho one in- 
diupcnsablo preliminary to such a chango is a change iu 
the feelings, aspirations, and thoughts, of men. And here 
it is precisely that wo of to-day, wo collectively, might 
do so much good — viz., by right truly educating our 
children. The whole public opinion must be educated, 
and radically reformed : how so effectively as by rightly 
training, from the first, the rising generation I Thro'oitt 
—be it observed — we are looking to a natural process of 
social evolution for the working of ail reforms : and to 
no arbitrary artificial enactment of a colossal ly ignorant, 
criminally reckless, and partly dishonest, governmental 
organisation that, with insane conceit, sup|ioses itself 
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able to mould human nature and human institutions by 
Acts of Parliament. No ; no ; the whole change to bo 
healthy, and to be effectual, must be a naturally evolved 
product: but we may vastly assist the ono half of the 
evolutionary process, by educating men to desiro it; a 
very main obstacle to social advance will then havo been 
removed. 

11 Tho world'* Great Age Iwgins anew, 
The (ToUlen Yearn return ; 
The Earth doth, like a snake, renew 
Her winter-weed* outworn : 
1 1 en von smiles ; and faiths and empire* gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream." 

" The world is weary of the pa*t ; 
Oh might it die— or rest — at last." 
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APPENDIX I. 

Wi have already remarket! upon the identity that we harceiDOo 
dUcnvcrud l»etwren mnny of the auggcHiona m*<lo in tin* c*?ay, 
ami the propositions act forth by Mr. W. Morn* iti hia J/o/h-m and 
Fear* /or Art : tie may, therefor, without further preface, take 
thia opportunity of quoting two or three nasaagca which are very 
relevant to the discussions in thia laat chapter and in Chaptcre 
IX., X., and XI. Says Mr. Morria — " Nothing can be a work of 
Art which ia not nseful ; that is to aay, which doca not mini*Ur 
to the body when well under command of the mind, or which 
does not ainuae, eoothe, or elevate, the mind in a healthy tt.it©. 

*' What torn* Mfon tons of nmntttrnhfe rnhtnnh, prctrmling to he 
works of Art in tonic degree, weald thia maxim clear out of our 
Lot id on hotisra, if it were understood and acted upon I" (p. 31.) 

" Sim/i/ieity of lift, begetting simplicity of taate, that ia, a love 
for aweet and lofty thiuga, ia of all matters moat Decennary for 
the birth of the new and better Art we crave for: titnfjiritg 
trtrytrkfrt, in the palace aa well as in the cottage." (p. 3*2.) 

" Aa to the bricklayer, the muson, and the like — thee* would 
be arfi*fa, and doing not only necee*ary, but beautiful, and there- 
for hapny, work, if Art were anything like what it ahould In* I 
No ; it is not such labor aa this which we need to do ewny with, 
bnt tht toil trktrh makes tkt thousand and one things which Noooc/y 
traai*."(p. HX) 

" troublesome superfluities that are for ever In our way ; 

conventional comforts that aro no real comforts, and do I. tit 
make work for aervanta and doctors ; if you want a golden rule 
that will tit everybody, thin ia it : I (art nothing m your An>*«« 
that jfOM do not knotr to be w •*/*</, or bttiere to \*t kanti/nt." (p. ION ) 

One might easily multiply quotations from this delightful 
ho«>k. but the foregoing aro sufficient to show how strikingly Mr. 
Morris's conclusions— From the aide of trained Art — Inai out out 
o«rn : and we will only instance — without quotation — his direc- 
tiona for houec decoration and furnishing aa bearing out our 
own pleaa for tim/tticity of Lift: in fact, much of Mr. Morris's 
bonk mar lie taken as an illustration of what we have aaid in 
Chapter IX. aa regarda r hooting the lra*t trit. 

T>* one apparent point of marked divergence we hare already 
alluded (p 21 fl footnote »r//»m. ) : anil in com lit* ion we can only 
•ay to everyone whose heart ia act upon aocial betterment — A\ ad 
htm; nad % mark, learn, and /WKtim/v dnj**t, tc/fh n mo*t/r*m *>J 
cntienl mnre t rtrtamly, tltat (loldm Hook (15th Februaiy, I SUA). 

Still more recently we have had an op|w.rtuntty of trading Mr. 
Lc* it Ifev'e/frf in Am v-o'ff* L(/e % nm\ must tako the opportunity 
of cordially tcoommcuding a prni*ul of thia l**»k in coni|>aiiy 
with Mr. Morris*. It was uncommonly aatisfactory to us to tind 
Mr. Day insisting on what lias for some time been a |iet notion 
with us— the utter abaurdity, we mean, of giving up a room in 
erery house, however small, aa a M d rawing- room * for uae on 
state occaaione ! Thia is s silly pkveof ill-bred enohbishncta that, 
with Mr. Day, we wish, rather than expect, to toe disappear. 

APPENDIX II. 
recently we have come aero**, ia Wallace's MmMy Jrehi 
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pelago, a passage hearing so strongly on the subject-matter of 
this work, that wc must give oursclf the plcasuio of transcribing 
it. We need scarcely add that with nearly every word of the 
following adniirahlc remarks we are in the very heartiest Accord. 

'* What is this ideally perfect social stato towards which man 
ever has Wen and still is tending? .... In such a stato every 
man would havcasnflicicntly wrll-b.ilanced intellectual orgnnisa- 
tion to understand the moral law in all its details, and would re- 
quire no otiier motives but the free impulses of his owu nature 
to obey the law. 

'• Now it i« very remarkable that among people in a very low 
stav:e of civilisation we find some approach to such a perfect 
social state. J have lived with communities of savages, in South 
America and in the Kast f who have no laws or law-courts but 
tho public opinion of the village freely expressed. Knch man 
s rupulously 1-1 s|>ccts the rights of his fellow, and any infraction 
of those rights rarely or never take* place. In such a com- 
munity nil are nearly equal. There are none of those wide 
distinctions of education and ignorance, wealth and poverty, 
master ami servant, which are the product of our civilisation ; 
there is none of that widespread division of labor which, while it 
increases wealth, produces also conflicting interests : there is not 
that severe competition and struggle for existence or for wealth 
which tho dense population of civilised countries inevitably 
creates ; all incitements to great crimes are thus wanting, and 
petty ones arc repressed, partly by the influence of public 
opinion, but cliiclly by that natural sense of justice and of his 
neighbor's rights, which seem to be, to sum o degree, inherent in 
any nice of man. 

•' Now alt ho wc have progressed vastly lieynncl tho savage 
state in intellectual achievements, «;e have not advanced equally 

in mo rah It is not too much to say that the mass of our 

population have not at all advanced beyond tho savago code of 
morals, ami have in many case* sunk below it. A deficient 
morality a* th*' great- blot of modtrn ciril'*ation % and the grvoteH 
hindrance 1 , to tru? jnvjrcAs" (Malay Archijttlago, p. 595 -G : 7th 
edition, 1880). 

Again " wc should now clearly rccogniso tho fact that the 
wealth and knowledge and culture of the few do not constitute 
civilisation, and do not of themselves advance us towards the 
•perfect social state.' Our vast manufacturing system, our 
gigantic commerce, our crowded towns and cities, support and 
continually renew a mass of human misery and crime absolutely 
greater than Ims ever existed before They create and maintain 
in lifelong labor an ever increasing army, whose lot is the moro 
hard to bear by contrast with the pleasures, the comforts, And 
tho luxury, which they see everywhere around them, but which 
they can never hope to enjoy : and who in this respect are worse 
oil' than the savage in the midst of his trilie. 

"Thin is not a result to boast of or to Ik- satisfied with ; end, until 
there is a more general recognition of this failure of our civilisa- 
tion — reuniting mainly from our neglect to train and derefop tnort 
Ihoroly the. *ymj*athetic feeling* and moralfacnltttx of our uafnrt, 
and to allow tiiem a larger share of influence in our leu'islat'Oii, 
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mr commerce, and our whole social organisation —we shall never, 
M regards tlio whole community, atuin to any real or impor- 
tant superiority over the better class of savages 

TVe are the richest country in the world, and yet one* 
twentieth of our population are parish- paupers, and one- 
thirtieth kttomm criminals. .... We allow over a hundred 
thousand persons known to have no means of subsistence, 
but by crime, to remain at largo and to prey upon the com- 
nannity, end many thonsand children to grow up Itefore our 
•yes in ignorance ami vice to supply trained criminals for the 
neit generation. This, in a country which boasts of its rapid 
increase in wealth, of its enormous commerce and gigantic maim, 
fartnres, of its mechanical skill and scientific knowledge, of its 
hick civilisation and its pnre Christianity — 1 can but term asUte 
of social barlmrism. We also bonst of our love of justice, and 
that the law protects rich and poor alike ; yet we retain money-hues 
as a punishment, and make the very first steps to obtain justice 
a matter of expense—in both cases a barbarous injustice or 
denial of justice to the poor. Again onr laws render it possible 
that, by mere neglect of a legal form, and contrary to his own 
wish and intention, a msn*t property msy all go to s stranger — snd 
his children be left destitute. . . . We permit absolute possession 
of the soil of our country— • ith no legsl rights of existence on the 
noil to the vast majority who do not possess it. A great land- 
holder msy legally convert his whole property into a forest or a 
hunting ground, and expel every human being who has hitherto 
lived upon it In a thickly-populated country like Kngtand, where 
every acre has its owner or its occupier, this is a power of legally 
destroying his fcllow-creaturea ; and that such a power should 
exist, and be exercised by individuals. In however small a degree, 
Indicates that, as regards true social science, we are still in a state 
of barbarism" (i/«fay Arrhiprftpo ; 7th edition; p. 696*). 

APPENDIX III. 

Wi have recently had an opportunity of reading Mr. Ruskin's 
Xumrrm /Vrrrw, snd gladly tske the opportunity to quote the fol- 
lowing passage, which shows that, in some respects st any rate, Mr. 
Ruskin by his own road has arrived at precisely the same goal as po- 
Itsra) econoittiMs snd vsrious scientific sociologists have pildcd us to. 
Says Mr. Husk in : "The only final check upon it 1 must be 
rWi ' c ii / ptrifSmtiom of the unltomcl cAmrmHer. . . . Hut In this more 
than in anything. Dato's words ... are true, that neither drugs, 
nor charms, nor burnings, will touch a deep-lying political sore any 
snore than a deep bodily one ; but only right «W miter eh***** of 
es4M/tYw/M»a / and that they do but lose their lsbor who think that 
by any tricks of law tbev can get the better of those mischiefs of 
?, and see not that they hew at an hydra " * [6/7/93]. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Wi hart) already remarked upon the identity that wt have since 
dUonvcrod lietwren mnny of the mi gallons mado in thm c*?.iy, 
ami the propositions set forth by Mr. \V. Morris in hit /Io/km and 
Fran /or Art : we may, therefor, without further preface, take 
this opportunity of quoting two or three passages which nre very 
relevant to the discussions in thit last chapter and in Chapter* 
IX., X., and XI. Sayt Mr. Morris — " Nothing can lie a work of 
Art which it not useful ; that is to say, which does not milliliter 
to the body when well under command of the mind, or which 
does not amuse, soothe, or elevate, the mind in a healthy state. 

•' What ton* Hfon toMM of nnutttrahfc mMi**, pretending to Iw 
works of Art in some degree, would this maxim clear out of our 
London houses, if it were understood and acted upon 1" (p. 31.) 

'• Sim/ttiritj/ of life, begetting simplicity of taste, that is, a love 
for sweet and lofty thiugs, is of all matters most necessary for 
the birth of the new and better Art we crave for: finiftiritff 
trtrytrhert. in the palace as %» ell as in the cottage." (p. 3*2.) 

" As to the bricklayer, the inuson, and the like — tncs* would 
be m rii aft, and doing not only necessary, but beautiful, and there- 
for happy, work, if Art were anything like what it should l»e 1 
No ; it is not such labor as this which we need to do awny with, 
bni the toil trkirk maict (Ac thousand and one ihmgt which Nooot/y 
tM«i«."(p. ftt.1 

" trot i bloom© superfluities that are for ever In our way : 

Conventional comforts that are no real comforts, and do hut 
make work for servants and doc fort ; if you want a golden rule 
that will fit everybody, thin is it : Ifart nothing m yonr Am*«m 
thai yon do not knotr to be n*fut t or btlirrr to t*f Uanttftit. " ( p. I OH ) 

One might easily multiply quotations from this delightful 
bonk, but the foregoing are sufficient to show how strikingly Mr. 
Morris's conclutions— from the side of trained Art — Ix-ar out our 
own : and we will only instance — without quotation — hit direc- 
tions for house- decoration and furnishing as bearing nut our 
otn pleas for #*m/»/i>»7y of Lift: in fact, much of Mr. Morris's 
Imnk mar l«e taken at an illustration of what we have said in 
Chapter IX. as regards choo*inn: thr tra*t tril. 

T** one apparent point of marked divergence we have already 
alluded (p 21 fl footnote *»//»m.) : ami in conclusion we can only 
say to everyone whose heart is set upon social betterment — AW/ 
hit* : nm/, mark, tram, ami intrnrrtly n*irj**t , with n moth cum *>J 
crrf/ai/ mwev, rrr/n/a/jf, that Go/rlm llook (l."»th Februaiy, I MCI). 

8till more recently we have hail an opjx.rtunity of reading Mr. 
Lewie l*av*t Art in knry-tlnji /,{/>, and mutt take the opportunity 
of cordial I v recommending a pcrns.il of this bouk in company 
with Mr. ftorrit'. It was uncommonly satisfactory to us to find 
Mr. Day insisting on what has for some time been a |>et notion 
with us—the utter absurdity, we mean, of giving up a room in 
every house, however small, as a " drawing-room ' for use on 
state occasions ! This is a silly piece of ill-bred snobbishness that, 
with Mr. Day, we wish, rather than expect, to toe disappear. 

APPENDIX II. 
recently we have come aerate, in Wallace's Mataw Arrki- 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

50CIAL STATICS: New and revised edition, in- 
cluding " The Man vtrsus The Slate," a scries of essays on 
political tendencies heretofore published separately. I2ma 
420 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

C'»wt*nts.— Happiness a« an Immediate Aim.— Un guided Expediency.— The 
Moral Sense Doctrine.— Wh.11 is Morality ?— The F.vane«cencc (? Diminution] of Kril. 
--Greatest llappinr** most l»C snught inuircctly.— Dciivation of a First Principle.— 
Secondary I >cnv.»iion of a Kirst Principle.— Kirst Principle.— Application of the Fust 
Principle.— The Right of Property.— Socialism.— 'I he Kicht of Property in Idea*.— 
The Kightsnf Women. — The Kichts of Children.— Political Rights.— The Constitution 
of the State. — The Duty of the Sute. — The Limit of State-Duty.— The Regulation of 
Commerce. — Religious Kstablishnicnt*.- Po>>r«l.aw*. — National Education.— Govern- 
ment Colonisation.— Sanitary Supervision — ( urrency. Postal Arrangement*, etc — 
General Consideration*.— The New Toryism.— The Coming Slavery.— The Sins of 
Legislator*.— The Great Political Superstition. 

" Mr. Spencer has thoroughly studied the issues which are behind the social a»d 
political life of our own time, not exactly those issues which art* discussed in Parliament 
or in Cong res*, hot the principle* of all modern government, which are slowly chang- 
ing in response to the broad'-r industrial and general development «»f human experience. 
One will obtain no suggestions out of this book for guiding a political party or carrying 
a point in economics, but he will And the principles of sociology, as they pertain to the 
whole of life, better stated in these pace* than he ran find them expressed anywhete 
else. It is in this sense that this work is iui|tortnnt ami fresh and vitalising It goes 
constantly to the foundation of things.'*— Boston litmM. 

CDC/CATION : Intellectual) Aforal, and Physic ai 

*—* i2mo. Paper, 50 cc.its ; clolh, Si. 25. 

Contsnts: What Knowledge is of mo*t Worth? — Intellectual Education.— Moral 
Education.-— Physical Education. 
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HE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. The fifth volume 

in the International Scientific Scries. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

CiWTKNT*: Our Need of it.— Is there a Social Science? -Nature of the Social 
Science — Difficulties of the Social Science.— Objective Difficulties.— Subjective Diffi- 
culties, Intellectual —Subjective Difficulties. F.motional.— The Kducaiional Mi<*.— The 
Pins of Patriotism — 1 he Class Bias.— The Political P.ias.— The Theological as.— 
Discipline— Preparation in Biology.— Preparation in Psychology.— Conclusion. 

^pHE INADEQUACY OF u NATURAL SELEC- 

+ TlOtV" i2mo. Paper, 30 cents. 

This essay, in which Prof. Weismann's theories are criticised, is reprinted 
from the Contemporary Revien\ and comprises a forcible presentation of 
Mr. Spencer's views upon the general subject indicated in the title. 
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onr c o mmer ce , and ear whole social organisation— we shall never, 
a* regards the whole community, attain to any real or impor- 
tant superiority over the better claea of savages 

We are the richeet country in the world, and yet one* 
twentieth el our population are parish. pauper*, and one- 
thirtieth h*o*m criminal*, .... We allow over a hundred 
thousand persons known to have no means of subsistence, 
but by crime, to remain at largu and to prey upon the com* 
annuity, and many thousand children to grow up l*efore our 
•yea in ignorance and vice to supply trained criminal* for the 
next generation. This, in a country which boasts of its rapid 
increase in wealth, of its enormous commerce and gigantic manu- 
factures, of its mechanical skill and scientific knowledge, of its 
high civilisation and it* pure Christianity — I can but term a sUte 
el social barliarism. We also boast of our love of justice, and 
thai the law protects rich and poor alike ; yet we retain money •tines 
as a punishment, and make the very first steps to obtain justice 
a matter of expense— in both cases a barbarous injustice or 
denial of justice to the poor. Again our laws render it possible 
that, by mere neglect of a legal form, and contrary to his own 
wish and Intention, a msn*s property may all go to a stranger — and 
hi* children be left destitute. . . . We permit absolute possession 
of the soil of our country— -with no legal rights of existence on the 
soil to the vast majority who do not possess it. A great land- 
holder msy legally convert his whole property Into a forest or s 
hunting ground, sod expel every human being wbo has hitherto 
lived upon it. In a thickly-populated country like Kngland, where 
every acre has Its owner or Its occupier, this is a power of legally 
destroying his fellow-creature* ; and that such a power should 
exist, and be exercised by Individuals, In however small a degree, 
Indicates that, as regards true social science, we are still in a state 
of barbarism * (Ifofoy Arrkiprlttrro : 7th edition ; p. 690-e). 

APPENDIX HI. 

Wi hare recently had an opportunity of reading Mr. Ruikin's 
Xumrrm /Vrrrts, snd gladly take the opportunity to quote the fol- 
lowing passage, which shows that, In some respects at any rate, Mr. 
Ruskin by bis own road has arrived at precisely the name ptal as po- 
ntfcel economists and various scientific sociologists have guided us to. 
8ay* Mr. Husk in : "The only final check upon it 1 must bo 
r WiV w / purification of tkt nntiommt character, . . . Hut in this more 
than In anything. Plato's words . . . sre true, that neither drugs, 
nor charms, nor burnings, will touch a deep-lying political sore any 
more than a deep bodily one ; but only right awn* utter rk***tt of 
csws/i/nf*** / and that they do but lose their Isbor who think thsl 
by any tricks of law tbev can get the better of those mischiefs of 
p, and see not that they hew at an hydra " * [6/7/93]. 
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INVOLUTION OF MAN AND CHRISTIAN- 
J^ ITY. New edition. By ihe Rev. Howard MacQueary. 
With a new Preface, in which the Author answers his Critics, 
and with some important Additions. 1 2 mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

*' This is a revbed and enlarged edition of a hook published last year. The author 
reviews criticisms upon the first edition, denies that he rejects the doctrine of the in* 
carnation, admits his doubts ol the physical resurrection of Christ, and his belief ia 
evolution. The volume is to he marked as one of the most profound expressions of the 
modern movement toward broader theological positwUft."— /frwr/vw limes, 

" He does not write with the animus of the destructive school: he intends lobe, 
and honestly believes he is. doing a work of construction, or at least of reconstruction. 
... He writes with manifest earnestness and conviction, and in a style which is always 
dear and energetic"— L'knrckmmn, 

TTI STORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
** RELIGION AND SCIENCE. By Dr. John William 

Drapkr. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75* 

• '* The key-note to this volume is found in the antagonism between the progressive 
tendencies of the human mind and the pretensions of ecclesiastical authority, as de- 
veloped in the history of modern science. No previous writer has treated the subject 
from this point of view, and the present monograph will be found to possets no less 
originality of conception than vigor of reasoning and wealth of erudition."— AVss* Wrk 
Tribune, 

CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT 

IX REFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
By Rev. Canon Adam Storey Farrar, D. 1)., F. R. S., etc 
1 2 mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

• 

" A conflict miirht naturally be anticipated between the reasoning faculties of man 
and a religion which claim* the right, on superhuman authority, to impose limits on 
the hVM or manner of their exercise. It is the chief of the movements i»f free thought 
which it is my purpose to describe, in their historic succession, and their connection 
with intellectual causes. We must ascertain the facts, discover the causes, and lead 
the moral."— The Author. 

CREATION OR EVOLUTION! A Philosophical 
Inquiry, By Georcf. Ticknor Curtis. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

" A treatise on the great question of Creation or Evolution by *»ne who is neiiler a 
naturalist nor thcologbn, and who does not profess to bring to the discussion a special 
equipment in cither of the sciences which the controversy arrays against each oiler, 
may seem strange at first sicht : but Mr. Curtis will satisfy the reader, before many paces 
have been turned, that he has a substantial contribution to make to the debate, and that 
his honk is one to be treated with respect. a His part is to apply to the reasonings of the 
men of science the rigid scrutiny with which the lawyer is accustomed to test the value 
and pertinency of testimony, and the legitimacy of inferences from established facts." 
— Sew York Tribune. 

"Mr. Cttrtis's book is honorably distinguished from a sadly too great proportion of 
treatises which profess to discuss the relation of scientific theories to religion, by its 
author's thorough acquaintance with his subject, his scrupulous fairness, and remark* 
able freedom from passion."— London Litem ry H'crU. 
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rOC/AUSAf NEW AND OLD. By Prolcssor 
*J William Graham. i2mo. Cloth, ti.75. 

••fYef. Graham's book may be confidently recommended 10 all who arr tntere«ted 
Ibj tlw atody of aocmhsm, and not to Htt<>aicated with its promise* of a new heaven a-«l 
A aesr carta aa to be impatient of temperate and re*«oucd cntici*m. M — L+nJ™ tim.$ 

m A l to ge th er Mr. Graham ka« given us a useful discussion, and one that deserves 10 
W fcml by an who are inlerrMed in the subject."— AVnrr. 



•*F»of. Graham presents an outline of the successive «c hemes of three writer* who 
thirty muuenerd the development of anoaltsm, and dwells at length u\*m the 
of M«ma«e«u, that of St. .Simon, and on that of Karl Mara, the founder of t c 
aitw snctahsm, ' which ha* gained favor with the working classes in all civilited torn*. 
.* whack agrees with Kou*«cau*s plan in bring denvcratie. and with *>i Simon » m 
at collective ownership. ... The pr»»lc**or r* an independent thmkrr. »i».*« 
to he clear haft resulted m the statement of defi« iie emu lusinn*. 1 he b*k 
ia a tesaswhaciy fair digest of the subject under omsMlerat**."— l % kiLnUlfkitt Ledger. 



r\ VNAAf/C SOCIO LOG Y ; or, Allied Social Science, 

dL^ 0j A«W mfm Statical Sotiokzy and the irss Comfl,x ScittHa. 
By Lutf.r F. Ward, A. M. In a vols. i2mo. Cloth, $5.01. 

M A bank that will amply repay permal. . . . Krcogniiing the danger in nhih 
aacii Ingy ss. of fading into the cla*« of dead sciences or poiit*- amn«cment«, Mr W'*t4 
ban uu»tcrtak>-a to ' nomt out a method by which the breath uf life can be breathed into 
fca at**** ' "-K«krtUr /Vf/ Exfitrtt 



** Mr Ward baa evidently put great labor and thought in*o ht« two volume*, and 
baa produced a work of mteresi and importance He doe* not limit hn cfl&tt to a c>«n. 
to the acicuce of sociology. . . . Me believe* that utcintngy ha« a'rc.*dy 



fc ac h ed the pomt at which it can be and ought t<» be applied, treated at an art, ami he 
■r«ea that 'the State ' or Government now had a new, legitimate, and peculiar held for 
the car m in e of intcthgeuce to promote the welf-uc of men."— Sew I 'erk 1 imt*. 

** A fundamental dncuminu of many of the no*! important o^ic*t»ons of sciciwe a*d 
ad*ilm>>phy m their bearing* upon «ocial economy and human affair* in general. It 
daw* nut treat directly t»»c*e current question* in any department, «nd yet it fura»*l»cs 
•be bams m science and in logic for the correct solutMm of nearly all of them. I» is 
-*■--' eireedMigly **pi«artune. a* there ha« ne«er been a period in which greater ac- 



tivity et rated in the direction of tHoroughly working out ami scientiovally settling the 
aawjbicm* of social, national, ami individual life."— II 'mikimft** $i»r. 



PREELAND: A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Tiiko- 

A. DOft llr.KT7.KA. I2mO. Cloth, $I.O(X 

M A treatise an social economic* mmwvIih on the nlaa of IVtlamy'e 'tanking 
Tfmtknatd ' Dr. Hcrtika ha« actually (minded a socialist colony in Afma, up»«u ihe 
haw* mid down m thm honk, ami ' r recUnd ' i« the imaginary hr««ocy nf the fnt«re of 
the c*4my. It will dotihtleaa tc the canto of much comment and dncuuma."— A*a 
Fvmmittm F.rtnimg §V$t. 

"A po l i t ic o aconomic romance in which r« rUborated a com pre hen%ivr and pl«ilo. 
"aic scheme of *oc*al reorgam ration It* author ri a Viennese ec*Hv«mi«i of emi 

re. . . . Dr. Hertr ka'« eonc-ptftu of an ideal *ocial *tate, ha ' Antkipatian * ia writ 

tb careful and sympathetic reading.**— /V/r*»#<f 7 WA*«c. 

M In the end F reel and reache* a state of universal prosperity and contentment n«*w 

' of. Dr. Hcrtrka a*«ure« the render that he he* drawn no t t»|»iv t.ut « prac> 

amity, «uch m% a *ufncient number of vigorous nv-n can e«tnW»*h in >hU*i 

of list world aa well aa m the htghUoda of AJrica.'— Cim-lnmrnti Itmn 
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MEMOIRS OF PROF. E. L. YOU MANS. 
TOD WARD LIVINGSTON YOUMANS, Inter- 

-^— * prcter of Science for the People. A Sketch of his Life, with 
Selections from his Published Writings, and Extracts from his 
Correspondence with Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, and others. 
By John Fiskk. With Two Portraits, i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

''Whether as a memorial 01 a noteworthy man, or as a record at a mm important 

Ehasc of intellectual life in our own lime, the volume is entirely admirable, ami must 
e given a high place in the houoraWc list of recent biography.**— >tkil*Jti}ki* 

" If t« life was at once inspiring and interesting. His career cave to manhood in 
America an ornament as well as a potent example. While he lived, he helped to 
enrich thousands of lives. Now that he is gone, Prof, riske's beautiful Wgrnphy 
not only shows us how noble the man himself was, but how great. was the public 
loss, and how precious must remain the possession of such a memory."— Acs* )>r£ 
limes. 



•f 



It was eminently proper that the biography of Mr. Youmans should be written, 
and certainly there could not have ltccn chosen a fitter man than Mr. Ktske to write 
it An acquaintance dating back thirty years is itself a qualification, and when to this 
arc added Mr. Fiskc's ability and the lucid method which charactcrites his work, the 
dements for a satisfactory memoir arc all present."— rkiUJelfkt* Bml.tiin, 

"To enumerate Youmans's achievements in the dissemination and interpretation 
of scientific tmth is to sum up the record of an epoch from the view-point of the 

S~~*adii.d enlightenment of the American people. When Mr. riske reminds us that 
e discovery and propagation of truth are functions seldom united in one person, and 
that science, like religion, must haw its apostles, he speaks a» one ha\ing experience 
and authority : and no one will dispute his competence to define and applaud the 
services which his friend rendered in the capacity of a breaker of the bread of science 
to the multitude."— A>rc» York Sun. 

"The selection of Prof. Fohn Fiske as the biographer of the late Pr«»f. Y<uimans 
was the l*c%t thing that e«»ufd he m.ulc. Prof. Youmans has done n ore for the dis- 
semination of scientific information, and the cultivation of a taste for such knowledge, 
than any other American of his day."— ClevelttHti 1'Uin Dtttltr. 

" We shall not be misunderstood as agreeing with all the views recorded here by 
Prof. Youmans, from whom we were often com pel let I to differ while he lived, when we 
say that we have read the book with great interest, and arc thankful that one who 
truly and unselfishly labored in the cause of popular science has so worthy a memo* 
rial. — AVn- )"«"* Ofitenvr. 

" He had the broad democratic spirit, and the absolute unselfishness which it 
reveals at every moment and in every net of his life: and Mr. riske has written a biog- 
raphy which is tender and true, ami rich and strong. To it arc appended some of his 
writings which have a fitting place here, and fully illustrate his mental gifts and con- 
victions."— lies torn fffra.'i/. 

" Kdward Livingston Youmans was a remarkable character, and the world could 
ill afford to lack a history of his life. Fortunately, the Iksi biographer possible has 
undertaken to write that history, and all thoughtful readers may rejoice thereat ; for 
John Ki*kc ram? to this task well fitted in every way by his intimate personal acquaint* 
ance with Mr. Youmans, extending through many years."— CMicttge JmUr.Oftmm. 

" Prof. John Fidcc has performed a labor of love for the friend whose name is its 
title, and one of whose closest intimates he was. The volume is a good example of 
friendly but not un wholesomely laudatory biography.''— Beit** Ce*{rtgmti*nAlist. 
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HE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, atut its 

Berinp uf«n ike Antiquity ef Mam, By G. FRKUt Ric k 
Wright, D. D., LL. D., F.G.S.A., Professor in Olwrlin 
Theological Seminary; Assistant on (he United Stale* Geo- 
logical Survey. With an appendix on "The Probable Cause 
of Glacial ton,** by Warren Uniam, F. G. S. A, Assistant on 
the Geological Surveys of New Hampshire, Minnesota, and 
the United States. New and enlarged edition. With 150 Map* 
And Illustrations. 8vo, 62s pages, and Index. Cloth, $5 00. 

•"Not a newel in al the hat of thi* year'* publication* ha* in ii any pa^e* of mme 

snug interest iKm can be found in tint bonk by fmfcvuir Wright. I here 1* immK. 

pedantic in tbc narrative, and ibe most senou* theme* and startling di<««vcrKS a»e 

Hani id villi *ucb charming nnturalne** and simplicity that boy* ami guK a* wrU a* 
Rneir seniors, will W attracted to the •lory, and find it difficult to by it aside "-*\ru# 
|'#r*> J*mrm*i #/ C*mmt*rt. 

n Om of the most absorbing and interesting of.atl th< recent banes in the depart- 
■aant of popular science. "*— t knu/y HermtJ. 

M Tmm«h bia subject is a very deep one, bi* style i* »o very unanVctrd »nd per. 
apaCMnan ibat even tke onscientinc reader can |«erusc it wiih intelligence and pmhi. In 
fvsmmg ancb a book wc arc led aln»o«i to wonder that to much that t* scscniinc can be 
teal in language to comparatrvrly simple."— Arm I >r# CrWrsvr. 

"Tne antbor ba* *een with ht« own eye* the mrnl important phenomena of tl.e Ice 
act no tbia continent from Maine to Alaska In the work it«elf, elementary des« tiptxw 
ii eaaabaned nitb a broad, scientific, and philosophic method, without aband»>n»nt *w 
a msunewt the purely scientific character. Profe**or Wright ha* contrived m c»»e t»-e 
a pbiaa*npbical direction wh«h lend* interest an«l in«pirat»on m it, and which in 



•fee rbaptcn on Man and the Glacial Period rite* to s o me t hing like diamalic in*rr>**ty 
— rA# /awVi 



W r / WnaV»/. 

i the great advance, that baa been made in late year* in the arenrao »«d 

pmce*«e* nf pbotoKrarmic re prod n et ion t* due a further ••c*al advantage 

gbt*« work p«-« * *e**e* over hia ptedece*aor*'. He ha* ?)•*«• hern able m 

of tbc natural phe n o m e n a to which be retVr* by view* taken in the n>l«\ 

of wh*ch have been generously loaned by the I'mted &at»-« lir<4ot:ir*l S«r*ev, 

mm unpublished ruarerial ; and he ba« admirably sstpi d emented them by 

aval aWraam."--7aV A'«7*>«. 




Jl/fAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. Hy G. 

1V1 Frkdrrick Wright. D. 1).. I.L. !>.. author of "The ke 
Age in North America," " l>ogic of Christian Krulenccs, ' etc. 
International Scientific Series. With numerous Illustrations. 

llmo. Cloth, $i 7S- 

■ It may be d e athbed in a word a* the beat nummary of *ornnnc crmcluMon* eno- 
aiatg the question of man's antiquity as aftcctej by bts known rrUtmn* to ge<*Df **J 
* "— /*a*s*V//4M /Wo. 

Tbn enHiev chapter* denenhina glacial action, and the traces of h in No»th Amev. 



enHiev chapter* eamrnhina glacial action, and the traces of h in No»th Amev. 

ialy the eWuuiug of its Umit*. such as the Srmwnal m»r.un* of the g»e-t 

I itamf -are, of great interest and rahat. The map* and diagram* are « r a*» h 

in oaamimf Use nak m graap the vast eaatwt of the movement. -i^-^« 
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EALTH AND PROGRESS. A Critical Exam- 
ination of the Lal>or Problem. The Natural Basis for Indus- 
trial Reform, or How to Increase Wages without Reducing 
Profits or Lowering Rents : the Economic Philosophy of the 
Eight-Hour Movement. By George Gunton. i2mo. Piper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" The reader will find a statement of the labor problem as founded upoo the eternal 
principles that underlie and the laws which govern human progress, not only throu» h 
the wages system, where eight hours are practicable and feasible, bm the laws which 
govern social evolution in all its stages, from savagery to the highest phases of ci\ih*a> 
lion. '—Christian at U'*r*. 

SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF WILLIAM 

^-^ McKINLE, V. From his Election to Congress to the Present 
Time. Compiled by Joskpii P. Smith. With Portraits en 
Steel of the Author and Others. 8vo, 650 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

These selections, sixty-five in number, embrace a wide ranee of topics of ahtorliing 
public inlet est, and include twenty-five speeches devoted to the tarilT question in all ii« 
aspects, and others on silver, Federal elections, pensions, and the public debt, Civil- 
servicc reform, the Treasury surplus and the purchase of bonds, the direct tax bill, 
etc. *1 he orator whose views are thus presented is the best authority of his party on 
most of the matters considered. An cla borate analytical Index gives the volume aa 
encyclopedic character, which will be especially appreciated at the present time by the 
student of whatever political faith. 
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ATURAL RESOURCES OF THE UNITED 

STATES. By Jacob Harris Patton, A. M., Ph. 1), au- 
thor of" Four Hundred Years of American History." etc. Re- 
vised, with Additions. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 

" Covers everything, from the rarest minerals to seedless oranges. ... A most 
comprehensive volume ' —Philade./hi4i Press. 

" A valuable summary of our native wealth. It treats not only of the precious 
metals, coal, iron, and petroleum, but of natural pas, huilding Monet, fire clay, kaolin, 
abrasive materials, mineral »princ*. salt deposits. Brns»e% orchard fruits, deposit* o( 
gypsum, marl and phosphate, wild game, and fur-bearing animals, 'ilicre arc chapters 
on urination, health resort*, resources in water power and in lands. 'I he section on 
our fisheries is deeply interesting, and contributes fiesh sce.»esto the general panorama 
of our national prosperity. ... No reader of this work can consistently despair of the 
future of the great republic"— Philadelphia Ledger. 

C TUDIES IN MODERN SOCIALISM AND LA- 
*~* BOR PROBLEMS. By T. Edwin Brown, D. D. i2mo. 

Cloth, $1.25. 

•'This volume by Dr. Brown is one of the best books on the subject. It should bt 
studied by all, in order that any discussion of it, whether in the pulpit or in private 
venation, should be intelligent.**— Cincinnati Christian Advocate. 
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'THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, ami Us 

•» Brmrimfs ufvn tkt Antiquity cf Mam. By G. FRfcht me k 
Wright, D. D., LL. D., F. G. S.A., Professor in OUcrlm 
Theological Seminary; Assistant on the United State* Geo- 
logical Survey. With an appendix on "The Probable Cau«e 
of Glacial ion,** by Warren Uniam, F. G. S.A., Assistant on 
the Geological Surrey* of New Hampshire, Minnesota, and 
the United States. New and enlarged edition. With 150 Maps 
and Illustrations, 8vo, 625 pages, and Index. Cloth, $5.00. 

•"Not a nov e l in al the lial af tki« year** publication* ha* m it any page* of mort 
AfiRaag in te r est than can be found in this bonk by IWe*»or Wright. I l*re •« noih- 
■Bg pedantic in lac narrative, and ibe mo*t sctum* theme* ami startling d«<««vcrK* »»e 
tremmi with sucb charming naturalneu an«J aimntiriry that boy* ami gul*. •• wrll as 
gfersr a i ni ma , will be uttf acted lo the story, and Mid it dtrocult to by it aside ."- Arw 
)>rw J+mrm*i 0/ C*mm**xt. 

" One of the most abeorbsng and interesting of.ail the recent issue* in the depart. 
aMBt mi popular science."-— i knu/y ttermtJ. 

"Tkoucb hie subject is a very deep one, hit style is so very unaffected »nd per- 
CfacncaM that oven the tutscientiuc reader can |»cru*c M wtih intelligence and prohi. la 
reodnvg such a book arc arc led almoM to wonder that to nrnch thai ta scicntinc can be 
mat aamngnage ao comparatively *»mple."— Arm I >r* 0*unnr. 

"The aotbor has aeen wtih hit own eye* the nv>*t important phenomena t4 the Ire 
age — tbia c ontin en t from Maine 10 Alaska. In the work it«rlf. elemmtiry dcscMpt«ou 
SS eam b med mki brood. •ricntiAc, and philosophic method without afanriontng *» 
a moment the purely arieutdk character. Pro#e%*©r Wright ha* contrived to g»»e tl«e 
whale a p baoaop b i ca l direction which lend* interest ami m* pi ration in it. ami « hich in 
the c ha p te r* on Mao and the Glacial Period rises to something like dtamatic intensity." 
— Tkt i m de U mdtmt. 



**. . . Ta the great advance that baa been made in late year* in the aerurscY *«d 
tamapneaa of w i wh i of photographic re prod net mo h tluc a further «ic**l a«!%»Mtace 
•hot Dr. Wrtght't work pnwc ww over hia ptede 



predecessor*'. He ha* tlu«* hern aMe m 
nrmm mem of the natural phenomena to which he rrfrr« bv view* taVen in the field. 
j of wh«ch have been generously loaned by the I'mied &atr* Crolov-iral Snr*ev, 

km nam* «•** from *mpuhtt*hcd material ; and he baa admirably swot •tcmea led them by 

gamsajmat aaapa mm daigra— —/»/ A«/m«. 
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^AT ^A^Z> r/T^ GLACIAL PERIOD. Hy G. 

Fredrrick Wright. D. IX. LL. I)., author of "The Ice 
Age in North America," M l^ogic of Christian Kvtdcnccs." etc. 
Internatiotial Scientific Series. With numerous Illustrations. 
Itmo. Cloth, $1.7$. 

It mny be d e acribed in a word a« the beat summary «f •orntJic coojcluMor)« con* 
if the queation of man's aatmuiry aa aHectaJ by hn known retamftna to geological 
W**2a*V//«M rrtn 

c hapten omxrihuig g*-acial action, and the traces of it m No? th Amer. 

y the danmng of it* bmiu. such aa the trrminal ht^im of the gre.-*t 

are of great interest and valve. The map« and diagram* are of aw h 
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EVOLUTION SERIES. NOS. I TO 17. 

Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn F.tkicml Association. 

VOLUTION IN SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 

AND ART, With 3 Portraits. Large iama Cloth, $2.00. 

CONTENTS. 

Form and Color in Xature. By Wiu 

LI AM POTTS. 

O/tks as related to Evolution. By L. A. 

W. Alleman, M.I). 
Evolution o/A rt By JoiiK A. Taylor, 
Evolution of A rchitecture. By Rev. 

J|ohn w. Ciiadwick. 
uti.m ofScut/ture. By Pro£ Thomas 
Davidson. 
Evolution cf Painting. By FORREST P. 
Rl'KDSLL. 

Evolution of Music. By Z. Sidney 

Sampson. 
Life a* n Fine AH. By Lkwis C. 

Janes, M. r>. 
The Doctrine of Evolution : its Seofieand 

Influence. By Prof. John Fiske. 



Alfred Russ'l Wallace. By Edward D. 

Cope. Ph.D. 
Ernst Haeckel. By Thaddei'S B. 

Wakp.man. 
The Scientific Method. By Fmancis E. 

Ahrott, Ph. D. 
Herbert S Oner's Synthetic Philosophy, 

By Benjamin F. Unorrwooo. 
Evolution of Chemistry. By RoRERT C. 

K-cci.es, M. I>. 
Evolnticn of Electric ami Maguctk 

Physics. By Arthur E. Ken> 

nri.lv. 
Evolution of Botany. By Fred J. 

Wui.unc, Ph. G. 
Zof.'ocy os related t* Evolution. By 

Kcv. John C Kimball. 



" The addresses include snme of the most important presentations and epitome* pub- 
lished in America. They are all upon important subjects, are prepared with great cart, 
and are delivered for the must part by highly eminent authorities." — PuNk O/iuion. 

EVOLUTION SERIES, NOS. 18 TO 34. 

A/fsl'V <4iVD THE STATE. Studies in Applied' 

**•* Sociology. With Index. Large 121110. Cloth, $200. 

CONTENTS. 



The Duty of a Publk Sfiin't. By K. 

Bknjamin ANnHKw*, I). D..I.L. P. 
The Study of Affiled Sociology. By 

Rodkrt G. Kcri.Fs, M. D. 
Represent.! five Government. By Edwin 

D. Mkad. 
Suffrage and the Ballot. By Dakibl S. 

Rkmskv. 
The Laud Problem. By Prof. Otis T. 

Mason. 
The Fn*blem of City Government. By 

Dr. Lkwis G. Janes. 
Taxation and Revenue : The Free* 

Trade I'iew. By Thomas G. 

Shearman. 
Taxation and Revenue : The Protec- 
tionist I'iew. By Prof. George 

GUNTON. 



The Monetary Problem. By William 

Pott.. 
The Immigration Problem. By Z. Sid- 

nkv Sampson. 
Evolution of the A fric- American. By 

Kcr. Sami-f.l J. Barrows. 
The Race Problem in the South. By 

Prof. Josfpii I,e 1'onte, 
Education and Citizenship. By Rev. 

John W. Cmadmick 
The Democrat* Party. By Edward M. 

SllErARD. 

The Republican Party. By I loo. Ros- 

wf.i.l G. Horr. 
The Independent in Politks. By John 

A. Tayior. 
Moral Questions in Politks. By Rev. 

John C. Kimball 



mm "These studies in applied sociology are exceptionally interesting in their field. "— 
Cincinnati Times-Star. s 

"Will command the attention of the progressive student of politics."— Piftshurg 
Chronkte. Telegraph. 

Separate Lectures from either volume, to ants each. 
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NEW EDITION OF PROF. HUXLEY'S ESSAYS. 

COLLECTED ESSA VS. By Thomas H. Huxley. 
New complete edition, with revisioni, the Essays being grouped 
according to general mbject. In nine volume*, a new Intro, 
accompanying each volume. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.25 per 



Vol. I.— METHOD AND RESULTS. 

Vol. ' II.-DARWINIANA. 

Vou IIL-SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

Vou 1V.-SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 

Vou V.-SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 

Vou VI.-HUME. 

Vou VII.— MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 

VOU VUI.-DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL. 

Vou IX -EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 

" Mr. Hoaley baa c i> *«t< * eaet variety of topic* during the la*t quarter ef a 
mm wry. It greet ewe •« agreeable tnrpme Irt Wok over thr tabic* of content* and 
natcaVr imm en te territoey which Ke hat eaplored. To rrad the*e hook* carefully 
ami attmmoaly ia la b r ceme thorooghly acquainted with the aaoat advanced t h ou g ht 
•a a mega aambrr of toptct "-Arw *>»# /#>*«*** 



' Tha aerie* an! be a w e lc o me , owe. There are few writing* on tKe more abttnite 
fctema of *ctence better adapted to readme: by the geacral i>uI4k, and ia th<* f*«m 
_■ book* wdl be well ia ike reacb of (be iave*t»catnr. . . . The re* mm** mir the la*t 
•apected to be a*adc by the author, aad hit introduction* arc none of earin-r ilate 
tkna a frw month* ago (tlajl* to ibey avijr be considered hit final and moat amKoma* 

M It waa inte rt able that bia etaaya *hoold be caled for in a completed fcirm, and thee 
arm* be a aanrre of dcbgbt and profit %** all who read them. He ha* alway* commanded 
a banring. and a* a m ai l er of the literary *tyte in writing *cirntinc e*»ay* be 1* wueto* 
of a place aatong the great Kngluh emayntt of the day. I'm* edit** of hi* r**a)« 
aval be widely read, and gieea bm acicntinc work a permanent derm/'— £***•• Htmhi. 



briniancy ia an conetaat at that of Prof. Hnttey wal alwayt 
readert; and the utterance* which are here collected are not the lea«t 10 weight 



beauty of thnet with which the aather baa long delighted the readme 

'The r toattted am« g «ment of the ettayt which their reitena permit* bringt into 
r rebel Mr Hut ley's masterly power* of eapoWtwn Sweeping the *«l*)ea^naiter 
dear of all lagamtilne*, he let* the light of c o mmon day fall upon ft. He thow* that 
Ike place of kyantkett* m tcience, at the *taning pmnt of eertncatioo of the phenomena 
ta be otplawed, it bnt an eatewuoo of the a**umut»on* which underlie actio** m crery 
dare anW»; and that aba method of *rientoV mveatigatiun it only the 

•nana nW nnamaaw a^amoaa nf «-*- *•- » — ^— r'amnarar 

■^■■v w^ vwaaavv naawi wt ■■^b. ^™a^e^^ppw v^r^^*vOT* 
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JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. A Ro* 

nance of the Future. By John Jacob Astor. With 9 fall- 
page Illustrations by Dan Beard l2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

"An interesting and cleverly devised book. . . . No lack of imagination. • • • 
Shows a skillful and wide acquaintance with scientific facta.*'— AVw ) 'ork ilermlJ. 

" The author speculates cleverly and daringly on the scientific advance of the earth, 
and he revels in the physical luxuriance of Jupiter; hut he also leta his imagination 
travel through spiritual realms, and evidently delights in mystic speculation quite as 
much as in scientific investigation. If he is a follower of Jules Verne, he has not forgot- 
ten also to study the philusoplicrs."— AVw Yotk Tribune. 

" A beautiful example of typographical art and the bookmaker's skill. ... To 
appreciate the story one must read it."— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

"The date of the events nanated in this book is supposed to be sooo a. d. The 
inhabitants of North America have increased mightily in numbers and power and 
knowledge. It is an age of marvelous scientific attainments. Flying machines rurve 
long been in common use, and finally a new power is discovered called * apergy,* 
the reverse of gravitation, by which people are able to fly off into space in any direc- 
tion, and at what speed they please."— AVtr York Sun. 

"The scientific romance by John Jacob A*tor is more than likely to secure a dis- 
tinct popular success, and achieve widesptead vogue both as an amusing and interest- 
esting story, and a thoughtful endeavor to prophesy some of the triumphs which science 
is destined to win by the year 2000. The bcok has been written with a purpose, and 
that a higher one than the mere spinning of a highly imaginative yarn. Mr. Astor has 
been engaged upon the book for over two years, and has brought to bear upon it a 
great deal of hard work in the way of scientific research, of which he has been very fond 
ever since he entered Harvard. It is admirably illustrated by Dan Beard."— Afail a net 
Express. 

" Mr. Astor has himself almost all the qualities imaginable for making the science of 
astronomy popular. He knows the learned maps of the astrologers. He knows the 
work of Copernicus. He has made calculations and observations. He is enthusiastic, 
and the spectacular does not frighten hkn."— AVtv York Timet* 

"The work will remind the reader very much of Jules Verne in its general plan of 
using scientific facts and speculation as a skeleton on which to hang the romantic 
adventures of the central figures, who have all the daring ingenuity and luck of Mr. 
Verne's heroes. Mr. Astor uses history to point out what in his opinion science may 
be expected to accomplish. It is a romance with a purpose."— Ckicmgo tnter*Ocemn. 

" The romance contains many new and striking developments of the possibilities 
of science hereafter to be explored, but the volume is intensely interesting, both as a 
product of imagination and an illustration of the ingenious and original application ol 
science."— Rc< hater Herald. 
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AROUND AND ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA: 

*1> Twmty Mmtkt #/ Quest mnd Qmery. by FRANK Vincf.nt, 
author of M The Land of the White Elephant," etc With 
Maps I'lant, and 54 full-page I lluvt rations. 8*0, xxit + 473 
pages. Ornamental cloth, $5.00. 

M South America, wick its civilif ation, its r eso u rces, awl it* charms, it being con- 
stantly introduced 10 u*, a.id as constantly lurpmet «*.... The Parisian who ihiKlu 
U* all barbarians h probably aot denser in his prejudices than omM of nt arc about our 
Southern continent- Wt arc content not lo know, thete teeming to he no reason why 
we should. Fashion has aot yet directed her Mep* there, and there ha« been nothing 
I* atir m out of our lethargy. . . . Mr. Vincent observes very carefully, it always 
goneV humored, and gives us the best of what he ten. . . . The reader of hi* hook ndl 
gam a clear idea of a marvelous country. Map* and illustrations add greatly lo the 
oa'ue of thit work.**— Arty Yo*k Comtmtrtutl Adttrfiftr. 

" The author'* style tt itausH.illy simple and straightforward, the printing is remark* 
ahly accurate, and the forty -odd illustrations arc refreshingly otigmol (or the saoat 
part." -Tk€ Smtitm. 

M Mr. Vincent hat tucceoded in giving a saoat interesting and \ahiable narrative. 
Hit acconnt it made doubly valttattlc by the exceptionally good iRuMratmnt, mo«t ot 
tkesa photographic remoductioo* The pimtmg of both teat and |4aiet is beyond 
cr«ia^'*W'*£*Wty4M f*Mc Ud&r. 

/N AND OUT OF CENTRAL AMERICA ; and 
0tkrr Skttfhtt *W Studies #/ Tmtri. \\y Frank VlNCKNT. 
With Maps and II lust rations, iimo. Cloth, $2 00. 

M Few Kving travelers have had a bterary tucccss equal to Mr. Vincent's.**— 
Narftr>i It etkly. 

M Mr. Vincent has now seen all the most interesting parts of the world, hating 
tr a veled, daring a total period of eleven years two hunzted and »i*ty five thousand 
■ulrv His pergonal knowledge of man a»»d Nature it probably as varied and cosapklt 
at that of any person living. "-New I *rk //*«•# 7—>n*l 



ryRAZ/L: lis Conditio* and Pros/vets* Hy C. C. 
U Andrews, ex-ConMal-General to liranl. inna Cloth, $1.50. 
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